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SOVIET 


A FIRST-HAND REPORT 


MARY MATOSSIAN 


on" 


wat dawn on October 12, 1957 I awoke 

way to see the silhouette of Mt. Ararat 
rising abruptly out of a dark plain. This 
was no dream, no hallucination: I was on 
a train that had left Tiflis the night be- 
fore, headed for Erevan. Already the train’s 
loudspeaker was broadcasting Armenian 
folk songs. 

To see Mt. Ararat moved me a great 
deal. Although I am not Armenian by birth, 
for two years I had been studying the his- 
tory of Soviet Armenia and had written my 


Ph.D dissertation on the subject. Now So- 
viet Armenia was no longer merely what 
1 had read about, in paragraph after para- 
graph written in the Armenian, Russian, 
and Latin alphabets; it was all around me, 
in three dimensions, and as the sun rose 
it was revealed in full color. What I had 
seen before as through a glass, darkly, 
1 was now seeing face to face. 

I was to spend two weeks in Armenia, 
most of that time, in Erevan. I was travel- 
ling alone — well, not quite alone. In 


(3) 
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Moscow a Russian girl had been assigned 
to act as my guide-interpreter. Raya trav- 
elled with me almost everywhere, but stiil 
I had remarkable freedom from surveil- 
lance at times, I speak Russian and Arme- 
nian, but not with ease. As far as I know, 
I am the first person of non-Armenian 
origin to spend as much as two weeks in 
Soviet Armenia since the beginning of 
the cold war. 

What follows is a simple travelog, not 
a set of answers to Big Questions, such as 
what the virtues and vices of the Soviet 
regime in Armenia may be. In the West 
we have a wealth of such theoretical in- 
terpretations, but a poverty of eyewitness 
observations. 

Like all human beings, I have biases. I 
do not wholly subscribe to the viewpoint 
of any Armenian political organization. 
But I do have an axe to grind: namely, 
that both wishful thinking and slander with 
regard to Soviet Armenia can do the Ar- 
menian people no good. 

So, I had come to Soviet Armenia to get 
hard, objective, Facts. But once I arrived, I 
found myself terribly moved. 

The countryside through which we trav- 
elled was dry and barren. In one village 
through which we passed I saw children 
doing calisthenics in the open air; and in 
another, women were drawing water from 
a pump and returning to semi-under ground 
mud dwellings. When we reached Erevan 
there was a large crowd at the station, 
with the Armenian Catholicos in its midst, 
waiting for the train. They were there to 
greet the Georgian Catholicos, who had 
been travelling in the same car as I, and 
when he descended with his retinue, in 
full regalia, the crowd applauded. 

Lena, the Intourist guide who met us, is 
an enthusiastic young girl, who, I learned 
later, is a Party member. We drove to the 
Hotel Intourist in a new green Volga, which 
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bears a close resemblance to a Ford. I 
was assigned two smallish rooms, the sim- 
ple and tasteful decor of which was a wel- 
come contrast to the white elephants in 
the Metropole Hotel in Moscow. The bath- 
room seemed to be falling apart, with its 
plaster a ruin and its tiles loose, but it 
had all the necessities, even a shower. 

When I presented a long list of persons 
and places that I wanted to see in Armenia 
to Mr. Mesrobian, the director of the In- 
tourist service bureau, he said that he 
would do his best. He was very gracious, 
smooth, well-dressed, and spoke excellent 
English with a British accent. Born in Bul- 
garia, he repatriated to Soviet Armenia 
from Egypt in 1946. I was told that my 
Intourist meal coupons would not be hon- 
ored in the Hotel restaurant: I must eat in 
my room or in the buffet on the second 
floor, or else pay extra. I wondered why. 
Everywhere else in the Soviet Union I had 
eaten in the hotel restaurants. 

In the afternoon Mr. Mesrobian took 
Raya and me on a general tour of the city. 
Erevan now has a population of about 
400,000. The weather was perfect, the 
streets wide and clean, and the new pub- 
lic buildings charming. New Erevan is 
built largely of pink tuff, a light volcanic 
stone that is easy to carve in low relief. 
We also had a glimpse of the wretched 
one-story mud brick buildings of old Ere- 
van which survive even in the heart of 
town. Such buildings are a strange back- 
drop for the large jet plane that we saw 
swooping down toward the airport. This 
year (1958) regular jet passenger service 
to Erevan will be established. 

We stopped at the central kolkhoz mar- 
ket of Erevan, which is housed in a beau- 
tiful new building in the Armenian national 
style. Inside one is assailed by the tantaliz- 
ing aromas of fresh mint, parsley, tomatoes, 
peppers, peaches, grapes, apples, and on- 
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ions. The place is kept spotlessly clean. Mr. 
Mesrobian admitted that business conduct- 
ed here involves some bargaining. 


The Museum of the City of Erevan is 
housed in an eighteenth century Persian 
mosque with a dome of brilliant turquoise 
tiles. The exhibits were well worth the time, 
and included a reconstruction of the old 
Erevan marketplace, treasures of the Per- 
sian sardar’s palace, photographs and doc- 
uments relating to the early history of the 
Communist Party of Armenia, pictures of 
living artists, writers, and scholars of So- 
viet Armenia. 

In Lenin Square, the central square of 
Erevan, I saw the Soviet Armenian flag fly- 
ing over the headquarters of the govern- 
ment of the Armenian Soviet Republic. The 
flag is exactly like the red banner of the 
USSR except that it has a dark blue stripe 
across the middle. Mr. Mesrobian said that 
all the constituent republics of the Soviet 


Union adopted such flags about three years 
ago. A new fountain was playing in the 
Square, and adjacent to it was an area 
sprinkled with chairs, tables, and umbrellas 
where one could linger and eat ice cream. 
Bookstands are ubiquitous in the center 
of town. 


For supper I ordered shish kebab, which 
was as tough as shoe leather. Then Mr. 
Mesrobian escorted me to the opening night 
of the opera season. Sos ev Varditer, a new 
opera, was performed. The audience was 
surprisingly unenthusiastic. I thought that 
the staging and costumes were magnificent 
and that many of the leads were good, but 
the chorus failed to come in on cues, the 
acting was a bit hammy, and the music 
was pleasant but uninspired. Every girl 
and woman on the stage, and all except two 
or three in the audience, could have bene- 
fited by losing ten to thirty pounds. During 
intermissions we joined a very regular 
promenade, circling around and around 
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the lobby. This was the most well-disciplin- 
ed “loafing” I had ever seen. I had expect- 
ed people to be impressively dressed for 
the opening night of the opera, but the 
crowd as a whole was shabby; in fact at 
least half of the men did not wear ties and 
only a handful of women looked chic by 
Western standards. Still, people can go 
to the opera. 


October 13. This Sunday was the second 
anniversary of the installation of Vazgen I 
as Catholicos. A ceremony was to be held 
at Echmiadzin, and it was in that direction 
that Mr. Mesrobian, Raya, a driver, and I 
set out in the morning. In the outskirts of 
Erevan one may see peasants driving don- 
keys or riding in ox-drawn carts, but they 
are rare in the heart of town. When we 
stopped to look at one of the ancient 
churches of Echmiadzin, St. Hripsime, we 
were invited to join a peasant picnic at 
the walls of the church. After taking a 
glass of slightly sour, home made wine I 
said, “Kenatznoot!” and all the peasants 
responded enthusiastically, even posing 
for a collective portrait. 


The old Echmiadzin Seminary building 
is now a government high school, and in 
front of the building is a bust of Mikoyan, a 
former seminary student. The central ca- 
thedral of Echmiadzin is a lovely thing, and 
in a good state of preservation. By noon 
between five hundred and a thousand peo- 
ple were milling around it, waiting for the 
anniversary ceremony to begin. The ser- 
vice began an hour late, so I had plenty 
of time to look around. Most visitors, as far 
as I could tell, were peasants or Armenian 
pilgrims from abroad. At one point I heard 
an awful screaming near the side of the 
church, I looked down and saw what seem- 
ed like fresh red paint on the pavement. 
But it was blood. It turned out that all the 
sheep, goats, and chickens being pulled 
around the court were there to be slaught- 
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ered at the walls of the church. The peas- 
ants would then take some of the blood and 
paint crosses on the foreheads of thcir 
children. Apparently the occasion made this 
ritual especially efficacious in their eyes. 

Finally the procession started moving 
from the residence of the Catholicos to 
the church, and I managed to get some 
good color pictures of the gorgeous clerical 
raiment. Included in the procession were 
the Archbishops of North America and of 
South America. I noticed that the young 
priests had no beards and in some cases 
were rather handsome. They chanted the 
service in rich deep voices. The Echmiad- 
zin Cathedral is rather small, about the 
size of a standard basketball court. Many 
of the women in the crowd inside did not 
have their heads covered. 

Back in Erevan I found that although 
it was Sunday all the stores were open, and 
very crowded. Most people on the streets 
looked shabby, but no one was in rags. 
Some young girls wore very long suit jack- 
tes, and sturdy flat-heeled oxfords are 
typical. Raya and I found no luxury goods 
of interest in the Univermag (department 
store) except oriental rugs. After I had 
bought a large stack of books for the equiv- 
alent of $20, two young university students, 
who had been following us, offered to 
help carry the load, They were nice kids, 
neatly dressed. One had done his “work 
practice” in the Urals, and said that he 
had bought his suit in Moscow. He said 
that the university students who had been 
gathering the harvest in the “virgin lands” 
of Siberia would be returning to classes 
the next day. He proudly revealed that 
his father is an Old Bolshevik, now sixty 
years old and about to retire on a pension 
from his job as a factory foreman. 


In the evening Raya and I set off for 
a Georgian comic movie about a woman 
driver, but we were soon scared off by a 
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rough crowd of poorly dressed young men 
struggling for tickets. The policeman and 
theater manager were hard-pressed to keep 
order. One disappointed and irate customer 
seized the heavy cast iron lid of a cigarette 
disposal can and brandished it at the cop. 
The cop got angry and started cursing. 
Raya was shocked (“such things never hap- 
pen in Moscow!”) and we departed in 
haste. 


October 14. Through the good offices of 
Intourist I was received by D. Aghayan, 
Assistant Director of the Institute of His- 
tory of the Academy of Sciences of Arme- 
nia, and M. Hakobian, Head of the Section 
of the History of Soviet Armenia. Both 
Raya and the Armenian guide, Lena, were 
also present. Both professors were quite 
well dressed, in striking contrast to the 
great majority of the people on the street. 
These two men receive salaries of about 
$500 a month, putting them in a high So- 
viet income bracket. They gave me some 
interesting data on the organization, salary 
scale, and current work of the Institute of 
History. When I asked, “Do you think that 
Eastern Armenian leaders in the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries were 
wrong in trying to liberate the Western 
Armenians from the Sultan’s oppression — 
rather than putting first emphasis on the 
overthrow of the tsarist regime?” the pro- 
fessors “dodged”. Indeed, this was a dilem- 
ma question, intended to put their national 
and Communist loyalties in conflict, Final- 
ly they said that they couldn’t answer a 
question put in this way, and then they 
grinned and laughed among themselves. 
Both men were patient and friendly dur- 
ing the whole two hours that we talked. 


I made arrangements to study in the 
State Library, where I went alone in the 
afternoon. The librarians were kind, friend- 
ly, and a bit awed to have an American 
in their midst. In the reading room for 
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graduate students and junior faculty mem- 
bers I was assigned a desk and soon made 
the acquaintance of several students. Ove 
was a handsome girl, an ethnographer 
studying the religious practises of Ameri- 
can Armenians before 1914. She asked me 
for advice about sources in America. An- 
other student was a repatriate. I said, “I'm 
glad to see a repatriate who has made good 
in Soviet Armenia,” and he replied, “Yes, 
but there are few who have made good. 
I fought my way up tooth and nail.” On 
the way out I noticed a special exhibit 
of the works of Eghishe Charents, a So- 
viet Armenian poet who was purged in the 
Thirties. He was “rehabilitated” three years 
ago when Mikoyan made a speech praising 
his works. When I requested a book by 
Aghasi Khanchian, former first secretary 
of the Communist Party of Armenia who 
was also purged in the Thirties,’ the li- 
brarian said warmly, “Oh, you know our 
Khanchian too.” (Before coming to So- 
viet Armenia I had heard that Khanchian 
enjoyed wide popularity.) Out in the li- 
brary lobby Khanchian’s picture and some 
of his published speeches were on display. 


October 15. This morning I took a walk 
through town and bought a bottle of the 
best Armenian cognac for $6.00. The store 
was clean, but it was full of flies and pieces 
of flypaper covered with dead flies did 
little to improve the situation. In another 
shop I saw a picture of Mikoyan, unac- 
companied by pictures of other Soviet 
leaders. The Opera House was lovely in 
the early morning light. Directly across the 
street from it were some mud brick hovels. 
I looked through an opening in the sur- 
rounding wall and saw an old woman 
emerging from a tumble-down wooden 
outhouse, while another woman drew 





1 Both Charentz and Khanchian were murdered 
by the Cheka, — Ed. 
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water from a spigot which evidently served 
several dwellings. 


Today we took the trip to Lake Sevan 
via the health resort of Arzni. I did not 
ask to see Arzni, but Mr. Mesrobian in- 
sisted on my having a complete tour. The 
outer waiting room also had flypapers 
covered with dead flies. In the blood 
laboratory I saw another picture of Miko- 
yan, also unaccompanied by other portraits, 
The lady doctor who took me around insist- 
ed on my seeing semi-nude, flabby female 
patients taking various forms of treatment, 
principally mineral baths. People are sent 
here to “calm their nerves”, among other 
things, but Mr. Mesrobian denied that 
there are any psychiatrics. Out in the gar- 
den was a statue of Lenin and Stalin seated 
on a bench, chatting and beaming at each 
other. All this time Raya and Mr. Mesrob- 
ian had been whispering together and 
laughing; this irritated me, and when I saw 
the statue I made a crack to the effect 
that I had seen the same statue in every 
other Soviet town I had visited, and was it 
mass produced? They didn’t like that. 


The trip to Lake Sevan proceeded not 
too gaily, and I marked a number of poor 
villages on the the road for photography on 
the return trip. I was a bit surprised to 
see that the peasants were still using 
dried dung for fuel. Sevan is a beautiful 
turquoise lake surrounded by bare browr 
hills. Stretching like a tongue into the 
lake was a peninsula (formerly an island) 
where I found another copy of the statue 
of Lenin and Stalin on the bench. The two 
ancient monastery churches were in bad 
repair and locked up tight. We had ishkhan, 
a fiish indigenous to the lake, for lunch 
at the Intourist hostel and also provided 
was a motorboat ride on the lake. 

On the way back the driver sped up 
every time we went through a village, but 
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I made a fuss and finally Mr. Mesrobian or- 
dered him to stop for pictures. After that 
Mr. Mesrobian gave me a talk that cov- 
ered a good part of the current Party line, 
about the campaign of falsehoods that had 
been carried on about Soviet Armenia in 
America; about the crude anti-Soviet prop- 
aganda of Harry Schwartz of the New York 
Times, the only American correspondent to 
visit Armenia (“one day”) since the cold 
war began; about the “forced detention” 
in the West of Soviet Armenians taken 
prisoner by the Germans (he said that a 
few of them had been parachuted into the 
USSR to act as spies); about the lack of 
educational opportunities in America as 
compared with those in the Soviet Union, 
etc. 


After returning to Erevan I met an 
American Armenian repatriate who was 
only too eager to show me the darker side 
of the moon, Leaving Raya at the hotel, I 
I joined a group of American Armenian and 
French Armenian repatriates in a typical 
repatriate home. It was built of stone, but 
poorly constructed. There was no indoor 
plumbing at all: only a water tap outside 
and an outhouse. A bucket served as 
the indoor john at night. There was no 
source of heat except a one-burner kerosene 
stove on which the cooking was done. Three 
adults and a child lived in a room no larger 
than 8 feet by 11 feet. In this tiny room 
I talked for three hours with eight re- 
patriates, taking abundant notes. We dis- 
cussed the different classes in Soviet so- 
ciety and covered the life of a Soviet citizen 
from the cradle to the grave. The repatri- 
ates criticized Soviet life on five main 
counts: 


1. The low standard of living. The aver- 
age worker's salary is $65 a month. On this 
it is impossible to support a family, so the 
father must take two jobs, working day 
and night and/or the wife must also work, 
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leaving the children in the care of a rela- 
tive or friend. 

2. The prevalence of special privilege 
and corruption. The children of members 
of the intelligentsia (professional men, 
party officials, top economic managers, top 
scholars, and successful artists) have no 
trouble getting ahead, whereas other chil- 
dren need either friends, or money, or both 
to gain admission in the university or high- 
er institutes and to obtain decent jobs. This 
is especially true of repatriates. The masses 
are so poor that they have to take bribes 
just to make ends meet. For example, the 
nurse on duty in the hospital won’t de- 
liver food that relatives bring to patients 
unless there is a “cut” for her, Even those 
who are relatively well-off, like doctors in 
academic posts, dispense a kind of black 
market medicine — $2.50 to $5.00 for a 
private visit. (The USSR has a network of 
public clinics, but the repatriates complain 
that the doctors in such clinics are so 
poorly trained that they know little more 
than an American nurse. ) 

8. Intellectual sterility. Here the re- 
patriates referred mainly to the humanities 
and social sciences. They complained that 
practically all learning in Soviet schools is 
by rote. Even Party members are ignorant 
of Marxism-Leninism and few take it seri- 
ously. Freud is condemned, and art is in the 
straightjacket of “socialist realism”, They 
begged me to send them serious non-fiction 
works dealing with history, sociology, and 
child psychology. 

4, Crude manners and mores. The re- 
patriates don’t like to let their children play 
on the streets because of the filthy lang- 
uage that prevails. They say that common 
law marriages, followed by desertion, are 
very frequent. Summer is mating season, 
and one can hardly avoid stumbling over 
a couple in the darker parts of a park. A 
number of Armenian clergymen are famous 
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not only for their atheism and secret police 
connections, but for their relations with 
women as well, The intelligentsia are more 
discreet, give their youths and daughters 
greater liberty, and read books on child 
psychology, so that there is less “speaking 
out” among such teenagers. However, 
many intelligents are as “uncultured” as 
any peasant when it comes to such things 
as table manners. 


5. The lack of political liberty. One re- 
patriate I met had been a Communist be- 
fore he went to Soviet Armenia; nuw he is 
still a Marxist, but one of the bitterest 
critics of the Soviet regime. He wished that 
he could see Dijilas’ book, The New Class, 
but thought it would be too dangerous to 
send it. Only a week before my arrival a 
French-Armenian repatriate had been ar- 
rested because during a meeting, when the 
Party propagandist defamed France, she 
lost her temper and contradicted him. The 
repatriates told me of several cases of 
friends and relatives who had been sent to 
Siberia on political charges. But they 
agreed that since the death of Stalin things 
have improved: when Stalin was alive no 
one dared to make a political joke to a 
close friend withou looking over his shoul- 
der first. The repatriates get their informa- 
tion about the outside world from BBC 
and laugh at Soviet propaganda about the 
United States. For example, there is a 
rumor that American nylon causes cancer. 
(As a matter of fact, the Soviets have 
practically no synthetic fabrics and are 
hard put to account for this to the envious 
citizenry. ) 

How can one evaluate the reports of 
these repatriates? We can understand their 
hatred of Soviet life, I think, if we remem- 
‘ber that this life is in violent contrast to the 
life they had been accustomed to. Further- 
more, by their own admission, many re- 
patriates have neurotic traits; at least one 
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has to be a kind of social deviant to leave 
the country of one’s birth or adoption, even 
if this is for the sake of Armenian patri- 
otism or Communist idealism. But by no 
means can we dismiss the repatriates as 
neurotics who would be misfits in any 
country. Many were just normal teenagers 
when they went to Soviet Armenia with 
their parents. Besides, during the repatri- 
ation drive of 1946-1948 the cold war was 
just beginning; how much did the average 
American citizen know then about condi- 
tions in the USSR? 


Apart from the emotional overtones of 
repatriate testimony, we must weigh the 
facis that they report. As an eyewitness I 
could corroborate much of what they said. 
What I could not corroborate were their 
charges of corruption and special privilege, 
for one must actually live in Soviet society 
for some time to have significant contact 
with such things. In any case, corruption 
and special privilege are a matter of de- 
gree and exist in most parts of the world. 
The bias of the repatriates lies in the fact 
that most of them are condemned to the 
lower strata of Soviet society. Conceivably, 
if they had been born into the intelligentsia, 
they would have little contact with corrup- 
tion and crude manners and mores. But 
they must live in a social jungle — a mud 
brick, not a concrete jungle. And this mud 
brick jungle is a place where the old patri- 
archal peasant mores are being disorganiz- 
ed and only gradually replaced by the more 
“cultured” ways of the new Soviet intelli- 
gentsia. 


October 16. I awoke feeling rather an- 
guished at the plight of the repatriates. This 
mood was not improved by my morning 
visit to the Intourist office, where I was 
interrogated as to my whereabouts the 
night before. One Intourist guide took me 
to task because I had not asked to see 
the Matenadaran, where there is a most 
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valuable collection of ancient Armenian 
manuscripts. “Every cultured person the 
world over should want to see this,” he said. 
When I explained that my list was not 
complete, and I would see the Matenadaran 
later, he was still angry, but calmed down 
when I said, “It seems you are angry?” 
Lena kept peering over my shoulder to 
see what I had been writing in my note- 
book. She said, “You are married to an 
Armenian, and you have studied Armenian 
history. Tell me, do you like Armenians?” 
I said, “Yes, why not?” Then she talked at 
length about how she liked Russians be- 
cause they are oughameet, and commented 
that the Western Armenian “dialect” sounds 
crude to the ear compared to the Eastern 
Armenian tongue. It was not, one might 
say, a very friendly atmosphere. No ap- 
pointments had been arranged for today. 


I spent the day at the Historical Museum 
and the State Library. In the evening Raya 
and I went to see a movie. I saw several ex- 
cellent movies in the Soviet Union during 
my stay, but this was not one of them. The 
title was “Zangezour”, the dialogue was in 
Russian, and the film had been made in 
Armenia. “Zangezour” dealt with the 
struggle between Communist “heroes” and 
Dashnak “villains” during the civil war of 
1920-1921 in Armenia. Both technically and 
substantially the movie was crummy — 
like a third-rate American western of the 
early Thirties. But the audience of poorly- 
dressed youths shouted and whistled their 
approval. Raya was appalled both by the 
movie and the audience and said it must 
be terrible to live in Armenia with such 
people. 

October 17. I woke up wishing I could 
go home, but today was the most interest- 
ing day I spent in the Soviet Union, as 
it turned out. 

tn the morning I bought some Armenian 
folk song and opera records. The choice 
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was rather limited. Soviet jazz is now the 
rage, and when I left the store I heard a 
customer playing a current American popu- 
lar tune. 

When I reported at the Intourist bureau, 
the guide who had chastised me about the 
Matenadaran yesterday was reeking of al- 
cohol. I was informed that my request to 
visit Zangezour had been denied. 


However, there was a great bustle this 
morning because Mesrobian and Raya were 
going to take me to an interview with three 
Armenian Old Bolsheviks. All are now re- 
habilitated, after suffering long eclipse, and 
have good academic posts. The first, Ashot 
Hovhannisian, was First Secretary of the 
Communist Party of Armenia during the 
Twenties. He was well-dressed in a dark 
brown suit and maroon shirt and tie. Ar- 
tashes Karinian, another Communist lead- 
er of the Twenties, wore a good suit but 
looked a trifle Bohemian in sandals and 
socks. He is doing research now On Ar- 
menian literature. Karinian has a mustache 
and a fringe of hair around his bald head. 
When he talks enthusiastically he takes 
off his glasses and waves them. Arto Yeg- 
hiazarian is in his fifties, has bright eyes 
and a warm manner. He understands Eng- 
lish, but does not speak it. All three men 
are university graduates, and Hovhannisian 
has a German Ph.D in History. 

Our interview lasted about two hours 
and was interesting for all participants, It 
interested the Old Bolsheviks because they 
were surprised that I knew so much about 
the history of the Communist Party of Ar- 
menia (I had picked up much of the in- 
formation from Soviet Armenian emigres in 
the West). I would throw out stories con- 
cerning the purges of the Thirties; the Old 
Bolsheviks denied some and confirmed 
others. Then they called the signal for 
silence, saying that the answers to my ques- 
tions were to be found in Khrushchev’s 
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secret speech to the Twentieth Party Con- 
gress in 1956. This in itself was a revela- 
tion, for there is no mention of the purges 
in Armenia in the version of Khrushchev’s 
secret speech available in the West. Then 
the Old Bolsheviks interrogated me, asking 
me the story of my life, why didn’t I join 
any “peace” movements in the West, what 
did I think of Marxism-Leninism, etc. In 
every case I answered with candor, al- 
though as tactfully as possible. 

This afternoon it was announced that 
Tavrizian, the conductor and Avetik Isa- 
hakian, the national bard of Armenia, had 
died. Everyone speaks of it in hushed tones 
and utters a lament. 

After discussing the news, Raya, Mr. 
Mesrobian, and | went on a tour of the 
Armenian wine factory, a development of 
the pre-revolutionary Shustov plant. Many 
of those pre-revolutionary buildings are 
still in use. A new building, in which the 
professional wine tasters and tourists are 
entertained, has been constructed on the 
site of the Persian sardar’s palace on the 
bank of the Hrazdan River. The charming 
old chief wine maker insisted that we sam- 
ple each type of wine, starting with the 
dry and ending with the sweet. Naturally, 
we left the factory in a warm glow. 


Mr. Mesrobian has assured me that the 
Armenian Communist leaders who were re- 
moved from office in 1953-1954, including 
Grigor Haroutiunian, are alive and at lib- 
erty. He gave me specific information as 
to their present activities. 

I spent the remainder of the afternoon in 
the scientific reading room of the library, 
where I met a young repatriate and asked 
him many questions about the Soviet aca- 
demic world. As it turned out, he was not 
only bright but willing to talk quite candid- 
ly. He said that ten years ago it was easier 
to gain entrance in the university, but now 
it takes friends and money. Excellent stu- 
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dents, however, usually get in now. Until 
recently the schools have produced mostly 
mediocre students: “People can be forced 
to study,” he said, “but noi to be good 
students.” But the academic level has im- 
proved, and this he attributes to the desire 
for salary increases and promotions in 
status, which in turn depend on academic 
achievements. He said that to get ahead 
one must not only work hard and well, but 
sell oneself: this often means that one 
must “shout and make a fuss” to get at- 
tention. The scholars of Soviet Armenia 
generally think that Western scholarly 
works are more solid than Soviet works, 
but they don’t say so publicly. Repatriates 
in the academic world are getting ahead, 
especially recently: he estimated that about 
fifty repatriates were on the staff of the 
Academy of Sciences, counting all its 
branches. 

He reported that during the last four 
years breaches of Party discipline have 
been treated very severely: persons guilty 
of sexual offenses, bribery, and treachery in 
friendship are expelled from the Party, but 
they are not arrested or deprived of their 
jobs. During Party conferences Party mem- 
bers can now speak against the Party line. 


He reported that most new apartments 
in Erevan have central heating, but he 
knew of only one apartment house wita 
hot running water (and only in the winter ). 
People cook on electric plates and primus 
stoves, he said. Speaking of professor-stu- 
dent relations, he commented that the old 
concept of a professor prevailing in Ar- 
menia was that of a very serious, aloof per- 
son, and even today if a university teacher 
smokes with his students, it strikes them as 
undignified. He said that students are at- 
tentive in class only if the professor pre- 
sents the subject in a new way, and does 
not parrot the press and radio. He com- 
mented that the Russians in general are 
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simple, humble, sometimes corrupt and 
given to sexual depravity and alcoholism, 
that they may curse the Soviet system; “but 
you know, it’s amazing,” he said, “when 
the chips are down the Russians are de- 
voted to their nation and will fight to the 
last. man.” 


I spent the evening in the home of a 
graduate student whom I had met by 
chance in a bookstore. His father, an en- 
gineer earning the equivalent of $450 a 
month, was currently working in Eastern 
Siberia; his mother was an educated person, 
a native of Tiflis; and his sister, who 
had finished high school, was working as 
a secretary because her grades had not 
been good enough for entrance into the 
University. The mother, son, and daugh- 
ter all understand and speak Armenian, 
but Russian is the language usually spoken 
at home. The son had been taking English 
lessons from an American Armenian re- 
patriate and was delighted to get a chance 
to practise speaking it, He is a nice, clean- 
cut fellow. This family owns its apartment, 
which includes a large living room, a bed- 
room, a small kitchen, a bath, and two 
balconies. In the corner of the living room 
were cushions covered with embroidered 
sik imported from China. There were 
good oriental rugs on the floor and one 
hanging on the wall. There was no up- 
holstered furniture, but there was a good 
wooden sideboard, a table and some 
straight chairs, and a kind of light alumi- 
num porch chaise-lounge. The mother told 
me that in certain remote districts of Ar- 
menia women still wear the national cos- 
tume and cover the lower part of their 
faces. We did not discuss politics, but this 
family seemed well-informed generally. 
They had even seen pictures of Yosemite 
and Yellowstone and were obviously eager 
to travel. They asked me where I had trav- 


.elled and seemed awed when I told them. 
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They also asked about current American 
movie stars. The evening closed with tea 
and cakes and an exchange of small pres- 
ents. 


October 18. This morning Lena took 
me to my audience with the Catholicos at 
Echmiadzin. The Catholicos came to re- 
ceive me in an ordinary gray robe, and at 


first I didn’t recognize him as the same man 
who had worn the hood and gold lame robe 
ian the religious procession. Two young 
clerics sat in on the interview. I put very 
direct and specific questions to the Catholi- 
cos about the relationship between the Ar- 
menian Church and the Soviet state. All 
his answers were evasive; so, after awhile 
I expressed polite skepticism to show that 
I was not satisfied. I rose to leave, but the 
Catholicos asked me to wait. He questioned 
me about myself and my Armenian as- 
sociates and asked me for what purpose I 
wanted this information. I explained. Then 
he spoke to me at some length about the 
“enemies” of the Armenian Church abroad 
(i.e., the Dashnaks, who, he said, are trying 
to persuade the Armenians of the Diaspora 
not to recognize the Catholicos at Echmiad- 
zin as the spiritual head of the whole Ar- 
menian Church). The Catholicos appealed 
to me for help in preserving the spiritual 
unity of the Church above all political dif- 
ferences. I answered, “My favorite quota- 
tion from the Bible is, “Ye shall know the 
Truth and the Truth shall make you free’. 
I don’t think that the truth can hurt the 
Armenian Church.” Before I left, the 
Catholicos said that if I would write out 
my questions very specifically and send 
them to him he would try to answer them 
“more fully.” I did so later, and gave the 
envelope to Mr. Mesrobian, telling him of 
the offer of the Catholicos. Mr. Mesrob- 
ian said, “Oh he did, did he?”. Then 
he said he would refer my letter to 
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the Council on Religious Affairs, which acts 
as a “liaison” between Church and State in 
Armenia. I never received an answer from 
Echmiadzin. Perhaps I should have tried 
sending my questions through the mails, 
but it seems unlikely that they would have 
been received. 


After returning from Echmiadzin I had 
an interview at AOKS — the Armenian So- 
ciety from Cultural Relations Abroad. The 
three officials who received me interrogated 
me on my political views. One of these men 
left the United States just before the F.B.I. 
knocked at his door. He is now a member 
of the Supreme Soviet of Armenia. 

In the evening I talked to another re- 
patriate, who told me much the same story 
as the others. He was thin and poorly dress- 
ed, and said that he had lost fifteen pounds 
since he came to Soviet Armenia. He said 
he was working only part time now. When 
I asked what happened to the unemployed 
in the Soviet Union, he said that they were 
sent to work in the “virgin lands” of Siberia, 
where there is malaria and the water is 
bad. They receive only $40 to $60 a month, 
he said. This repatriate is rather indiscreet 
and is always getting into scrapes. He has 
alert, sensitive eyes and is a bit of a rascal, 
I think. 

October 19. I had an interview this morn- 
ing with the Director of the Armenian 
State Publishing House, a young, handsome, 
and intelligent fellow. He was agreeable 
and cooperative, and presented me with 
many books free of charge. Then he asked 
me what I thought of Sputnik, and I said 
that it was a great achievement of Soviet 
science. However, I was behind on the 
news, I said, because I had not seen an 
American newspaper for three weeks. That 
made him laugh, and he ordered that some 
American Armenian Communist newspa- 
pers be brought in for me. I declined them, 
saying that they were, frankly, pure propa- 
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ganda. I said that when I wanted to have 
news of Soviet Armenia I read the Erevan 
newspapers and not the American Arme- 
nian Communist papers. He wondered 
why, for a moment, and then said, “Oh, 
you want to read about our weaknesses 
and mistakes.” I explained that I tried to 
be objective in my approach to history. He 
said, “Do you think that is possible?” and 
I replied that of course no one can ever 
be completely objective for everyone is 
influenced by the particular social circum- 
stances in which he lives. He liked that, 
saying that it was a genuine Marxist idea. 
This exchange was carried on in very good 
humor. At the end I presented him with 
a red pencil for marking manuscripts, and 
he offered to fill any book orders I might 
have by direct mail. 


I had lunch with an American Armenian 
“progressive” writer and his attractive 
daughter. The writer had been allowed 
to visit Zangezour. I was delighted to dis- 
cover that his daughter speaks Armenian 
worse than I. 


At the library I talked with a graduate 
student who offered to help me contact 
two scholars that I wanted to see. This 
student told me about the “Spetsfond,” 
where foreign works and anti-Soviet sources. 
are kept for the use of those with special 
permission. We discussed sources for the 
history of Soviet Armenia, and it was 
striking that the student knew the precise 
year, 1985, when the sources deteriorated. 
That is, he said that the sources after 1955 
were weak on facts, but he thought that 
the sources before 1935 were “ideologically 
primitive.” Another student told me he was 
familiar with the Hairenik Amsagir. He 
asked if the Dashnaks are curious about 
what goes on in Soviet Armenia. I said, 
“Yes, of course, but there is very little in- 
formation available.” He nodded. 

October 20. I had a talk with another 
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repatriate who told me that three years 
ago a new law was passed in Armenia pro- 
viding that all children of Armenian parents 
must be given Armenian names. Previously 
parents had been giving their children Rus- 
sian names, German names, and names 
from Shakespeare like Hamlet and Des- 
demona, He said that repatriates can get 
along in Armenia without knowing Russian, 
but the intelligentsia often speak Russian. 
He also told me that many former Armenian 
orphans who were cared for by American 
Near East Relief in Armenia during and 
after World War I now remember America 
with gratitude despite Soviet propaganda 
against Near East Relief. One thing that 
these orphans remember in particular is 
the fact that American relief official could 


not be bribed. 


My acquaintance then proceeded to an- 
alyze the basis of hostility between the 
100,000 repatriates and the indigenous pop- 
ulation of Soviet Armenia. Before the re- 
patriates started to arrive (1946) there 
was a shortage of labor. The repatriates 
flooded the labor market, and the local 
people said, “You took our bread away.” 
Even the poor repatriates had enjoyed a 
higher standard of living before they came, 
which was obvious from the goods they 
brought with them. When they bragged 
about their past wealth the local people 
called them fools for coming to the So- 
viet Union. Until recently there has been 
discrimination against the repatriates by 
employers, and many repatriates were ac- 
tually unemployed for several years after 
their arrival. “We are the Negroes of Ar- 
menia,” said my acquaintance. “We have 
few social contacts with the local people 
and intermarriage is very rare.” A total of 
800 repatriates came from the United 
States, and of these, only two girls have 


married local boys, both marriages ending 
in divorce. The repatriate girls claim that 
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the local boys think a woman is only good 
for sex, and between the sexes there is lit- 
tle real friendship and camaraderie as we 
know it in the West. (The intelligentsia are 
probably different: we must remember 
that the repartiates as a whole have most 
contact with the lower strata of society.)? 

Raya accompanied me to church in Ere- 
van this morning. The building was quite 
crowded, and some young people and chil- 
dren were present, but the majority of the 
congregation was composed of old women. 
Beggars crowded around the entrance of 
the church. 

Although the tourist ruble-dollar ex- 
change is 10-1, I have learned that one 
can get a rate of as much as 40-1 for large 
denomination dollar bills in the black mar- 
ket. Soviet citizens who plan to travel 
abroad are the market for such bills. 

At supper upstairs in the buffet I started 
talking with four teachers of the Russian 
language from East Germany. They are 
part of a delegation of teachers who were 
studying methods of teaching Russian to 
Armenians and other Soviet minority 
groups. In the institutions of higher edu- 
cation, they reported, there are two “sec- 
tors,” one in which lectures are given in 
Russian, and the other, in Armenian. Those 
attending the Russian sector are children 
of Russian parents living in Armenia; Ar- 
menians born in non-Armenian parts of 
the Soviet Union and whose native lang- 
uage is Russian; and Armenians preparing 
to attend Russian universities. The con- 
versation was just getting interesting when 
a waiter came un to the Germans and said 
that there had been a misunderstanding: 
the Germans must eat in their rooms. As 





2 This accentuates the many chatees induced 
in Armenia with its Sovietizatinn. Eauality be- 
tween the sexes and chastity of both male and 
female have been traditional amone the Arme- 
nian — a condition evidently changed with the 
arrival of the “atheistic materialism of Commu- 
nisms. — Ed 
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they rose to leave I said, “It seems they are 
more severe with you than they are with 
me.” The one who spoke the very good 
English replied, “Of course.” 

October 21. I had lunch with an Arme- 
nian “progressive” from Damascus. He 
commented that he had not slept well, that 
he never sleeps well, and that this is be- 
cause he smokes a lot and because of his 
age he is about 45). His hands are al- 
ways shaking, and he slurps his soup. 

I visited the electro-machine building 
plant in Erevan, and learned that the only 
consumer goods being produced there are 
a night lamp and an electric iron which 
has no temperature contro]. The manager 
said that this was not the latest model. 
He said that steam irons are being pro- 
duced only by one plant in Moscow. 

This afternoon a repatriate acquaintance 
pointed to the conspicuous absence of a 
plaque over the entrance of the University. 
The reason is clear: it had been called “Ere- 
van State University named for Molotov.” 
Now it is called simply the State University. 
I walked into one of the university dormi- 
tories alone and unannounced, There I saw 
girls cooking on hotplates in a miserably 
run-down hallway. In Erevan, as in Mos- 
cow and Leningrad, there is no segregation 
of the sexes in dormitories except that girls 
and boys have separate rooms. 


October 22. This morning I spent two 
hours talking alone with an ethnographer, 
Professor Derenik Vardoumian. He is 34, 
already graying, slender and gallant. In the 
Soviet Union the closest thing to a West- 
ern social scientist is the ethnographer, 
and Vardoumian is a splendid example. He 
is undogmatic, curious, well-balanced emo- 
tionally, and objective. He said that people 
in the academic world of Armenia usually 
call each other by first name, and higher 
superiors are called “Comrade” plus the 
surname. He said that after the death of 
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Stalin there has been an upsurge of nation- 
alism and an increased use of the Armenian 
language, but he admitted that professional 
men speak Russian at. home because most 
of the literature they use is in Russian. We 
spent most of our time discussing the so- 
cial and cultural evolution of Armenian so- 
ciety under Soviet rule (which was the sub- 
ject of my dissertation) and his perceptive- 
ness was remarkable. 


Dr. Vardoumian reads English and is 
familiar with a number of American schol- 
arly journals, as well as the New York 
Times. He knows some things about Ameri- 
can life, but has a few limitations. For ex- 
ample, when I mentioned how surprised 1 
was to see peasants sacrificing sheep at the 
Echmiadzin Cathedral, he said, “Don’t you 
have peasants in America?” Toward the 
end of the interview he said, “I am general- 
ly familiar with American life, but there 
is one thing I just don’t understand. It is 
the race question.” He seemed to be in 
honest search of information. I answered 
that the problem was very complicated, 
made some general remarks, and then re- 
ferred him to Gunnar Myrdal’s book, An 
American Dilemma. 


It was raining this afternoon, which was 
unfortunate because today is the funeral 
of Avetik Isahakian. Due to the mismanage- 
ment of Intourist I saw nothing but the 
jam of the crowd. Virtually the whole town 
turned out, and for once Erevan had a traf- 
fic problem. There was only one-way traf- 
fic on the wide boulevard to the cemetery. 


October 23. Today I had a chat with an 
artist at the Historical Museum, who mus- 
ed, “New York — Boston — Chicago — it’s 
all like a dream.” I told him that Erevan 
had been like a dream to me a few weeks 
before. He did not know that the finger- 
print regulation for foreign tourists has 
been abolished by the United States. 
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Lena and Raya took me to an interview 
with Viktor Hambartsoumian, President of 
the Academy of Sciences of Armenia, a 
man who looks forty but could be older. He 
had recently returned from a visit to the 
United States. We spoke both in Armenian 
and English and he was most courtecus 
and hospitable. He arranged for me to see 
the Biurakan Observatory, a few miles out- 
side Erevan. 


Raya, Lena, and I had a lovely drive out 
to the observatory through a countryside 
radiant with fall colors. The girls were very 
interested in knowing who are the cur- 
rent top American movie stars. I learned 
from them that it is very uncommon for 
women to drive cars in the Soviet Union. 
Raya and Lena were astonished to learn 
that I had started wearing lipstick when 
I was fifteen; they said that girls in the 
USSR usually don’t wear it until after col- 
lege, and never in high school. 

The Associate Director of the observa- 
tory, Dr. Mirzoyan, took us on a tour, show- 
ing a Soviet-built telescope that is impres- 
sive for its size, precision construction, and 
maneuverability. There is a small hotel at 
the observatory for the convenience of visit- 
ing astronomers. 


October 24. I spent the morning talking 
with Bdoyan, another Armenian ethno- 
grapher. He is 43 and has the same ad- 
mirable characteristics as Vardoumian. He 
talked to me frankly about contemporary 
manners and mores in Armenia, such as 
mother-in-law problems arising from the 
housing shortage, vestiges of patriarchal 
customs in Erevan, and relations between 
the intelligentsia and other social groups. 
He said that he would not let his own 
daughter walk on the streets alone after 
eight P.M., but she could go to a movie 
or the theater with friends and stay out 
with them until 1:00. He said that a girl 
of an intelligentsia family can have dates, 
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but she must bring the boy home and in- 
troduce him to her parents first. There 
are still some arranged marriages in Erevan, 
but intelligentsia parents seldom stand in 
the way of a child’s choice. 


A repatriate visited me in my room on a 
return trip and said that after his last 
visit Raya had stopped him on his way 
out and asked him his name. When I asked 
her later about this, she seemed embarrass- 
ed and said, “Armenian names interest me. 
I ask lots of men the same thing.” 


October 25. Today I embarked for Mos- 
cow. Lena and the temporary head of the 
Intourist Bureau escorted Raya and me to 
the airport early in the morning. (Mr. 
Mesrobian and family had gone on vacation 
to the shore of the Black Sea.) At the air- 
port there were weeping relatives, weeping 
children, a group of Armenian priests in 
ecclesiastical robes, and Jacques Duvalian, 
a French-Armenian popular singer on tour. 
My fellow traveller turned out to be Mrs. 
Viktor Hambartsoumian. Mrs. Hambart- 
soum is a Russian; she also speaks Arme- 
nian and English and is a graduate of the 
Institute of Foreign Languages in Moscow. 
She has two sons studying at the University 
of Moscow and a daughter studying at the 
University of Leningrad (all three are 
scientists ). By Soviet standards Mrs. Ham- 
bartsoumian was luxuriously dressed: she 
had a fine leather purse and shoes, a beige 
dress with a slightly imaginative cut, a large 
diamond ring as well. She is pleasant, blond, 
in her forties, and rather stout. After we 
had chatted awhile, she asked me, “What 
is the secret of being not-fat?” She said 
that she had heard from a relative of 
hers, who had been stationed in the So- 
viet Consulate in New York, that Ameri- 
can women are very “spoiled by their hus- 
bands” When I .said that my husband likes 
to cook sometimes, she laughed hilariously 
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at such a ridiculous possibility, and said xiety about the possibility of another world 

that Soviet husbands never help with house- war, as did many other Soviet citizens. She 

work. She has no servant, so handles all said, “We must have peace.” And she was 

domestic duties herself. relieved to hear that the American people 
Mrs. Hambartsoumian expressed her an- feel the same way. 





@ THE ARMENIAN CHURCH CRISIS: 


THE CONTRAST BETWEEN 
TWO CATHOLICOSES 


DR. LEVON 


Prisoner or 


ut@iter the suppression of the February 

a) Revolt following the downfall of the 
Armenian Republic, the Bolsheviks, hav- 
ing fortified their position, among other 
repressive measures, started to liquidate 
the Armenian Church. 

Having declared religion an opiate and 
all religious institutions and the clergy an 
enemy of mankind, the proletarian class 
and the regime stemming from it, the 
Bolshevik Government systematically per- 
secuted, imprisoned and destroyed practic- 
ally the entire clergy class of Armenia. It 
razed, seized and converted into ware- 
houses and community clubs more than one 
thousand churches. Only the Catholicos and 
a few aged bishops of Etchmiadzin were 
spared in order to utilize the charm of 
the Mother See and the authority of the 
Armenian Catholicos for the promotion of 
Communist political plans in the Arme- 
nian communities of the free world. 

Thus the Catholicoses of Etchmiadzin 
under the Bolshevik regime became “prison- 
ers.” Pastoral letters were written in their 
signatures, and yet not a single thing hap- 
pened at Etchmiadzin without the knowl- 
edge and the approval of the almighty 
Cheka or Moscow. 

The Armenians of abroad saw all this 
and comprehended and their “prisoner” 
Catholicoses became all the more beloved 
to them. 


L- 
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Volunteer? 


“If they can preserve the Throne of the 
Illuminator”, they reasoned, “even that 
much is a great achievement”. “Regimes 
come and go and Armenia has gone through 
many similar crises. These days, too, shall 
pass and our Catholicoses and our church 
shall again recover their former freedom”, 
others reasoned. 


The reputation of the Armenian Catholi- 
cos not only did not decline in the eyes 
of the people but it rose to new heights, 
while in the case of Catholicos Khoren the 
public veneration turned into worship 
when he, at the price of his life, refused 
to knuckle under the Bolshevik masters. 
In the eyes of the people he became a 
“Captive Catholicos,” a “Martyr” and a 
“Saint.” 

This title of “Captive Catholicos” or 
“Prisoner Catholicos” with which the Arme- 
nian people very properly and justly charac- 
terized the reigning Patriarchs under the 
Bolshevik regime, in my opinion, no longer 
applies or fits the case of Catholicos Vaz- 
gen I Baljian since we can unhesitatingly 
declare that many changes have taken 
place in Etchmiadzin from the time Vazgen 
Baljian became Catholicos of All Arme- 
nians. 


His election, his trip abroad, the things 
which he did and a number of other cir- 
cumstances to which we shall revert lead 
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us to conclude that Vazgen Baljian is not a 
“Captive Catholicos.” 

The unstinted love and respect toward 
the Catholicos of All Armenians and the 
innate affection and reverential worship 
in every Armenian heart toward the Ilumi- 
nator’s Holy Throne should not shackle the 
pen and the tongue and prevent men from 
telling the truth no matter how unpala- 
table that truth may be. Self deception, ia 
the long run, is harmful even to Etchmiad- 
zin itself and the best interests of the Ar- 
menian Church. 

Let us first consider the election. Vazgen 
Baljian was not elected Catholicos; he was 
appointed Catholicos. The “election”, if 
it was not a sham, it was rigged to say the 
least. To assemble more than 100 “dele- 
gates” in the name of churches and parish- 
es which do not even exist in Armenia, to 
invite 17 “reliable” delegates from abroad, 
to present a one candidate slate and a unan- 
imous election by a single ballot, all this 
constitutes a rigged election. 

It is not this, however, that matters. As 
far as we know, all Bolshevik “elections” 
are held in this manner. To us, what matters 
is that the Bolshevik Government which 
had staged all this, previously had made 
sure of its candidate and that person en- 
joyed the full confidence of the Govern- 
ment. 

Is it conceiveable that a government 
which has the power to stage an “election” 
like this should appoint a candidate who 
does not enjoy its full confidence. And who 
is the man who can enjoy the confidence of 
a Bolshevik? 

Baljian, therefore, was a hand picked can- 
didate, hundred percent reliable to the 
Bolshevik government. 

Second, his trip abroad. 

Immediately after his “election” and con- 
secration, Baljian took a step which was 
unprecedented in Armenian history. He 
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left Etchmiadzin and Soviet Armenia and 
went abroad, not to pay a pastoral visit to 
the dioceses under his jurisdiction but to 
take part in the election of a Cilician 
Catholicos, and after the election, in his 
consecration. 


Today the whole world knows the dis- 
mal and disastrous role which Catholicos 
Baljian played in Lebanon. Despite the fact 
that he had absolutely no right to interfere 
in the internal affairs of a Catholicate which 
was wholly independent of Etchmiadzin, 
he first tried to postpone and later to pre- 
vent the election, questioned the constitu- 
tionality of the Electors’ Assembly and, in 
place of Archbishop Zareh, a resolute, capa- 
ble, independent-minded and puritanical 
clergyman, he tried to force on the Assem- 
bly a candidate who was acceptable to the 
Soviet and ready to do its bidding. He 
woefully failed in this attempt. The law 
and the will of the freedom-loving people 
prevailed. 


Unable to secure a visa to journey to 
Jerusalem, he flew to Cairo where he held 
his celebrated Conference of the Bishops. 
He declared the election of Catholicos 
Zareh “irregular and unacceptable,” would 
not recognize the election, proposed new 
terms designed to break the authority of the 
centuries-old Catholicate of Cilicia, and for 
all practical purposes, to reduce it to the 
status of a diocesan monastery under Etch- 
miadzin. 

He telegraphed the Lebanese Govern- 
ment urging it not to ratify the election of 
Catholicos Zareh. He supported those ele- 
ments who had presented similar appeals to 
the Syrian Government. He failed in both 
attempts. He lent his authority and support 
to those who were attempting to establish a 
rival Catholicate in the Middle East. He at 
least knew about the disappearance of the 
holy relics of Antelias but he did not lift 
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a finger to have them restored to their right- 
ful owner. 

He returned to Etchmiadzin via Milan, 
Venice, Marseilles, Paris, London and Mos- 
cow. In 1956, May 12, he presented a writ- 
ten report of his labors, in Russsian and Ar- 
menian, to Bulganin and the latter found 
Vazgen Baljian’s report perfectly in keep- 
ing with the Soviets’ foreign policy. 

And now a few pertinent questions. 

If Vazgen Baljian was a “captive” Catholi- 
cos like Sureniantz, Muradbekian and Chu- 
rekjian, would the Soviet authorities have 
permitted him to step out of the Soviet 
boundaries and travel in various countries 
of the free world? 

To travel in the free world, would not 
the enjoyment of the full confidence of the 
Soviet Government have been a prerequi- 
site? Otherwise, wouldn't the Soviet au- 
thorities have been idiots and nitwits to per- 
mit a captive Catholicos, a man who had 
been forced to cooperate with them under 
duress and threat, to travel freely in the free 
world? 

Let us suppose, for a moment, that Vazgen 
Baljian was a “captive” Catholicos, namely, 
an Armenian who believed in freedom and 
independence, an ecclesiastical who strove 
to preserve and to strenghten the Armenian 
Church, a prince of the church who was 
being pilloried by an atheistic government 
and who was willing to suffer all kinds of 
hardship and persecution to uphold the 
Throne of the Illuminator. 


And this prisoner, this captive, by an au- 
spicious fate, one happy day had an op- 
portunity to cross the free world where 
neither Chekists nor Bolshevik authority ex- 
isted. Is it not natural to expect that the 
“prisoner” would resort to all means, would 
at least try to shed off his shackles, and as 
the chosen and consecrated Catholicos of 
All Armenians, would transfer the See of 
Etchmiadzin into the free world? Would 
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not, under similar circumstances, Catholicos 
Khoren or Catholicos Gevorg have done the 
same thing? 


Let no one tell us that Baljian wanted to 
do such a thing but had no chance, being 
under closest surveillance everywhere and 
each moment of his time. 


I do not know and consequently say 
nothing about his restrictions in Beirut, 
Cairo, Milan, Venice, Marseilles or London. 
I am not familiar with his chances in these 
places. But I do know and confidently de- 
clare that he had such a chance in Paris. 


When in the evening of May 4, 1956, at 
7-8:30, in the Prelacy building of Paris (the 
Prelate’s private office) he could retire with 
a prominent Dashnak leader, could discon- 
nect the telephone, and could hold an in- 
timate conversation for over an hour, he 
certainly could have recovered his freedom 
if he had wanted. One sentence and five 
minutes time were enough to transfer the 
Catholicate of All Armenians to the free 
world. 


Vazgen Baljian failed to take this fateful 
step because he is not a “captive,” he is a 
volunteer. A volunteer soldier of the Bol- 
shevik army. 

Few are not, unfortunately, his likes 
especially among the high ranking clergy 
of the Armenian Church. These sincerely 
believe that, in the end, it is Bolshevism 
which will rule the whole world. Often, on 
certain points, they even agree with those 
who speak against the Bolsheviks, reason- 
ing that Soviet crimes are a necessary evil, 
are temporary, and are the inevitable ex- 
actions of the revolution. But the future be- 
longs to Bolshevism as a doctrine, and to 
the Soviet as a political system. The days 
of Democracy are numbered 


This is the way they believe and for this 


reason they have been enlisted as voluntary 
soldiers. 
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And the real soldier is the voluntary sol- 
dier. 

No, Vazgen Baljian is not a captive, he 
is a volunteer. 


The Truth About the Death of 
Catholicos Khoren 


The news of the death of Catholicos 
Khoren I Muradbekian was first releas- 
ed by the Supreme Ecclesiastical Coun- 
cil of Etchmiadzin on May 24, 1938. The 
death actually took place on April 18 of 
that year. 

For a long time it was a matter of specu- 
lation among the Armenians as to the pre- 
cise circumstances of the demise of His 
Holiness, whether he had died a natural 
death, or he had been strangled to death 
by criminal hands, as the rumor ran. 


Pertinent to this matter four different and 
at once trustworthy testimonies are known 
to me which I want to record here for the 
benefit of the future historian. 

The first of these was a prediction which 
had been put to writing two years before 
the Catholicos’ death. The stenography of 
the conversation is by Vahan Navassardian, 
the late editor of Houssaper Daily of Cairo, 
but the words belong to Garegin Arch- 
bishop Hovsepian, the late Catholicos of 
Antelias. On his return from a trip to Etch- 
miadzin, Soviet Armenia, having stopped at 
Cairo, Archbishop Garegin one evening was 
the guest of Vahan Navassardian at his 
home where, after the dinner, the two re- 
tired and had a long conversation on the 
real situation in Etchmiadzin. Following are 
the words of the Archbishop: 

“His Holiness the Catholicos (Khoren I 
Muradbekian) will not become a tool of 
the Bolsheviks. The latter shall never be 
able to use the person of the Catholicos to 
fight the Dashnaks and the freedom-loving 
Armenians. 

“At Etchmiadzin the ground is being laid 
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for a coming martyrdom. His Holiness the 
Catholicos is very thoughtful and often 
speaks openly of the possibility of such a 
tragedy. Who knows? His blood may per- 
haps be the connecting link which will ce- 
ment Etchmiadzin and the Armenian peo- 
ple”. 

Two years after this confidential conver- 
sation the prediction came true and the 
blood of Catholicos Khoren more than ce- 
mented the tie between the freedom-loving 
Armenians and their Church. 

The second testimony comes from the 
Prelate of Iranian Azerbaijan Archbishop 
Melik-Tankian when he was still alive. His 
letter to Reuben Darbinian, Editor in chief 
of Hairenik publications, is dated May 14, 
1938. This is what the Archbishop says in 
his letter: 

“Hundreds of Iranian Armenians and 
thousands of Persians are constantly being 
driven into Iran. Scores of newcomers 


from Erevan give the following details 
about the death of the Catholicos. 


“For unpaid taxes imposed on the 
Catholicate the residence of His Holiness 
has been looted. As the building was strip- 
ped of its last rug the Catholicos said to 
his looters, ‘You have taken away everything 
but my coat, you might as well take that, 
too.” 

“‘No,’ the looters said, ‘give us the keys 
of the Cathedral.’ 

“The Catholicos refused to surrender the 
keys whereupon five beastly Chekists at- 
tacked him and forced the key from his 
pocket, strangled him to death, locked the 
doors and went out, telling outsiders that 
the Catholicos was imprisoned. They let 
no one come close to the Catholicos, At 
midnight (12 o'clock) they looted the 
Cathedral and three days later they an- 
nounced that the Catholicos was dead. 
They summoned Archbishop Gevorg, a 
member of the Eclesiastical Council, and 
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forced him to sign the telegram announcing 
the death. 


“The third day they called six aged nuns 
from Tiflis who washed the body of the 
dead Catholicos. Nine soldiers were or- 
dered to take the body and bury it in the 
Cemetery of the Monastery Congregation, 
without the ritual of Mass and without 
church ceremony. 


“These old women spread the rumor 
that they had seen the clear black and blue 
marks on the neck of the dead Catholicos, 
left by the strangling fingers. The Turks 
who had come from Erevan, however, sim- 
ply said: “They killed the Great Caliph.’ The 
death of the Catholicos puzzles everyone. 
How could a man with such a strong 
healthy heart die of heart failure? This is 
a question which should be asked from 
Archbishops Arsen and Gevorg. 


“In the Cathedral of Etchmiadzin there 
is neither cross with which to bless nor a 
holy caldron in which to boil the essence 
of the Holy Miuron (Holy Oil); there is 
no monastery fraternity to hold services. 
There are just two Chekist bishops and one 
Vardapet. Soldiers are posted throughout 
the Monastery. There is no longer an Etch- 
miadzin. Etchmiadzin is in your heart. It 
has been at Vagharshapat, Artashat, Dovin, 
Ani, Aghtamar and Sis. A National Assem- 
bly must convene abroad to elect a Catholi- 
cos for the Armenians of the Dispersion.” 


The third testimony comes from Sarkis 
Kurkjian, a London businessman who was 
a former resident of Khartoum in Sudan and 
who made several trips to Armenia as a 
delegate in the elections of the Catholicoses. 


On his return from one of these trips 
Mr. Kurkjian stopped at Cairo where he 
staged a public rally and made a long 
speech on conditions in Armenia. At the 
close of his speech in answer to his ques- 
tioners Mr. Kurkjian made the following 
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statement about circumstances of the 
Catholicos’ death: 

“In 1945, on my return from Etchmiadzin 
I stopped at Cairo where I called on the 
editors of Houssaper and told them that 
Khoren I, the Catholicos of All Armenians, 
had been murdered, he had been strangled 
to death. 


“I repeat that statement here and now. 
Our Catholicos Khoren I was strangled to 
death.” 

The fourth testimony is from Archbishop 
Tiran Nersoyan, told to this writer. He had 
just returned from a trip to Etchmiadzin 
where he had gone to attend the funeral 
of Catholicos Gevorg Churekjian. At his 
request a meeting was arranged on Satur- 
day, October 30, 1954, at my home, be- 
tween the Holy Father, a relative of his 
and myself. The Archbishop gave us cer- 
tain information about conditions in Ar- 
menia. He told us of the abundance of 
consumers’ goods and the cheap prices, 
how the streets crawled with taxicabs 
whose drivers were largely women and girls. 

When I asked him what would a man in 
Erevan pay for a suit of clothes like the 
one he had on, he replied that woolen 
clothes were costly. He said the same was 
true of the kind of shoes he wore. His re- 
lative volunteered to figure out the fare 
of taxicabs which, converting rubles into 
dollars, was no less than the fare in Bos- 
ton. 

All the same, this particular bit of in- 
formation had something in it which ap- 
pealed to the soul of the Armenian, To 
know and feel that the capital of Armenia 
was prosperous, modern, full of taxicabs, 
lifted one’s spirits like a glass of imported 
wine. 

After this heartening information about 
Armenia the Archbishop made the follow- 
ing statement: “In Erevan a high ranking 
Bolshevik official told me that the informa- 
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tion of the Dashnak press of abroad in re- 
gard to Armenia was both accurate and ex- 
peditious. Whatever happened in Armenia 
is reported by the Dashnak press accurately 
in less than one week.” 

I might incidentally say that neither in 
the course of the conversation that evening 
nor up until now have I been able to diag- 
nose the real motive of the high ranking 
Bolshevik officer who made this statement. 

In the course of the evening’s conversa- 
tion reference also was made to the strangu- 
lation of the Catholicos. Addressing his 
words to me, the Archbishop said some- 
what testily, “Levon, you pain me by re- 
ferring to this matter on every occasion. 
No such thing has taken place. What strang- 
ulations, what nuns at you talking about? 
There are no nuns at Etchmiadzin. The man 
was old and sick and he died, that’s all.” 

“Holy Father, only a little while ago you 
said Dashnak information about Armenia 
was both swift and accurate. Our informa- 
tion is that the Catholicos was murdered by 
strangulation. You made two to three trips 
to Armenia and you certainly must know 
the truth. Please tell us exactly as you know 
it,” I pressed the Archbishop. 

“Catholicos Khoren was an old man,” 
the Archbishop replied calmly. “He had 
heart trouble, he fell ill one day, the au- 
thorities denied him medical attention so 
he died in two weeks.” 
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The Archbishop’s relative anticipated my 
question. “You say the Catholicos of All 
Armenians was sick and yet they denied 
him a doctor? What is the difference of 
killing him with their hands or letting the 
man die from lack of medical care? It’s all 
the same to me. Plainly, they killed our 
Catholicos.” 


To my question as to who performed the 
burial the Archbishop replied, “My dear, 
there are no nuns in Etchmiadzin, the nuns 
are in Tiflis. There are chambermaids at 
Etchmiadzin who fix up the rooms, They 
were the ones who discovered the dead 
body and later buried him.” 


The Archbishop's relative again anticipat- 
ed me: “That’s even worse, Holy Father. 
I would have preferred the illusion of the 
nuns having buried our Catholicos. No, I 
prefer to believe Levon’s version, at least 
in the case of His burial.” 

Thus ended the story of Archbishop Tiran 
Nersoyan. Khoren Muradbekian, the 
Catholicos of All Armenians fell sick and 
was allowed to die without a single doctor 
or a semblance of medical aid, and was 
buried by the hands of chambermaids who 
worked in the Monastery. 

This was the fate which befell a godly, 
patriotic, universally worshipped courage- 
ous Catholicos in the Paradise of the Prole- 
tarians. 





@ “HE WHOM THEY LIONIZE”: 


AVETIK ISAHAKIAN 


AND 


THE SOVIET REGIME 


REUBEN DARBINIAN 


The period of 1911-1926 which he spent 
outside of the fatherland were no doubt 
years of great hardship for Avetik Isahak- 
ian, the late great poet of the Armenians. 
But as long as the Bolsheviks had not yet 
taken over the power in Armenia he had a 
steady modest pension left from his pa- 
ternal house which, together with the 
aid of his admirers and the proceeds from 
his writings, insured for him quite a toler- 
able, and at times even a pleasant, life 
in European cities. 


The situation was palpably changed, 


however, when the Bolshevik Revolution 
and the ensuing Soviet regime impoverish- 
ed the Armenians not only in the fatherland 
but in entire Russia. The new regime put 
an end to Avetik Isahakian’s paternal al- 
lowance as well it cut short the material 
support of his friends within Armenia and 
Russia. Thereafter he was forced to fall 
back on his pen for a living, as well as 
a puny pittance, which his friends of abroad 
sent him from time to time as their gener- 
osity or whim dictated it. 


When we consider that the market for 
his pen abroad was exceedingly limited — 
chiefly the Dashnak press and specifically 
the “Hairenik” Publications, while the cas- 
ual contributions from friends were too 
trivial to count, it will not be difficult to 
picture the uncertainty and the insecurity 
which confronted Avetik Isahakian in Eu- 
rope after the downfall of the Independent 


Armenian Republic. His letters during the 
years following the sovietization of Ar- 
menia until his return to the fatherland 
leave no doubt in this respect. 


Avetik Isahakian confesses in certain terms 
that one of the principal motives of his re- 
turn to Armenia, if not the only motive, 
was his dire, and now turned into insuffer- 
able condition in Venice where he lived 
grudgingly for four long years, Neverthe- 
less he also confesses that another of his 
motives was to refresh the sources of his 
creative writing, his recollections of life in 
the fatherland, the native types, the patterns, 
the mores and the spiritual climate. He also 
felt the urge of his longing for the soil and 
the life of the fatherland. In short, he want- 
ed both to insure his economic security and 
to aid his creative work. 

It is highly significant that Avetik Isahak- 
ian never felt the need of returning to Ar- 
menia as long as, comparatively speaking, 
he enjoyed an economically secure life in 
Europe. 

For instance, in 1916 the wealthy Arme- 
nians of Baku opened an unlimited credit 
account for the publication of the monthly 
periodical called Gortz (Work), and 
through me they offered Avetik Isahakian 
travelling expenses and an adequate in- 
come if he returned to the Caucasus and 
wrote regularly for the new periodical. He 
refused the offer jokingly and would not 
leave Europe. Similarly, in the days of the 
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Independent Republic of Armenia, as a 
well-known Dashnak writer, he had every 
opportunity to return to Armenia and yet, 
strangely enough, he did not. 

These eloquent facts conclusively proved 
that neither the longing for the fatherland 
nor the urge to refresh the sources of his 
creative work were strong enough to in- 
duce him to return to Armenia as was the 
deterioration of his economic condition 
which made life in Europe no longer toler- 
able for him. And this he did despite the 
fact, as his letters prove, he was fully aware 
of the oppressive regime which prevailed 
in Soviet Armenia. 


Nevertheless, to be perfectly just to him, 
it should be stated that although his dire 
material condition played a big role in 
his return to Soviet Armenia, even that 
much would not have sufficed for his final 
step were it not for the fact that he naively 
believed the attractive promises and the 


assurances of the Soviet Government con- 
veyed to him through his old Bolshevik 
friends concerning which he speaks qui:e 
freely in his letters. if he had refused to ac- 
cept their word, in all probabilty he would 
never have returned to Soviet Armenia. 

The following excerpt from one of his 
letters is quite significant in this respect. 

“The Soviet Government has offered me 
all the facilities to go to the fatherland and 
to return if I so wish. It has been highly 
respectful toward me — not an offensive 
word, look or condition. The Soviet Govern- 
ment will give me every convenience to go 
about the country and to see it. I shall 
go to Akhalkalak and Old Nakhitchevan 
and Karabagh and Gandzak, wherever Ar- 
menians are concentrated. How much ma- 
terial for writing I shall be able to col- 
lect and how vastly I shall be refreshed! 
To me the road shall always be open. They 
appeal to me officially every year.” 

It is true that the Bolsheviks at first per- 
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mitted him, after a brief stay in Armenia, 
to return to Europe, but they did this in 
order to have him bring to Armenia with 
him his wife and child. So, when he 
returned the second time, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment repudiated its promises and closed 
the doors against him, because it is im- 
possible to believe that the Avetik Isahak- 
ian who loved Europe so intensely would 
never during the last 30 years of his life 
have wanted to breathe anew the free air 
of Europe.* 

We can, therefore, confidently state that, 
to Avetik Isahakian, Armenia under the 
ruthless Soviet regime, became a veritable 
prison from which he had no, nor could 
have any exit. 

It is quite true that in this prison the 
Soviet jailers did not treat him badly. It 
is quite true that he himself and his 
family were assured of a comfortable liv- 
ing provided he never deviated from the 
rules of his prison. It is quite true that he 
never was in distress in regard to food, 
clothing and shelter. 

And yet it is impossible to imagine that 
he did not suffer severe spiritual strains, 
very severe, because when the Soviet 
“purge” was taking care of his beloved 
Simon Hacobian, Zabel Yesayian, Aksel 
Bakountz, Vahan Totoventz and countless 
other writers, it is impossible to conceive 
that he did not share the deep tragedy both 
for those friends and for himself. How could 
he be sure that he himself was immune to 
the Soviet purge and that the Soviet grim 
reaper might not some day catch up with 
him, too? 





* We are told that, in the hey the Soviet 
Government once more permitted him to = 
Europe, but that was an official mission 
with definite restrictive conditions, He left Sebind 
bis wife and bis son as hostages in Armenia and 
he visited abroad as a paid of the 
Soviet a ye under strict security agents’ 
surv In other words, be was not free 
to do ae be plemed bat was obliged to cary 
out unerringly the Soviet government's orders. 
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How else can we explain the fact that 
although in Soviet Armenia Avetik Isahak- 
ian was completely free of material worries 
and could have devoted his entire time to 
creative writing, he did not produce a 
single work worthy of his great talent and 
generally produced very little? 

True, in his anxiety to retain his life 
pension and not to risk his life, from time 
to time he was forced to eulogize Stalin 
and his regime but these forced panegyrics 
were no credit either to his talent or his 
person. 

From time to time he was forced to 
carry out the Soviet government’s political 
directives through various personal state- 
ments in an effort to influence the Arme- 
nian people. 

From time to time he was forced to 
welcome various delegations from abroad 
(writers and clergymen), as well as tourists, 
and to influence them in favor of the Soviet, 
but these efforts were not remotely related 
to literature. 

During the last 30 years of his life which 
he spent under the Soviet regime he also 
wrote some memoires about the profiles 
of the past. And yet there was nothing cre- 
ative in these writings, and most important 
of all, even in the writing of these memoirs 
the author was forced to confine himself to 
personalities who were not Dashnaks. 
Whereas, the fact is, until he reached the 
age of 51-52, Avetik Ishakian was chiefly 
associated with Dashnaks concerning whom 
he could have written highly valuable rem- 
iniscences, far better than the non- Dash- 
naks whom he knew less and about whom 
he wrote. 

Naturally, it was not to refresh his mem- 
ory about the sources of such “literary” 
creativity that Avetik Ishakian had depart- 
ed for Soviet Armenia. He had believed 
that by going there he would be able to 
complete more easily his great epic novel 
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“Ousta Karo” whose first six chapters al- 
ready had been published in the Hairenik 
Monthly. And as his letters prove, he had 
already completed the manuscript of this 
novel, and if he was reluctant to publish the 
remaining chapters, it was because he felt 
the need of revising it by refreshing his 
memory with his fresh impressions of the 
country. 

The question is, what happened to “Ousta 
Karo” which Avetik Ishakian considered 
one of his most important literary works 
and with which his creative mind was en- 
grossed ever since 1911? 

As far as we recall the author never even 
lightly referred to it after his departure to 
Soviet Armenia. 

Why? Because “Ousta Karo” especially 
dealt with the great historical period of 
freedom aspiring Armenians, especially the 
heroic generation of the Armenian Revolu- 
tionary Federation. One needed the naive 
faith of an Avetik Isahakian in the solemn 
promises of the Soviet Government to be- 
lieve that, by going to Soviet Armenia, he 
would have the full freedom to put it in 
final form and publish a work like “Ousta 
Karo.” Furthermore, under the Soviet ter- 
ror, where would Avetik Ishakian find the 
characters of his novel with which to refresh 
his memory? 

“Ousta Karo” was not the only work 
which was buried under the strangulating 
Soviet regime. The same fate was shared 
by the incipient conception and _ initial 
labors on another novel and a series of 
short stories which are mentioned in his 
letters more than once, before his departure 
to Soviet Armenia. 

How did this come about? Was it not 
true that after he settled down in Soviet 
Armenia he was free of economic worries 
and therefore he could devote his entire 
time to his creative activity which had al- 
ways been his dream? How come that when 
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he was still in Europe and was harassed 
by economic worries he could find time to 
write and publish in the Hairenik Monthly 
a series of magnificent short stories, as well 
as the first six chapters of his great novel 
“Ousta Karo”? How come he could not 
produce a single work of comparative lit- 
erary value while he lived in Soviet Ar- 
menia? 

The answer to these questions is none 
other than that artistic creativity can sprout 
and flourish only in a climate of compara- 
tive freedom which even the Tsarist Gov- 
ernment had offered. Whereas the un- 
paralleled Soviet tyranny does not offer 
any freedom to its writers and artists in 
their creative field, but on the contrary 
threatens their lives if they deviate from the 
Soviet directives. 


Avetik Isahakian not only was subjected to 
strictest sort of censorship for every line 
which he wrote or proposed to write but 


was under the perpetual danger of forfeit- 
ing his head should any of his writings, or 
any part of his writings prove not pleas- 
ing to the Soviet government. And since 
the government policy was liable to sud- 
den changes from day to day, and since 
Avetik Ishakian could have no assurance 
that what the Soviet censor had approved 
today might not turn into a catastrophe to 
himself the following day, in all probability 
he felt it safest to write as little as possible, 
and to write what was absolutely necessary 
in order to keep his head o» his shoulders. 

This is the reason why Avetik Isahakian’s 
fertile pen which in free Europe, and 
earlier under the Tsarist regime, had pro- 
duced so many great works, practically 
dried up in the terror-ridden climate of the 
Soviet regime. 


We can therefore confidently state that, 
by moving to Soviet Armenia, although he 
insured for himself a modest security (food, 
clothing and shelter), Avetik Isahakian seal- 
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ed his doom as a writer of prose and verse. 

We have not a doubt that Avetik Isahak- 
ian must have deeply regretted his going 
back to Armenia. We have no dobt that, it 
he had the chance, he would by all means 
have returned to Europe to resume his 
creative work in a free climate. But un- 
fortunately the Soviet Government, after 
luring him into Armenia with lavish prom- 
ises, deceived him, made it impossible for 
him to extricate himself from his prison, and 
curtailed his creative talent. 

Alas, what a tragedy! How many master- 
pieces Avetik Isahkahian could have con- 
tributed to Armenian literarture had he 
spent the last 30 years of his life in a free 
society! 

It was a great misfortune, both to him- 
self and to Armenian letters, that Avetik 
Isahakian could not realize any of his 
dreams when he abandoned the free world 
and sojourned to the Soviet world to do 
his writing under the Soviet yoke. And al- 
though he was forced to assume the role of 
advocate of the tyranny of his finding un- 
til the end of his life, to his eternal honor 
we should confess that he never permitted 
himself vulgarly to attack the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation, as did other 
former Dashnaks who returned to Armenia, 
such as Sunar and Simon Hacobian. 

Only in one respect Avetik Ishakian was 
more fortunate than other Armenian literary 
luminaries who believed that they still 
could create freely under the strangulating 
Soviet regime. Avetik Isahakian, although 
sealed his literary doom under duress, he 
at least enjoyed a comfortable life for 30 
years and died a natural death, whereas 
Zabel Yesayian, Vahan Totoventz, Charentz 
and Aksel Bakountz did not share a similar 
fate. 

One of the saddest and most pathetic 
aspects of contemporary Armenian life un- 
doubtedly is that, a genius like Avetik 
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Isahakian, when he was a Dashnak and was 
producing his literary masterpieces, he was 
not even noted by the Ramgavar-Hunchak- 
“Progressive” congerie, but when, to return 
to his fatherland under foreign rule, he was 
forced to sever his relations with the Ar- 
menian Revolutionary Federation, and con- 
sequently did not produce a single work 
worthy of his former reputation, to the 
anti-Dashnak factions he became the great- 
est writer of contemporary Armenia. What 
irony of fate, and what an insult to the 
memory of the great Avetik Isahakian! 


® 

When after his first brief visit to Arme- 
nia Avetik Isahakian returned to Europe, 
thinking he was here to stay, we wrote 
him to continue his collaboration with the 
Hairenik Monthly and, at the first opportu- 
nity, send us the remaining chapters of 
“Ousta Karo.” We also asked him not to 
fail to give us his impressions of Soviet 
Armenia. But we never received an answer. 

When a second letter went without an 
answer we wrote to one of our Paris cor- 
respondents who was a friend of Avetik 
Isahakian and asked him to see him and 
find out the reason for his silence. The lat- 
ter admitted to our correspondent that 
the reason he did not answer our letters 
was because he intended to return to So- 
viet Armenia and consequently was afraid 
either to write to us or to agree to collab- 
orate with our Hairenik Monthly. As to 
our request for his comments on Armenia 
and the condition of the people, he had said 
to our correspondent: 

“When you go to Boston and see Artashes 
(Reuben Darbinian) tell him the following 
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as my answer to all his questions. Recently 
on my visit to Alexandropol (now Lenina- 
kan) with a company of educators I went 
out for a walk. As we emerged from the 
city, from the yard of a house we heard the 
lusty braying of a donkey, whereupon one 
of our company exclaimed, ‘How happy we 
would he if we were like that donkey so 
we could bray freely and fearlessly?’ We all 
chuckled at the truth of his witticism. If 
Artashes wants to have a real idea of the 
present spiritual condition of the Armenian 
people this story will fully enlighten him.” 

All the same Avetik Isahakian did not 
change his decision to return to Armenia, 
nor did he linger long behind. He returned 
because he no longer could provide for his 
family with his pen abroad and he had no 
aptitude for any other kind of labor, while 
the Soviet Government not only insured 
his living but promised him every oppor- 
tunity freely to continue his literary ac- 
tivity without any humiliating conditions. 

He believed those promises and went 
back to Armenia, fully convinced that the 
Soviet Government would make an excep- 
tion in his case and would be considerate to 
him. 


Unfortunately, however, even though in 
Soviet Armenia he was free from material 


anxieties, he had no real peace of 
mind or any kind of freedom to continue his 
creative work. And while he lived to a 
ripe old age of 82, Armenian literature lost 
one of its greatest masters, as well as those 
masterpieces which he had begun abroad 
and he assuredly would have completed 
had he spent the last thirty years of his life 
in a free political climate. 





@ UNCLE BEDROS WINS A GAME — 


GOD BLESS 


AND A WIFE 


AMERICA ! 


BARON MIKAN 


“God bless Ameereeca!” 

“And?” 

“And Yengee A. C.!” My Uncle Bachelor 
Bedros’ voice was incongruously thin and 
breathy. He pronounced the A as though it 
were spelled with an H. 


“Sure,” Clafferty said, jetting a stream 
of tobacco juice into the dust. And so, 
one by one, said all the others on the two 
teams. Until, finally only myself, a thirteen 
year old boy fearfully distant from Lucik 
Hannum as stood by the bats and she by 
the water pail, “God bless America! And 
the Yankee A. C.!” 

Uncle Bachelor Bedros himself had 
proudly introduced the partiotic ritual the 
year before. That year the Black Skull 
A. C. had contested the Yankees for the 
pennant. Since his own team, the Ali Babas, 
had long since been eliminated that season, 
Uncle Bachelor Bedros had been the series 
umpire. 

Of course, that year, the first year of 
the talismanic saying, the Yankees had 
again copped the pennant as on the pre- 
vious four years of the league’s life. And this 
in spite of the fact that Uncle Bachelor 
Bedros had interpreted the umpire’s role 
as being that of a third, balance-of-power 
aloof participant in the uneven contest. 
Uncle Bachelor Bedros was that kind of 
man. And the league was that kind of 
league. 

Moreover, everyone knew that the Yan- 
kees could play with their bat and water 
boys filling empty berths and still waltz 


away with the pennant. They were that 
good. 

But this year, as I say, somehow through 
the force of Uncle Bachelor Bedros’ greatly 
improved pitching control the Ali Babas 
managed to get into the pennant playoffs. 
And, eighth wonder of our turbulent sand- 
lot world, they even ran the Yankees right 
down to the wire with the score tied up 
two games apiece. 

“God bless Ameereeca!” Towering Uncle 
Bedro’s high voice trumpeted across the 
diamond to Clafferty. 


“Sure,” Clafferty said. Clafferty was a 
tall, wide but mild kind of man. Uncle 
Bachelor Bedros was also tall and wide but 
anything but mild. That was why his voice 
always sounded so incongruous. 

Having won the toss of the coin, Uncle 
Bachelor Bedros chose second turn at bat. 
The Ali Babas went out onto the field, one 
and one, their bony chests and wiry shoul- 
ders ballooned out in the stuffed union 
suit tops they wore for uniforms. What- 
ever way they could look more formidable 
was much needed help to the runty Al 
Babas. 

But even more unprepossessing than 
they, her life afflicted with the pox which 
had obliterated her right eye, was Lucik 
Hannum. Even before that eerie night of 
the year before, I could never really warm 
up to Lucik Hannum. This was especially 
true since, like the others, I had long sus- 
pected that in addition to being our team's 
mascot she was also my Uncle Bachelor 
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Bedros secret wife and therefore, my sur- 
rogate aunt. 

To make up for her ugliness of face and 
limb, Lucik Hannum had one very large 
talent. She could dance like no one else 
could, for she danced like no one else did. 
Uncle Bachelor Bedros was said to have 
bought her from a nomadic tribe of Be- 
douins on one of his boyhood trips to the 
Damascus slave bazaar when he was in 
the old land. The latter seemed to be borne 
out by the small tattoo mark of the Bedouin 
servant class that was imprinted on the 
skin of Lucik Hannum’s left hand. It was 
also borne out by her secret repertoire of 
fierce Bedouin slave girl dances. 


As was finally revealed to us, that eerie- 
awesome night of a year before in the 
little meadow of Old Melope Kolga’s Con- 
necticut grape farm where we earned our 
keep. It had been at a time of great feast- 
ing, a time of great kepf, as my country- 
men put it. Intelligent Ando Bala, his big 
Tatar eyes bright with the urges of his new 
hope, had been made a new citizen of the 
glorious United States. He was the first of 
the tribe to be made such. 


I was permitted to sit in on the cele- 
bration because I was an orphan and also 
because, after little Dikran Horum, I was 
the only other one who could play the 
dembeque tom tom. Yet, at that, even 
though I was a rapidly growing boy of 12, 
I was still not permitted to do more than 
taste the wine. 


After all the eating and after all the 
singing to the throbbing of Dikran Horum’s 
dembeque, and after the quarter barrel 
of wine drinking, everyone had grown dull 
and heavy with sleep. Ando Bala’s cele- 
bration feast had threatened to come to 2 
premature end. 

Quickly, however, Uncle Bachelor Be- 
dros had taken Lucik Hannum and Dikran 
Horum te one side. Minutes later, Lucik 
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Hannum went off by herself through the 
tall meadow grass to the small hut she had 
to herself next to the large hut the boys 
shared. 

A half hour later, I was wide-eyed with 
surprise Lucik Hannum came gliding black 
through the meadow in a costume the like 
of which I had never visualized this side 
of THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. Yet, it was 
even more than that. Rather, I would say, 
even less. She was covered with nothing 
more than sheer fancy brassiere and a pair 
of silk balloony pantaloons. Her kinky hair 
now was combed and then kept in place 
with vaseline in such a way as to make 
her look like a Medusa; her eyes were 
heavily etched with mascara, giving the 
bad right one a most sinister appearance, 
while her lips were extended in all direc- 
tions with a purplish rouge. As she came 
toward us like that, she smiled in a stereo- 
typed gelid fashion, revealing her blacken- 
ed teeth. Her quietly gliding legs whisper- 


ed through the uncut hay grass like a pair 
of graceful serpents, themselves already do- 
ing a slow dance. While below, almost 
hidden in meadow heather, quickly creep- 
ing toward us like two bold mice, her feet 
were bare — her toenails, like her teeth and 
her fingernails, were blackened. 


Still drowsing heavily, one leaning 
against the other in the falling sunlight. 
the boys were oblivious of the approaching 
vision. 

Until, suddenly, thrashing the skin of 
his dembeque tom tom wildly, Dikran 
Horum was calling out his aroused feelings 
ot rhythmic verve. While Lucik Hannum 
herself was swaying and throbbing rapidly 
from the waist up like a rhythm beserk 
oriental manequin. At the same time, her 
head was thrown back, her mouth was 
open, revealing the blackened teeth and 
releasing a curdling yell that sounded like 
a cross between the mating call of a ban- 
shee and a Mohawk war whoop. 
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In seconds, the boys were slipping to 
the ground from their props against each 
other. Some even jumped to their feet and, 
looking around with wide eyes, cried, “The 
rampaging Infidels!” 

Until they had seen it was Lucik Han- 
num, dancing for them at long last. And 
then, quickly recovered, they started clap- 
ping rhythmically and shouting themselves. 


For the first time I thought I saw some- 
thing like pride for his Lucik Hannum 
come into Uncle Bachelor Bedros’ face. 
That night, late, long after the great soft 
black fog of summer evening had veiled 
the meadow while the three quarters moon 
came glowing through, Uncle Bachelor 
Bedros came closest to escorting Lucik 
Hannum openly back to her hut. Had he 
done so, it would have been a public ac- 
knowledgement of their time-hallowed re- 
lationship; she would have become his 
wife in name as well as in fact. 


From that night, giving a sudden start 
to the green growth of my young life, 
Lucik Hannum had become something 
frighteningly special, as though she were 
an ogress. I had a great many nightmares 
about her after that night. Whereas for the 
older boys, so long separated from women 
of their own kind, she had also become 
something special, but in a different way. 
But evidently she had not yet become 
special enough in stil! another way for 
Uncle Bachelor Bedros to have taken that 
final big public step of avowal. 


But now, again, here they were, the Ali 
Babas, taking swallows from Lucik Han- 
num’s pail and then running out on that 
field to their positions for the final game 
of that year’s pennant race. What was 
more, the series score was evened up at two 
games apiece. While Lucik Hannum and 
myself, as usual keeping our distance from 
each other, acted as water-woman and bat 
boy respectively. Party of the secret to the 
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Ali Baba’s success that year was not only 
Uncle Bachelor Bedros’ greatly improved 
pitching control but also the mixture of 
equal parts of water and wine that Lucik 
Hannum ladled out to our boys from that 
pail of hers. 


As the Ali Babas took their positions on 
the diamond, I knew what would be run- 
ning through their minds: 

“Make it, Oh, Lord, that Bachelor Bedros’ 
arm is in good kepf this afternoon;” 

For when Uncle Bachelor Bedros’ arm was 
in control, and with little Dikran Horum 
being delivered so many walks and then 
stealing around the base line, our team 
usually squeaked by with a score of 1 to 0, 
or 2 to 1, or such. When Uncle Bachelor 
Bedros’ arm was not in control, the score 
was a rout, 15 to 0 or 18 to l. Once it 
even went as high as 75 to 0. It was as 
simple as all that. And if Uncle Bachelor 
Bedros could hit as well as he could throw, 
or even hit at all, it would have been much 
simpler. But, you know, like the others, 
worse than the others, Uncle Bedros could 
not hit anything this side the size of a 
Persian melon. His hitting was so poor 
that he insisted he would not be shamed 
by it in the note-book annals of the league 
kept by the bat boys of each team. He in- 
sisted that a blank 0000 batting average 
was much more respectable and unshame- 
ful a one to have recorded by his proud 
name. 


The first eight innings of this last, so im- 
portant game of the series were typical of a 
day in which Uncle Bachelor Bedros had 
absolute control over his arm. Going into 
the top half of the ninth, the score stood 
2 to 0, in favour of the Ali Babas. Yes, 2 to 
0, miraculously in favour of the Ali Babas. 
It was like the making of one of those 
many miracles about which I had heard 
so much in my childhood. 

But, as I say, within minutes, things 
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rudely devised began to happen, popping 
all over the field with solidly hit balls as 
the Yankees came to bat for the last time. 
There was almost sprung hysteria in the 
ranks of the Ali Babas. Lucik Hannum and 
I sat in our separate spots of anguish on 
the hill along the third base line on the 
verge of tearing out our respective hair in 
accordance with the tradition of our people. 
“Der Azwatz, inchou mer bach pete ele?” 

“Lord, why must this be our fate?” 

Of course the question was rhetorical. 
The Lord knew why, we knew why, and 
everyone else knew why. Bachelor Bedros’ 
control seemed to have given out, at least 
for the moment. 


By the time Uncle Bachelor Bedros final- 
ly got his control back to put across the 
final out after many drinks from Lucik Han- 
num’s pail, the score stood at 5 to 2, in 
favour of the Yankees. 

Yet it was a not-to-be daunted Ali Baba 
A. C. that came up for its last turn at bat. 


To see them, the way they ran from that 
diamond on their bowed legs to the pail 
of wined-water and then to homeplate, 
the way they threw their gloves at each 
other and shouted, you would have thought 
that the past half inning had not taken 
place, or, if it had, that the record note- 
books lied about their batting averages. 

Two men at bat and as many outs later, 
however, that century-hardened fool-hardy 
courage of theirs had sagged quite as 
audibly as it had been overblown and 
windy but a few minutes before. 

It was little Dikran Horum’s turn at bat. 
For the moment, our hopes flickered up 
again in the presence of fool’s gold. Of 
course, as always, Dikran Horum walked. 

Right then, with this thimbleful of water 
on the great Sahara of our defeat before 
us, Uncle Bachelor Bedros had begun to 
scheme. 

First he took another long draught of the 
special Lucik Hannum pail and gave Dik- 
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ren Horum the sign to stay put, not to at- 
tempt to steal. We were all struck with 
wonder. Had Uncle Bachelor Bedros taken 
too much of the pail? 

Then Uncle Bachelor Bedros asked Claf- 
ferty’s permission to make an unorthodox 
substitution. Of course Clafferty agreed 
without any bones made, for hadn’t he used 
his two sons in the previous four series 
games? 

And the substitute? Myself, of course, 
hardly turned thirteen, thin and wiry, and 
very much of a fearful runt of a boy. But 
Uncle Bachelor Bedros was giving the or- 
ders, and it was my place to listen and to 
suffer whatever humiliation might be in 
store for me. 

As I tried to pick up one of the bats 
that felt as though it had sunk rots into 
the ground, Uncle Bachelor Bedros took 
me to one side. 

“Sister's son, you give ear to me,” he 
whispered with big threatening looks of 
his eyes, “If you value that orphaned life of 
yours in the least, you will just stand at that 
plate with that bat on your shoulders, with- 
out going out to the temptation of the 
ball.” 

And then, as though to make doubly sure, 
he took the ordinary team bat from my 
hands and placed the large club that was 
his special bat on my shoulders. As he did 
so, the bat looking and feeling like a young 
oak tree, he said, “This is just in case you 
do not give ear to my words.” 

As Uncle Bachelor Bedros had expected, 
I was walked, moving Dikran Horum to 
second, 

This next time, it was Lucik Hannum, as 
a substitute for Ando Bala. And you know, 
she could not even give a protest as that 
single eye of hers looked with wonder all 
about the field, as though to say, “What 
does this man have in mind?” — to the 
whole world about us. 

And, of course, as expected, Clafferty 
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walked Lucik Hannum one, two, three, and 
four — she was that intimidating a sight. 
And the bases were loaded. But now there 
was not another unorthodox substitute in 
sight. Perhaps this was why Clafferty had 
walked Lucik Hannum, Uncle Bachelor 
Bedros’ turn at bat being next. 


It was at this moment that Uncle Bache- 
lor Bedros really showed himself. Right 
away, the first two pitches lobbed over the 
plate as very slow and careful strikes, Uncle 
Bachelor Bedros began to malinger. He 
would pick up his out-sized bat and swing 
it elaborately. And then, as though satisfied, 
he would walk toward the plate. But, just 
a step from the batter’s box, he would stop 
and give a wide expression of pain. He 
would turn his face first out to Clafferty 
and then back to the umpire and then in 
all directions, as though to the whole world, 
as though to say, “Suddenly see, I have a 
sensation of distress. I think I am ill all 
of a sudden.” 

Of course the umpire called time. What 
was more, Clafferty moved solicitously to 
homeplate. But each time Uncle Bachelor 
Bedros waved him away as he again took 
his position at the plate. But, you know, 
that look of distress again. 

Finally, Uncle Bachelor Bedros called 
out to the pitcher’s mound in a most pale 
voice, “Meester Clafferty, we have pre- 
sumed on your patience so much this after- 
noon. You have a right to complain, es- 
pecially with victory so certainly yours, 
maybe one pitch away. But a game is a 
game and must be played out. With your 
permission, we could do that very easily.” 


“My permission? Sure enough,” Clafferty 
said, agreeable as always. 

“I did not know, but now I am certain,” 
Uncle Bachelor Bedros went on in a most 
pale and humble voice, “This affliction I 
am suddenly struck with is one I knew as 
a boy in the old land and have it only rarely 
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as a grown man. Now suddenly, in a critical 
time of stress, after many months of quiet, 
it strikes me suddenly again. There is only 


one remedy for it.” 


Chewing his cud of tobacco and waiting, 
Clafferty kept looking at him. 


“But this remedy is a special one, has to 
be made special,” Uncle Bachelor Bedros 
said, “And amongst all my people in this 
land, only my wife,” and there it was final- 
ly out, the public acknowledgment and in 
this devious, inadvertent way, though not 
even yet fully given, “knows how to make 
it. To make it, I will have to ask your per- 
mission to hold up the game until she re- 
turns to our hut in my countryman Kolga’s 
farm and prepares the remedy and re- 
turns with it. 

Clafferty looked at Uncle Bachelor Be- 
dros as though he were witnessing the de- 
mise of the big man’s sanity. Finally, with 
a great shrug, he said, “Sure, anything to get 
the last pitch in and the game over with.” 
He spat out a mouthful of the tobacco and 
gave a deep sigh of patience. 

Sending the original players back in for 
Lucik Hannum and myself, Uncle Bache- 
lor Bedros took us to one side and told us 
what he wanted us to do. As he talked, he 
kept giving me furious eyes. 


“Listen to me,” he whispered in a voice 
as bodeful as that of a cobra, “If you let 
that boyish fearfulness of yours get in the 
way, I promise you will have to unbury 
yourself from next to your mother and 
father when I am through with you.” 


Within seconds, I was behind the big 
wheel of his blue Buick roadmaster; I had 
to stretch to my fullest young heights to see 
the road clearly and to keep my foot even 
on the gas pedal. At the same time, I made 
a desperate effort to keep my mind empty 
of the thought of Lucik Hannum, sitting 
at my side, as we drove the two miles all 
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the way back to old Melope Kolga’s farm. 

When we returned to the ball grounds 
a half hour later, Lucik Mannum wrapped 
her coat tightly about herself and slipped 
her sandals. It was all I could do to call 
up enough presence of mind to drop a bur- 
lap covering over the dembeque tom tom, 
wrapping it tightly. When I looked up, 
there was Uncle Bachelor Bedros, head 
thrust over the window of the roadmaster, 
eyes big and inspecting. 

“Is it done? It is done, I hope,” he said, 
picking out the tell-tale signs of our work 
on Lucik Hannum’s face, underneath her 
coat and through the ribbed shilouette of 
the burlap bag. His eyes went off us with 
gratification. At the same moment, he look- 
ed into the rear of the roadmaster, picking 
out the makings of a shish kebab roast, the 
two ten pound legs of lamb taken from 
Melope Kolga’s ice box, all the roasting 
vegetables of peppers, leek, tomatoes, and 
onions, together with the four gallons of 


wine covered with damp burlap bags. 


“Yes, I see it is done.” There was a 
sensuous sigh of satisfaction in that thin 
voice of his. 


“Now,” he said, after a glance over his 
shoulder out to the playing field even as 
he made the gestures and suitable grimaces 
that usually accompany the taking of a 
medicine, “It must be done on the split mo- 
ment. Everything depends on this.” 

I found myself looking at him in awe as 
he said the last. 

With that, he turned about and walked 
back across the field like a new man of 
energy and decision. All about him, the op- 
position players still kneeled, sat on their 
hands and just waited patiently. In move- 
ment, Bachelor Bedros kept uttering, now 
to the center and right fielders, and now 
to the second baseman and the shortstop, 
and now to Clafferty, the pitcher, and now 
finally to the umpire behind the plate, “See, 
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see — Did I not say it, the special medicine 
would fix me?” At home plate he picked up 
his great bat and began swinging it slowly, 
deliberately, the center of all eyes again. 


There was just enough time for Lucik 
Hannum and me to slip around the edge of 
the field unobserved and take up our sta- 
tions behind the hill that ran along the 
third base line. Where we stretched out on 
our stomachs, within inches of each other. 
It was the closest I had permitted myself 
to come to her since that past year. I could 
hear her breath coming rapidly and shal- 
lowly and I could smell the heavy henna 
of her hair and body as I watched the play- 
ers on the field. 

At the batter’s box, suddenly Uncle 
Bachelor Bedros swung the bat up and held 
it straight out with his hands level to his 
shoulders and his feet wide; his knees were 
bent way down, almost as though he were 
about to kneel. And he waited. 


Suddenly, also, Clafferty stopped rub- 
bing the ball; he looked straight down the 
line to the batter's box. There was some- 
thing hesitantly poised about him. It was 
as though he dared not permit himself the 
luxury of believing the moment had finally 
come. He stepped into the pitcher’s box 
gingerly. 

Reassured, he brought his glove hand up 
and over his head finally, he brought his 
bare pitching right hand up to it and 
clutched the ball. In the batter’s box, Uncle 
Bachelor Bedros stood tensely ready, Sud- 
denly he glanced anxiously to the third 
baseline, to our hill. At that same moment, 
I looked tremulously to Lucik Hannum and 
breathed, “Ready!” Quickly, Lucik Hannum 
slipped off her coat and her sandals and 
climbed higher on the hill until her body 
was touching mine. I could feel how the 
nerves and muscles of her arms and legs 
were taut and waiting. I took the burlap 
of the dembeque tom tom and gripped the 
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drum tightly between my knees my hands 
ready over its skin. I had to bite my under- 
lip to keep it from trembling. 

While on the bases, looking for the set 
signal, their feet ready to burst loose with 
their greatest speed, our boys waited. At 
that same moment, Clafferty completed his 
windup, gave Uncle Bachelor Bedros one 
last look. And then — 


“Now!” I shouted, forcing the moment in 
myself by bringing my hands thrashing 
wildly down upon the skin of the dembe- 
que. 

“Now!” Lucik Hannum echoed almost in 
the same split second and surged to her feet 
on the brow of the hill. 

“Now!” she shouted wildly, screaming it 
out, the shout blending into the scream 
and the scream growing precipitously into 
the frenzied yell, half of a beserk rampag- 
ing Iroquois and half of a female banshee 
at the height of her passion, riding the cres- 
cendoing throbbing of the double beat of 
my dembeque, “Ohh-eee-yeedleeee-yeed|- 
eeee-ohh-eeeeeee!” 

And there it was, framed against the 
falling late afternoon sky on that hill: a 
boy who was not yet thirteen, stripped to 
his waist and sitting on the heels of his feet 
as he madly shook his head and pounded 
the dembeque desperately in time to the 
rhythms made by that grotesque little 
woman who, attired in her brassiere and 
silk pantaloons, pulsed so frantically from 
the waist up and gave that curdling scream. 

Hardly had the ball left his hand than 
Clafferty turned about in the pitcher's box 
as though he had been yanked by an in- 
visible force. His eyes wide and his mouth 
open, he looked as though a black spell had 
been cast upon him. And so the umpire, 
and so also all the others, Dawson, Smol- 
enski, Cosmo, Frechette, Blenstein, and 
Schultz — so the entire Yankee team out 
on that field. 
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And it was all in a split second. 

In that same split second, little Dikran 
Horum came scurrying home from third, 
Saro Laos made the rounds to third and 
then on to home, Ando Bala scooted like a 
frantic boy pursued by a whole barrellful 
of Kurdish rifle bullets to second, on to 
third, and all the way home; while Uncle 
Bachelor Bedros himself took off from 
homeplate like an elongated cannon ball 
caught in slow motion, rounding first, sec- 
onds later crossing the mid base, and still 
later rounding third and on his way home 
too. While, all the while, the ball soared 
like a suddenly released bulbul bird over 
the heads of the infielders, going, going 
way out into the far reaches of the field 
and still going across the road and into the 
second field for the longest homerun ball 
of that or any other year. 


When it was all over, the score stood at 
6 to 5, favour of the Ali Babas. Nobody, 
not even our own teammates, was quite sure 
how it had happened. Yet everyone was 
convinced it had happened, for there had 
been the unmistakeable evidence of the 
men running the base line and the ball soar- 
ing way over the heads of all those Yankees, 
going across the road and into the second 
field where it lay in plain view to the cen- 
ter and right fielder. 

For minutes after, Clafferty was still not 
fully recovered. His eyes went every now 
and again to Lucik Hannum on the hillock 
where she was still pulsing, but now in a 
more subdued fashion. And then he looked 
to his teamates and to the umpire and 
they to him and to each other. Finally, turn- 
ing to the center and right fielders who kept 
looking where the ball lay in the second 
field, he shrugged his shoulders, shook his 
head as though to clear it and began walk- 
ing off the mound with his glove dangling 
from his hand. I felt something like sheer 
exultance go through myself. For the first 
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time in a year I looked at Lucik Hannum 
without fear. 

Right then, Uncle Bachelor Bedros gave 
a great shout. 


“Huzzah!” he shouted like a suddenly 
cannonading battery of Mauser rifles, his 
voice actually almost boomful for the first 
time that I can remember, “It has been a 
great and eventful series. Now is the time—” 
And even as he was saying it, Setrag Kolga, 
Old Shimshun, and Bildad Bildad, all of 
whom Uncle Bachelor Bedros had sent off 
to the roadster, were hurrying back across 
the field with their arms loaded down with 
the gallons of wine, the legs of lamb and 
all the makings for the roast. At the same 
time, they too were shouting. 

Uncle Bachelor Bedros himself handed 
the gallons of wine about, first to Clafferty 
and then to the umpire, and then to one of 
our teamates, and finally alternately back 
and forth and all around again. And finally, 
the fires going out in the center of that field 
and the lamb skewered with the green 
peppers and red tomatoes and all put roast- 
ing across the flames of the charcoal fire, 
there was such a feasting and kepf-making 
the like of which we had never before seen. 

Before that evening was over, little Dik- 
ran Horum and I beat the dembeque tom 
tom again and again while Lucik Hannum 
answered the shouting requests by going 
through her complete repertoire of Bedouin 
slave girl dances. 


“But how?” simple Setrak Kolga kept 
saying over and over as we plunged through 
the country night in the roadmaster hours 
later, “How was it that you, Bachelor Bed- 
ros, who, as you yourself know, as I know, 
as the whole wide world knows, has an 
0000 batting average on the books should 
at such a time send such a far home-run 
ball, and into the second field? How?” 

“How not?” Uncle Bachelor Bedros said, 
giving Setrak Kolga the edge of a wily 
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smile, his big right, non-driving arm wrap- 
ped tightly about Lucik Hannum’s shoul- 
ders while I felt warm and secure sitting 
snugly between both of them, “I cannot 
hit, it is true. But I have hand — No?” Tak- 
ing his left hand from the wheel for the 
moment and the right from Lucik Han- 
num’s shoulders, grudgingly, he shook 
them. For that moment his hands looked 
like some mystical separate beings. 

“And I have great powerful arms —” 
he swung his right arm out as though pitch- 
ing. 

“You mean,” simple Setrag Kolga sudden- 
ly blurted with great wonder and delight in 
his voice, “When Clafferty pitched to you, 
in all the diversion of the noise and danc- 
ing and excitement made by your little 
nephew Mesrope and by Lucik Hannum — 
when the ball came to you, instead of hit- 
ting out at it, you caught it and —”. 


Uncle Bachelor Bedros gave Setrag Kolga 
the most expansive beatific smile that his 
wide face was capable of forming, “Setrag 
Kolga, I do not think you are so simple 
as your father makes you out to be.” 

And simple Setrag Kolga, “Bachelor Bed- 
ros, until this very moment I did not really 
know it, but now I am certain — in all the 
world, in all of America even, there is not 
another man so clever as you.” 


Now the smile almost burst into an even 
greater ardour. Uncle Bachelor Bedros 
gave the smile down to Lucik Hannum’s 
tiny luminous face. Something like a spec- 
ial look of much postponed triumph slip- 
ping into her single good eye and some- 
thing almost masked gratification glimmer- 
ing dimly from the obliterated right one, 
Lucik Hannum returned the smile softly. 
Uncle Bachelor Bedros stepped on the ac- 
celerator — the roadster hesitated and then 
spurted forward like a mountain Tatar war 
horse of the old land, suddenly given the 
tip of the sabre. With all my countrymen, 
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now laughing and singing, feeling trium- 
phant in its back seat. 

The next early morning, the sun was 
just beginning to rise when we broke up 
our second victory party in Old Melope 
Kolga’s meadow. For the first time, my un- 
cle, Bachelor Bedros, walked to the little 
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avowed aunt, Lucik Hannum, as I stood 
among the men, smiling and gulping my 
first full glass of wine. 

And that’s how it was done, how the Ali 
Babas won the pennant from the Yankees, 
and how Lucik Hanum finally became 
Bachelor Bedros’ wife in name as well as in 
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hut openly, arm in arm, with my newly fact, and how I finally grew up. 











Aspen Leaves 


Greene Aspen leaves, wind-shivered, quick- 
ly turn, 

From Northe to Southe and yet another 
way, 

But Reason does not sing nor Heaven burn, 

And Pity does not feed nor Love betray. 


The Orange trees of Granada fill the towne, 

With perfume sweeter than the myrh of 
Kings. 

What fool could eat the fruit and cast him 
downe, 

From turret-top unto the death of things. 


The grasses of the field move like an ocean; 

The still lake can hold Heaven on its face. 

But Love is not the transient emotion, 

Which seems a love to savour love's em- 
brace. 


For Love will spend itself toward sweet 
fruition, 


VinceNE LEAGUE 





@ THE LION OF ZANGEZOUR: 


GAREGIN 


NEZHDEH 


JAMES G. MANDALIAN 


In the middle of last summer Armenian 
adherents of the free west were plunged 
into deep sorrow by the news of the pass- 
ing of a great Armenian patriot. Garegin 
Nezhdeh, officer of the the army of the 
former independent Republic of Armenia, 
hero of the Balkan wars of 1911-12, im- 
placable foe of communism and valiant 
leader of the resistance stand in Zangezour 
long after the Soviets had taken over Ar- 
menia had perished in his exile in Siberia. 


The news did not shock the Armenian 
communities because he had been taken 
for dead long since; and yet a very thin 
thread of remote hope still lingered in 
stout hearts. The final confirmation of his 
death appeared in a brief news item pub- 
lished in the Armenian language newspaper 
Houssaper of Cairo, Egypt, June 24, 1957. 


A victim of communist perfidy, 13 years 
ago when Bulgaria was occupied by the 
Red armies, Garegin Nezhdeh had been 
betrayed to the Soviet authorities as a foe 
of the Soviets and had been promptly 
driven to Siberia along with thousands of 
political prisoners. Two years ago, during 
the amnesty which enabled the survivors 
of the exile to return to Armenia, Bulgaria 
and Rumania, he had returned as far as 
Moscow but, inexplicably enough, he had 
been shipped back to Siberia where he 
finally died. 


His last will and testament, the Hous- 
saper item announced, directed the execu- 


tors to transfer his body to Armenia, and 
to deliver his clothes and his watch to his 
surviving brother. The latter wish had been 
carried out but his body remains in Siberia. 


Garegin Nezhdeh, soldier of the Arme- 
nian Revolutionary Federation, veteran 
fighter of many battles for the liberation 
of Armenia, inveterate foe of the enemies 
of the Armenian people whether Turk or 
Bolshevik, orator, warrior and military and 
civic leader, was known to the Armenian 
people for his dedication to the cause of his 
people, respected and feared by his polit- 
ical enemies and cherished by his admirers. 
His life was a continuous fight, first in the 
struggle for the liberation of the Armenian 
people from the Turkish tyranny, and later, 
against the Soviets, the usurpers of Arme- 
nia’s independence. After the Soviet take- 
over of Armenia in the winter of 1920, and 
even after the bloody repression of the 
February revolt in 1921, he refused to rec- 
ognize the Soviet power and retiring with 
his valiant battalions to the mountain fast- 
nesses of Zangezur, he carried on the fight 
for independence in his effort to restrain 
the excesses of Armenian renegades in the 
fatherland. 


And while in the old country it was this 
record which immortalized him in the es- 
‘mation of the old generation Armenians, 
here in the United States he is known both 
hy young and old generations for his his- 
‘ory making role as the founder of the 
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Armenian Youth Federation. It was he who, 
as field worker of the Armenian Revolu- 
tionary Federation in 1933-34, at the be- 
hest of the ARF Central Committee of 
America, toured the United States, address- 
ed the masses, inspired the youth, and amal- 
gamated their segregated and independent- 
ly functioning local societies into a national 
youth organization known as the ARF 
Tzeghagrons which title later was changed 
into The Armenian Youth Federation 
(AYF) of America. 


Nezhdeh, baptismal name Garegin Ter 
Haroutunian, was born in old Nakhit- 
chevan, Armenia, presumably in 1886. This 
is based on the presumption that he was 
71-72 at the time of his death in the early 
part of 1957. We know practically nothing 
about his early education except that, even 
from his early youth, he was brought up 
in the general atmosphere of the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation, a setting which 
was soon to lanuch him on his military 


career. 


In 1905 the ARF Bureau — Supreme ARF 
Central Executive Body, together with 
the ARF Central Committee of Bulgaria, 
and with the secret assent of the Bulgarian 
Government, had come to an agreement 
with the Macedonian Revolutionaries to 
enroll adept Armenian youths in the Acad- 
emy of Reserve Officers at Kenyazhevo 
(Sofia), and in addition, to open a separate 
military training school for similar students 
in Bulgaria. 

To start with four Armenian youths 
were admitted to the Sofia Academy, one 
of which was Garegin Nezhdeh, a youth 
of 19 at the time, Nezhdeh was graduated 
from the Officers School in 1907 and, af- 
ter a brief period of stay in Bulgaria, he 
returned to the Caucasus and was imprison- 
ed. He escaped the prison in 1911 and 
sought refuge in Bulgaria. 

One year later when the Balkan War 
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broke out, Andranik, another famous Ar- 
menian revolutionary company commander 
who happened to be in Bulgaria organized 
a volunteer brigade as part of the Bulgarian 
army to fight against the Turks. Nezhdeh 
joined this brigade as an officer with the 
rank of Second Lieutenant. 

Andranik’s brigade distinguished itself 
in the ensuing battles and three weeks after 
the outbreak of the war occupied the City 
of Gumuljina in Thrace. Writing in the 
Hairenik Daily, Garo Gevorgian relates 
that it was here that he first met Garegin 
Nezhdeh, a fiery youth of 25-26 with black 
curly hair “who made a passionate speech 
before a huge crowd of Armenian specta- 
tors and volunteers in the courtyard of the 
Armenian church.” 


The Brigade lingered in Gumuljina for 
5-6 days then, advancing upon the retreat- 
ing Turkish forces, captured Yaver Pasha, 
the Commander of the Turkish army, and 
victoriously marched on to Rodosto and as 
far as the shores of the Marmora. Later, 
Nezhdeh was given the command of a 
Bulgarian brigade of his own. 


With the outbreak of World War I in 
1914, during the formation of Armenian 
volunteer battalions to assist the Allied war 
effort, Garegin Nezhdeh, as well as Andra- 
nik, moved to the Caucasus where he serv- 
ed in the Armenian contingents throughout 
the duration of the war. For two years he 
was assistant to General Dro, the com- 
mander of the Third Volunteer Battalion, 
and later served in Alexandropol and else- 
where. He was in the thick of the battle at 
Karakilisseh in May of 1918 under the com- 
mand of General Nazarbekov, Commander 
in chief of the Armenian armies. 


After the proclamation of the Independ- 
ent Republic of Armenia on May 28, 1918, 
Nezhdeh busied himself with the organiza- 
tion of the Armenian army, and when, in 
the fall of 1919, the Turco-Tartar intrigues 
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were started in the Province of Goghthan, 
the Government appointed him commander 
of the region to suppress the rebellion and 
pacify the region. Thereafter, in 1920, he 
moved on the Karabagh, and later to 
Zangezour where he remained and continu- 
ed the fight against the Bolsheviks until 
July of 1921. 

This stand came to be known as the 
heroic stand of Siunik, or Mountainous Ar- 
menia, a glorious page in the history of 
Armenian struggle for freedom which, af- 
ter the Bolshevik suppression of the Feb- 
ruary rebellion of 1921, enabled the escape 
and the rescue of thousands of Armenian 
intellectuals and national leaders from the 
vengeance of the Soviets. This act of rescue 
is considered the crowning glory of Nezh- 
deh’s military career. 

In July of 1921 Nezhdeh crossed to Per- 
sia from Zangezour, and after a brief stay 
there, to Bulgaria where he settled down 
for, what was meant to be, the last time. In 
Bulgaria he enjoyed wide popularity among 
the Armenians, was on friendly terms with 
high governmental and Macedonian revolu- 
tionary circles and often cooperated with 
them on issues affecting the Armenian case, 
For years he was a member of the ARF 
Central Committee of Bulgaria. 


As good an orator and organizer as he 
was a military leader, Nezhdeh thrilled the 
Armenian community of America when he 
organized the Armenian youth. Next to his 
valiant stand in Zangezour and his rescue of 
thousands of his compatriots from certain 
death at the hands of the Bolsheviks in the 
summer of 1921, his organization of the 
Armenian American Youth was the greatest 
achievement of his life. 


In 1983 the ARF Central Committee of 
America invited Garegin Nezdreh to come 
to the United States as its field worker. This 
was the period when the Armenian com- 
munity was hopelessly broken into two 
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hostile camps over the issue of the Soviets. 
Fierce controversies and public clashes over 
the Armenian national flag — the Tricolor 
— the stubborn fight over the preservation 
of the independence of the Armenian 
church, the persistent efforts of the demo- 
cratic and anti-Soviet faction to prevent the 
Soviet from extending its power over the 
church, and political allegiances aligning 
the sides with the free West as opposed 
to the Soviet tyranny had rocked the entire 
Armenian community. 


It was during these hectic days, 1933 to 
34, that Nezhdeh was called upon to fulfill 
his second greatest mission. His was the 
the task of reviving the spirits of those ele- 
ments which were desperately trying to 
preserve the Armenian tradition and their 
loyalties to the free world. 


Tirelessly and relentlessly, even at the 
cost of his physical health, the heavy drain 
on his energies and his practical exhaus- 
tion, he toured the country, from city to 
city and town to town, preaching the word, 
encouraging the masses and bolstering up 
the flagging spirits. His messages had the 
ring of the ancient prophets — their inten- 
sity, their zeal for the house of the Lord, 
and their uncompromising stand against 
Evil 

To him the “zeal for the house of his 
Lord” was the fatherland of Armenia, the 
land of his forefathers which he loved 
passionately. He spoke of the Armenian 
struggle of the centuries for liberation, the 
great Armenian Revolution, the unequal 
fights with the enemy, the heroic stands, 
the proclamation of the Independent Re- 
public, the loss of the Republic, the need 
of recovering the lost independence, the 
enemies of the Armenian people — the Turk 
and the Soviet, and the compelling urge 
of arming the Armenian remnants with the 
armour of faith, courage and invincibility. 
He spoke of the Armenian virtues which 
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flow from the national fountain head, the 
people itself, the nation, the race, not in 
the morbid and abused sense of the con- 
cept which the Nazis vitiated into racial 
superiority, but in terms of human dignity, 
pride and self assurance. 


Wherever he went the audiences flocked 
to listen to his magnetic words. They listen- 
ed to him fascinated, as if spell bound by 
an irresistable magnetism. The young peo- 
ple turned out in multitudes to listen to 
this stranger who had come from the old 
country, who could not speak their lang- 
uage, and yet somehow he appealed to their 
spirits such as no other man had ever ap- 
pealed. They did not understand a word 
of the language he spoke and yet they 
seemed to comprehend his mind. They un- 
derstood his meaning from the intensity, 
the sincerity, and the purity of his soul. 
They loved and respected him. They hoist- 
ed him on their shoulders as a veritable 
hero returning from victorious battles. 


When Nezhdeh came to the United 
States there were many local, independent- 
ly functioning Armenian youth societies 
which were dedicated to the Armenian tra- 
dition. Nezhdeh consolidated these scat- 
tered societies into one great national or- 
ganization which were called the ARF 
Tzeghagrons. Sometime later this name 
was changed into the Armenian Youth Fed- 
eration of America. Starting with 20 odd 
chapters in the initial year, the organiza- 
tion soon grew into 40, and finally into 
60 chapters. It became the largest and most 
powerful Armenian Youth organization in 
America, a status which it retains to this 
day. The Youth Federation came into exis- 
tence at the behest and the planned policy 
of the ARF Central Committee of America, 
but the architect of the structure was Ga- 
regin Nezhdeh, its illustrious field worker, 
the peerless hero of Zangezour. 


During the last world war he journeyed 


to Berlin, then Crimea and North Caucasus, 
like Dro, to salvage and to protect that 
large mass of Armenians who as prisoners 
of war had been stranded in Nazi held ter- 
ritories. He was forced to return to Bul- 
garia in the spring of 1944 where he re- 
mained until the later part when he was 
betrayed to the Bolsheviks by his own kins- 
men and sent to exile in Siberia. 

Garo Gevorgian, writing in the Hairenik 
Daily (Aug. 15, 1957), cites a passage from 
Nezhdeh’s writings which best portarys his 
character as a man, as soldier, as civic lead- 
er as master of the word and pen: 

“It is impossible at once to be a bad 
character and a good Armenian. He who 
as a man idealizes materialism and the com- 
forts which spring from it, who regards 
passive pleasures as the supreme goal in 
life, as an Armenian he cannot be devoted, 
brave and patriotic, The slave and the free- 
man cannot live in the same person at the 
same time. He is either one or the other. 
One cannot be an imperfect man and a per- 
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fect Armenian. Only he who is worthy to 
be called a man is worthy of being called 
an Armenian. The most beautiful thing in 
this world is character, sublime and noble. 
Idealism is the only means which ennobles, 
exalts and enriches the weak souls, the 
ugly characters.” 

Nezhdeh demonstrated his creed in re- 
gard to the nobility of man and the excel- 
lence of the Armenian character with his 
own example throughout his entire life. 
His life was a dedication to his fatherland 
and his people which he served with loyalty 
and zeal. He was present where duty called 
him, in war or peace time. His was a vigor- 
ous character, imagainative, daring, coura- 
geous and fearless. He had boundless con- 
tempt for the weaklings, the cowards and 
the unscrupulous adventurers. 

He ever remained a man of high character 
and integrity, never concerning himself 
with money and material gain. Financially 
he always remained poor and even dis- 
dained the profit which could have accrued 
from his incisive pen. 

He possessed all the qualities which are 
required of a public worker or a national 
leader, endowed with a rich intellectual 
background and a sound judgement. He 
had an invincible faith in the racial virtues 
oi his people, was unshakeable in his polit- 
ical convictions and his views on the nature 
ot the fundamental issues which divided the 
Armenian people into the pro-Soviet and 
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pro-western camps. For this reason he re- 
mained immoveable in his stand against 
Bolshevism, a stand which eventually cost 
him his life. 

One of his greatest merits was the beauty 
and the potency of his spoken and written 
word, He was a magnificent orator who 
held his audiences spell bound. He knew 
how to inflame the souls of men. He knew 
how to stir even the most apathetic of souls. 
One could listen to him for hours in rapt 
attention, without tiring. He left behind 
two published works: “The Struggle of the 
Sons Against Their Fathers,” “Pages From 
My Diary,” and many articles on “Free 
Siunik” published in the Hairenik Monthly. 

These were the attributes and the 
achievements of Garegin Nezhdeh, the man 
who had such a tragic end in his advanced 
age. His tired body was destined to rest 
on alien soil, in the bleak and forbidding 
steppes of Siberia, far from his loved ones 
and his beloved ancestral home. 


He was a paladin of the Armenian Revo- 
lution, one of the last of that generation 
of Fedayis who wrote a magnificent page 
in the glorious history of the Armenian 
struggle for liberation. His memory shall 
linger long in Armenian hearts to inspire 
and to enrich future generations with the 
motto which he made an essential part of 
his character: “To be a good Armenian one 
must first be a good human being.” 





@ THE EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG GENERATION: 


HISTORICAL MISSION OF THE 
ARMENIAN AMERICAN YOUTH 


PUZANT GRANIAN 


The life of nations during the course of 
the centuries, due to political evolution, 
goes through manifold transitional periods 
and settled, static social orders. 

For thousands of years the Armenian na- 
tion has managed to preserve its existence. 
It has seen the good and the evil of the 
world, has attained glorious heights of 
creative achievement, has trodden through 
the lowly lanes of improverishmtnt and 
destitution of freedom, always striving to- 
ward freedom and toward an independent 
life, in order to create the conditions for re- 
suming its creative mission and to erect 
the eternal monuments of the beauties of 
the national soul. 

Today the Armenian nation has again 
lost the light, is again floundering in the 
dark, and is again striving to reach the 
heights of the old Armenian plateau. This 
is another of our periods of transition, pre- 
senting to us the following politico-geog- 
raphical picture. 

A. The fatherland. 

B. The Middle East. 

C. The American Continent. 


These three segments of the Armenian 
people, although the constituent elements 
of the same unit, do nevertheless represent 
unique geographical, political and national- 
political missions. For this reason it is not 
the numerical or geographical factors which 
have taken the precedence in this classifi- 
cation. 


The Soviet Armenian Scene 

Tht Soviet Armenia of today has a popu- 
lation of approximately one and a helf 
million, assembled there in the days of the 
Independent Republic. This population is 
almost homogenious, thanks again to the 
political maturity and the farsightedness 
of the same Republic’s government. This 
mass is essentially Armenian — in language, 
customs and spirit. It is settled on the 
soil of the fatherland, the property of its 
forefathers and the inheritance of future 
generations. It knows that here are buried 
its dead, here its roots are planted, and 
here it shall be buried, next to the grave 
of its ancestors. It knows that on this soil 
the blood of Armenian heroes was shed, 
as well as the light of the souls of the Ar- 
menian saints. 

This Armenian knows that kingdoms 2nd 
conquerors and regimes are but tempo- 
rary, they come and go, while Mount 
Ararat stands eternal. Thus has been our 
history from the time of Aram. The Ar- 
menian and Mount Ararat are eternal. In 
the words of the Armenian poet: 


From the hoary crest of Mount Ararat 
Centuries have come and have gone by 
Like the fleeting moment. 

It’s you turn now, for a moment; 
Take a look at that beautiful summit 
And keep on your way. 


What matters is that no alien anti-Ar- 
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menian doctrine has ever cast roots in the 
soul of the Armenian people. The Arme- 
nian people knows, and this knowltdge is 
vested with the consciousness of an inde- 
structible faith, that Communism, too, shall 
pass away, just like the others. 

It is an irrefutable fact of history that 
no foreign conqueror of Armenia could 
ever adjust himself to tht conditions of the 
land of the Armenians, could cast roots in 
its soil and become the permanent master 
of the Armenian Plateau. 

The owner of that land, its eternal in- 
habitant is the Armenian. This is what mat- 
ters and all else is chaff. 

The Communism in Armenia of today 
is not eternal, it shall pass away some day 
and the Armenian will still be there. This 
mass of the Armenians on our ancestral soil 
is the mainspring and the pivot of the fu- 
ture Armenian independence. 


This fact should always be kept in mind, 


No matter how hard the Soviet rulers try 
to divide us, to isolate us and to separate 
us from our kinsmen in the homeland, no 
matter how hard they try to disrupt our 
communities, pit brother against brother, 
nevertheless they are our brothers, like us 
they are Armenians, and most important 
of all, they have the same fierce urge for 
freedom and independence, and the de- 
termination to fight for it when the time 
comes. 
The Middle East 


The second major mass of the Armenian 
people is assembled in the Moslem lands 
of the Middle East, from Egypt to Iran, 
Politically speaking, Greece and Cyprus 
may be included in this category. 

There are approximately one and a half 
million Armenians in these countries, with 
their national schools, churches, national 
institutions, their press and their political 
parties. They enjoy complete autonomy in 
their internal life. 
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Here are located the Armenian Coliege 
of Beirut, the Palanjian Djemaran of the 
Hamazkain Association, and the Karen Yep- 
pe Djemaran of Aleppo in Syria. Here 
stands the seat of the Catholicate of the 
Illustrious House of Cilicia, in Antelias of 
Lebanon. 

This Armenian mass of the Middle East 
preeminently is Armenian, in language, in 
Christian faith, in traditions and in aspira- 
tons. We may confidently state that this 
is the only community which is fully or- 
ganized nationally and politically. Although 
perfectly happy with the treatment of the 
sheltering Moslem or Christian govern- 
ments, in spirit it lives far, far away, in 
Armenia, the land of its dreams. It wishes 
and strives to liberate the ancestral ter- 
ritories from the foreign yoke, and to settle 
there once again under a free and democra- 
tic social order. 

The United States 

The Armenian community on the Ameri- 
can continent presents an entirely different 
picture, politically and by virtue of its 
mission. 

From earliest times there has been an 
Armenian influx to these shores. Armenian 
wanderers have come here in quest of for- 
tune, they have come as fugitives from the 
massacres, persecution and political inse- 
curity. They have come almost naked, but 
with the characteristic tenacity of the Ar- 
menian, with perseverence and indefatig- 
able industry, they have settled down, have 
become owners of homes, have put money 
in the savings banks and have even shared 
the luxuries of their neighbors. Almost il- 
literate by the contingencies of their ill- 
fated life, they have managed to give their 
children a university education. 

They have become American citizens. 
They mingle the English with their native 
Armenian, and yet, in their thoughts and 
their emotions they live beyond the ocean, 
in the villages and the towns of their father- 
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land. They have brought with them their 
spiritual fatherland. Perhaps they shall nev- 
er return to the fatherland. They have their 
families and they have grown old, and on 
the other hand the fate of Armenia today is 
so uncertain. 

And behold, for dozens of years the 
American Armenian has opened his heart 
and his pocket book and gives freely, gen- 
erously, without bargaining. 

The Armenian community of America has 
given more than half a million dollars t o 
the Djemaran of Beirut. Only through the 
generouslty of the American Armenian 
could this matchless Armenian educational 
institution stand erect, to prosper and to be- 
come self supporting these long years. It 
has extended its generosity to the Karen 
Yeppe Djemaran, the Armenian schools of 
the Middle East, the hospitals and the char- 
itable institutions. And now it has turned its 
attention to the Catholicate of Antelias, to 
insure the economic idependence and the 
religious freedom of the Catholicate of t he 
Illustrious House of Cilicia. 


The American Armenian community has, 
and continues to become the citadel of the 
economic support of the Armenians of the 
free world. 

No other community can replace the Ar- 
menian American in this providential role. 


The American Armenian, to gether with 
his leadership, has espoused for his slogan, 
“Instead of spending ten dollars in this 
country for the education of one student, I 
will spend the same sum to educate ten 
students in the Middle East, for, in the end, 
they are our final refuge.” 

This conviction is deeply rooted in the 
American Armenian and it is the leadership 
which has sponsored and promoted this 
idea. 

‘Unfortunately the rest of the Armenian 
communities of the Dispersion, unfamiliar 
with the conditions in America and basical- 
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ly misinformed about the Armenians of this 
country, have capitalized on this peculiar 
conviction. They have perennially expected 
and demanded money from America. 

Admittedly there is a certain element of 
truth in this conviction, and yet, unfortu- 
nately, there is also some measure of poli- 
tical short-sightedness. 

True, in view of the American high stand- 
ard of living, the dollar goes much farther 
on the other side of the ocean. True, were 
it not for America’s material support, the 
miracle to which I have referred in the 
Middle East would never have taken place. 
And yet, this very statement carries in it- 
self a definite share of the condemnation. 

If it is imperative that America should 
continue in its economic role, it is equally 
imperative that the life of the American 
Armenian community should be prolonged, 
to enable it to continue its historic mission. 

If we race with our present tempo, as 
the popular adage goes, “Tomorrow the 
cow will die and we shall go without milk.” 

Human nature instinctively follows the 
path of least resistance, to achieve its goal. 
The American Armenian community has 
chosen the easy road. Therefore I want to 
advance two basic principles. 


A. That the life of the American Arme- 
ian community be prolonged, to enable it 
to continue its historic role. 

B. That the role of the American Ar- 
menian community is not economic alone, 
but preemninetly political. 

In America, side by side the generation 
which immigrated from the old country, a 
new generation has come of age today- 
Born, brought up and educated on the soil 
of America. 

Between these two generations — al- 
though one is the natural sequence of the 
other, flesh of its flesh and bone of its 
bone, there eixsts a big void in intellectual, 
psychological and political conception. 
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The new is an American citizen, basically 
and legally. Plainly, he is an American first. 
The sooner we grasp this truth the easier 
will become the cooperation and the under- 
standing between the two generations. 

Parenthetically, it should also be stated 
that this phenomenon is characteristic only 
of America. Our elders constantly carp and 
are criticized in turn for demanding that 
their children feel and act and express like 
themselves. 

Herein lies the fundamental error. 

Our young generation in the United 
States can never be as we were in the old 
country. Their first allegiance is to their 
country — the United States of America. 

The American Armenian youth then re- 
alizes and accepts the fact that he is the 
son of an Armenian, the heart that beats 
under his chest has still a powerful Arme- 
nian impulse and he feels that he is ready 
to serve the parent people and their cause. 

It is simple as that. 

This youth is intelligent because he is 
the child of the greatest country in the 
world and has profitted from the advantages 
and the privileges offered by that country. 
He is educated — the greater part are uni- 
versity graduates — and what is highly 
significant, he is politically mature. In this 
respect he is unique. 

If, therefore, the American Armenian 
community fails to organize this young 
generation on a firm foundation, in twenty 
five years the old generation will pass away, 
there will be no one in America who can 
read our Armenian publications and our 
gigantic and complex national structure will 
collapse. 

I for one, however, am not pessimistic. 

Our youth here, although highly educat- 
ed, are nevertheless very deficient in their 
Armenian education. To assume a national 
political role, he still lacks the necessary 
Armenian knowledge. He himself often ad- 
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mits this sad situation and demands that 
we do something for him. This is the only 
thorny problem of the Armenian American 
community. 

And the time has come when our com- 
munity, especially our leadership, realized 
this fact and made the maximum of sacri- 
fices for the preparation and the organiza- 
tion of our youth. 

The time has come when our community 
should seriously think about its own needs, 
needs which, over a long stretch of time, 
shall be the property of the Armenian peo- 
ple. 

We can no longer think of organizing and 
inspiring this huge mass of youth by bring- 
ing in a field worker from the old country 
every two or three years. America must pro- 
duce its own leadership, And if there are 
those who think that no such potentiality 
exists in America they are badly mistaken. 
Right here, on the American soil, we have 
an intelligent and worthy young generation. 

A capable leadership, however, tackles 
its problems with a systematic plan and 
commensurate labor for the creation of the 
necessary institutions. 

What I mean, plainly, is schools. 

This school will not necessarily be a 
grammar or secondary school as we under- 
stand it, at least for the present. Such a 
project will need large sums of money. That 
is the reason why the Greeks, the Jews, 
the Polish and the other minority groups 
possess schools while we Armenians have 
not. 

The fundamental, the essential thing is, 
that we can no longer afford to postpone 
the creation of any kind of educational in- 
stitution or institutions in America. We can 
accomplish this, first, by developing the 
local schools which are already in existence 
and whose role is undeniable. Especially 
through the establishment of summer school 
courses in Camp Haiastan, Camp Armenia 
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or the Hacopian Center in Fresno. 

It is gratifying to note that during the 
past few years the American Armenian press 
and organizational leaders have shown a 
distinct interest in this respect. This year 
the 37th annual convention of the Arme- 
nian Relief Society and the 64th annual 
convention of the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation passed definite resolutions af- 
fecting this problem. 


This year impetus was given to the work 
of education in the following local schools: 
Watertown with 115 pupils, Philadelphia 
87, Chicago 45, Racine 35, St. Catharines 27, 
Niagara Falls 30. There are many other 
places whose figures have not come in as 
yet. 


This summer we must organize summer 
courses in our camps, with the aim of put- 
ting out leaders who are endowed with an 
Armenian education for this community. 


The important thing is the beginning, the 


rest will come easy. We can found an ed- 
ucational institution on this continent. And 
our youth crisis will be solved and the life 
of our community will be insured once we 
prepare a competent local leadership even 
if limited in numbers. This is an historical 
and fateful necessity which can no longer 
be postponed. 

The role of the American Armenian com- 
munity is not limited to economic support. 
Preeminently a political role is reserved 
for this community. 
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Today the United States is the undisput- 
ed leader of the free world and all eyes 
are fixed on Washington which has become 
the capital of the world. Without the Unit- 
ed States the Soviet conflagration will wipe 
off the world. All the captive nations groan- 
ing under the Soviet yoke, including the 
Armenian people, have put their faith in 
America for their final liberation. 

The Armenian case, as well as those of 
the Soviet-enslaved nations, cannot be solv- 
ed without the overthrow of the Soviet 
regime and this overthrow can come about 
only through the leadership of the United 
States. 

Today our cause has become a part of 
that greater cause which has come to be 
known as the democratic front. Many other 
nations like us are struggling to shed off 
the Soviet yoke. Therefore our cause is es- 
sentially a political cause and the solution 
of that cause shall come about only in the 
United States. And the American Armenian 
community with its inexhaustable resources 
for material aid and with the facilities of 
the United States shall become the political 
leader of free Armenians. 

To enable this community to continue 
this historical mission for long years to 
come, we must deploy all our resources 
toward the organization and the educa- 
tion of our young generation in this country. 
We must make it possible for our young 


people to assume the heavy responsibility 
destined by Providence. 





@ AN EVALUATION: 


ARAM KHACHATURIAN 


ON 


GEORGE GERSHWIN 


ARAM KHACHATURIAN 


I have long been a warm admirer of 
some of George Gershwin’s compositions, 
and was glad to see his music figure again 
on Soviet concert programmes this year, 
and to hear selections from his opera Porgy 
and Bess broadcast over the air. 

One of the most valuable attributes of 
a composer is the gift of melody, the ability 
to create vivid and pleasing melodic im- 
ages. 

The gift of melody is indispensable to 
any composer, but for one who works in the 
medium of light instrumental and vocal 
music the ability to create expressive, tune- 
ful melodies is altogether imperative. 

In my opinion George Gershwin was a 
true master of melody, a composer who 
during his lifteime earned wide recognition 
among the general public and who was 
clearly understimated by his fellow mu- 
sicians. 

Many of them regarded his work with 
scorn and resented his name being classed 
among the leading American composers. 


They evidently believed that a composer 
who had written a great many light operas 
and songs but no sonatas, symphonies or 
quartets was not worthy of representing 
the music of his country. 

This view prevailed even after Gersh- 
win wrote his first and regrettably, only 
opera Porgy and Bess. 

But time is the best judge. Eighteen 
years have passed since Gershwin died. 


Thousands of sonatas, symphonies and 
quartets written during those years have 
vanished into oblivion. 

But Gershwin’s music lives and flourishes. 
It has become of the order of a classic, of 
which the American people are justly 
proud, so that today it is impossible to 
speak of American music without consider- 
ing the musical heritage of George Gersh- 
win. 

And of course the value of Gershwin’s 
music lies not only in the wealth of beauti- 
ful vocal and instrumental melodies (al- 
ways original and always in good taste) 
that he composed, but also in his ability to 
absorb, subtly perceive and critically select 
all the best that existed in the musical life 
of America in the twenties and thirties. 

He owes a great deal to jazz music, That 
is undeniable. 

But in his best work he was able to avoid 

the vulgarity, the affectation, the unbridled 
eroticism and stereotyped form of commer- 
cial jazz. 
" He took from jazz some elements of har- 
mony and rhythm, freshness of colour and 
freedom of improvised expression, and, 
transmuting it through his art, raised it 
to a higher plane. 

Gershwin’s power as an artist lay in his 
passionate love for his native land, for the 
people of America, to whom his art owed so 
much. 

Gershwin possessed a thorough knowl- 
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edge and understanding of Negro folk mu- 
sic. 

It is well known that before setting to 
work on his opera Porgy and Bess, which 
deals with the life of the Negro, Gersh- 
win left New York and went to live in 
a little Negro fishing village in South Caro- 
lina 

He stayed there for nearly a year, listen- 
ing to folk songs, taking part in the peo- 
ple’s festivities, sharing the lives of the 
simple folk, and becoming deeply aware of 
the traditions and culture of the folk. 

All this was vividly reflected in the dra- 
matic pattern of the opera, in its folk idiom 
and spirit. 

I consider Porgy and Bess one of the 
most talented of modern operas. 

I know it from a gramophone recording 
made by Negro artistes, and also the ren- 
dition in Moscow in May 1945, by a So- 
viet operatic group. 

The score of it now lies before me as 
I write. Turning over the pages, I return 
again and again to such superb fragments 
as Clara’s lullaby, the funeral song Ole Man 
Sorrow, Porgy’s optimistic song I Got Plenty 
of Nothin’, Porgy and Bess’s charming duet, 
the delightful little son It Ain’t Necessarily 
So, and the impressive mass choruses, writ- 
ten with great polyphonic skill and a fine 
sense of folk colour. 

If his opera is a striking example of con- 
temporary American musical drama, his 
songs and instrumental pieces (the Rhap- 
sody in Blue, the Piano Concerto) are full- 
blooded lyrical works that have won tre- 
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mendous popularity both in America and 
in many other countries of the world. 

The Rhapsody, excellently performed by 
Alexander Tsfasman, is invariably a great 
success here. 

At the end of last season it was played at 
a concert in the Moscow Hall of Columns, 
conducted by Nikolai Anosov. 

Gershwin’s fine sense of harmony and 
sensitive taste are evident also in such little 
song gems as The Man I Love; Lady, Be 
Good; and Liza. 

Only a consummate master of the art 
of composition could have written songs 
like these. 

I sincerely hope that Porgy and Bess will 
be produced on the Soviet opera stage as 
well. 

Music does indeed play an important 
role in bringing peoples closer together. 

Independent of language barriers, it is 
direct means of communication between 
millions of people of all countries, races 
and conditions, a vehicle of friendship, 
unity, happiness and concord — the ideas 
so powerfully expressed in Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony, inspired by the noble 
challenge of Schiller’s Ode to Joy — “Em- 
brace oh ye millions!” 

Notwithstanding all differences of his- 
torical and geographical origin, all differ- 
ences of a national and professional nature, 
the true musical culture of mankind is 
united and indivisible in its humanist con- 
ception. — (Reprinted from Soviet Week- 
ly,” May 81, 1956) 





@ ARMENIA IN ANCIENT HISTORY: 


ARMENIA AS THE CRADLE 
OF THE OLDEST ARYAN 
RACE 


DR. ARSHAK SAFRASTIAN 


WEaycfore proceeding any further in the published the last four volumes of his A 
B study of Armenian-Roman political Study of History, a great work of other- 
relations in the first century B.C. it is wise great merit, which is certain to carry 
befitting to throw a glance on the earliest considerable weight in the English-speak- 
recorded history of the ancient East and ing world. Therefore it is absolutely essen- 
trace in a very concise form the beginnings tial to shed new scientific light on some of 
of the recorded languages and cultures in the misconceptions regarding ancient Ar- 
that region. It is a subject which is often menia which are recorded in all his vol- 
spoken of but rarely studied by pertinent umes. (See, below.) 

documents in the original form, which is 

in cuneiform script and therefore inacces- e 

sible to ordinary student. 


Such a retrospect is the more necessary 
because there has just appeared an au- Archaeological excavations of the last 
thoritative onslaught a total misconception, fifty years, carried out in many parts of an- 
on the very foundations of the original cient East, and the discovery of more than 
civilization of ancient Armenia and on the half a million literary documents recorded 
impregnable cultural position of Armenia in in cuneiform script have brought to light 
Ancient East. a magnificent picture of several great em- 

The sooner this explanation and criticism P™* with their monarchical system of gov- 
is published the better in the interests of ernment with their codified laws, their 
scientific-historical truth and a further C™” languages and established religions, 
understanding of a highly important world- myths and literatures; ina word, well-ord- 
historical problem will be served. This is ®Ted 2nd powerful nations, which were for- 
not a case of qui s’excuse, s'accuse — a gotten with the disappearance of cuneiform 
modern political jargon — but mere truth script in the first century B.C. 
discussed and established by a small num- _ Besides the small Sumerian City-States 
ber of impartial firsthand scholars. My in Southern Mesopotamia, these empires 
friend professor Arnold Toynbee has just are Akkad — Babylonia, Khurri — Ar- 
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menia, Assyria and Khatti — Hittites. These 
archaeological exacavations have produced 
furthermore thousands of many kinds of 
objects of art, a very large number of mon- 
uments, statues of gods and men and 
women, their religious and military em- 
blems, ornaments, weapons, pottery, house- 
hold furniture and a very large number of 
personal seals, administrative and business 
documents, all dug out from ruins or 
subsoil in regions which extend from Syria 
to Caucasus and from the Aegean Sea to 
Armenia, Western Persia and Central Asia. 


These literary documents inscribed on 
clay tablets, polished slabs or rocks and 
objects of art, which have been thoroughly 
studied by a number of cuneiform epigra- 
phists and scholars, have shown that from 
about 3,000 B.C., down to Roman times, 
that is to say, for a period of about thirty 
centuries, Western Asia were held by a 
number of empires and large or small 
states. Here I leave out the Sumerian 
city states, Akkad, Elam, Syria and other 
short lived states, because they are fairly 
well known to educated readers. For about 
a century Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria 
have been fully studied and introduced in 
text-books on Ancient East. 


It is the northern half of Western Asia 
which still remains unknown to the gener- 
al public. Since B. Hrozny, the Czech 
epigraphist, established the Indo-Euro- 
pean character of the Hittite language in 
1915, a few first hand epigraphists and 
scholars (Hugo C. Winckler, Hrozny him- 
self, E. Forrer, F. Sommer, E. F. Weidner, 
J. Friedrich, A. Goetze, E. A. Speiser, S. 
Smith, E. H. Sturtevant, B. Landsberger, 
and quite recently, H. S. Gueterback, E. 
Laroche, J. Nougayzol, H. Bossert, K. Bit- 
tel, I. J. Gelb, H. Otter and some others 
have recovered the Hittite and Khurrian 
empires and civilizations in their main fea- 
tures. Taken all-in-all, four great powers 
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dominated in Western Asia in the second 
millenium (2,000 — 1,000 B. C.): Egypt, 
Khurri — Mitanni, Assyria and the Hittites. 
Of these four political — cultural magni- 
tudes’ Khurri alone is least known, be- 
cause hitherto no proper excavations have 
been carried out in Armenia as in other 
sites in Western Asia; whatever informa- 
tion has been obtained in regard to the 
history and culture of Khurri, comes from 
the inscriptions of one neighboring coun- 
try, from the Hittite royal library in par- 
ticular and from the peripheral sites, such 
as Samal (now Zirrjidhi) Tell-Halaf, Tell- 
Billa, etc,. which have proved to be directly 
influenced by the Khurrian culture. Thanks 
to its political relations with Egypt the Hit- 
tites and the north-Syrian states during XV 
and XIV centuries B.C. We know far bet- 
ter the political history of Mitanni, proba- 
bly the greatest imperial organization 
(Ca. 1600-1350 B.C.) of Khurrian Federa- 
tion, the genetic political center of which 
undoubedly lay in the basin of Lake Van?* 
that is to say the province of Khorkhorunig. 
Tosp — Van and all the surrounding pro- 
vinces of Vaspurakan. Turuberan, Bardsr — 
Haig, Airarat. Aghtsenik. Dzop’g Taig up 
to the Black and Caspian Seas and west- 
ern Persia down to Luristan. 

Step by step — often each step scientifi- 
cally contested — first hand epigraphists 
and scholars have accumulated recorded 
evidence to prove that Ancient Greeks and 
Romans learned the elements of their cul- 
tures and techniques from these Western- 
Asian languages, religions and science; and 
the West in its turn has learned the lesson 
since the Renaissance in the 16th century. 

Of these four political-cultural magni- 
tudes mentioned about Khurri alone re- 
mains outside the fold. Kashshu-Kassites, 
also Indo-European mountaineers, coming 





tcf. A, Goetze: Hethiter, Churriter and As- 
syrer, (1936) p. 95. 
2 id. id. pp. 98-104 and often. 
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down from the Zagros Hitto ruled over 
most of Babylonia for about five centuries 
(ca. 1650-1150 B.C.). The rise and the 
utter downfall of Khatti-Hittites (ca. 1800- 
1200 B.C.), their statecraft, great culture 
and military power, have been studied and 
established by their own written records. 
All specialists now agree that the Hittite 
language was Indo-European, elementary 
grammars and dictionaries of this dialect 
have been written, by Prof. Joh. Friedrich 
in particular? 

Archaeological evidence and oldest liter- 
ary sources have brought out the Khur- 
rians as an entirely distinctive race with 
their own languages, religion and Culture; 
the divine — personal — and the place 
names of the Khurrian people are distinctly 
their own just as those of the Armenian 
people in historical times and today. Their 
divine names can be interpreted mainly by 
the Armenian tradition; such as the deity 
Kumarbi, which has come down as Gumar, 
the deity Teshab as Zabeth, the goddess 
Khebat as Eve (according to E. Forrer) 
Shimigi as Bar-Shamiana, etc. Some of the 
well established Khurrian royal names have 
also come into Armenian, such as Artatama 
(=Arten), § Shaushatas (=Shavarsh), 
Tishatal (—Tajat), Artutama (=Artem), 
Tushratta (—Trdat), Uvassti (—Erwand 
or Ghevoud-Leonteos?) and many others. 
As to the place, names and historical con- 
cordances, I have written elsewhere.* 





8 Hethitisches Elementarbuch, part I (1949). 
II (1946); E. H. Sturtevant. A Comparative Gram- 
mar of the Hittite Language, (1933). G. Fried- 
rich has written also Einmfuchrsing ins lbrartaisihe 
( Mitteilungerd. Vorderasiatic aegybfischen Gesel- 
Ischoff (1933) and Kleins Beitraege Ins Chuarit- 
ischen Grammatik. id (1939). 

4cf. my studies named below: 

a) Khurri-land, in Georgica. Vol. IV - V 

(1938). 

b) Kizzawatna and the Hittite Geograpby, 

in Bibliotheca Orientalis, the organ of the 

Dutch Near Eastern Institute, (1947). 

c) The Khurri-land in Armenian language 
and Literature. A paper read at the International 

Congress of orientals in Paris, (1948). 
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Philological studies already published by 
the specialists of the two languages have 
proved — and further studies in the near 
future will prove still more — that the 
Hittites had borrowed from the Khurrian 
vocabulary a large number of words and 
expressions of religious technical and moral 
nature. The Khurrian divine Trinity and 
several principal gods and goddesses were 
adopted by the Hittites in their Pantheon, 
many of them quickly by their Khurrian 
names. The national dieties of the Hittite 
Pantheon are engraved on a rock quite 
close to their Capital city Khattusshash 
(the ruins of Boghazkeu) stand in a pro- 
cession of two rows, which symbolizes the 
spring festival. The rock is now named 
Yazilikaya, climbed and fully studied by a 
number of specialists and groups of schol- 


ars. 


In a short paragraph in a full study, 
one of the few masters of Hittite epigraphy 
and research, puts his finger on one of the 
most delicate nerves of historical science in 
general. The defective knowledge of the 
Khurrian characters of Yazilikaya (=Hit- 
tite Pantheon), says Laroche,® is explained 
by the sentiment that the principal sanc- 
tuary of the Hittites should have represent- 
ed a Hittite Pantheon. In view of the evi- 
dence however, this reasoning must be re- 
versed and we should enquire as to why 
it is the Khurrian gods who figure in one 
capital city of the Hittites. He proceeds to 
explain this fact by the study of Hittite 
history. 


But it is not only religion and vocabulary 
that Hittites learned from Khurrians. The 
entire Ancient East learned from Khurrians 
the art of constructing the light two- 
wheeled war-chariot, which introduced a 
revolution in military strategy. The cunei- 





SE. Laroche: Journal of Cuneiform Studies, 
Vol. VI (1952), p. 121. 
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form talets have shown that the Khurrian 
empire possessed an aristocratic class of 
chariot fighters (the prototype of the Ar- 
menian aristocratic cavalry) who peace- 
fully invaded Syria, Palestine and probably 
Egypt (the Hyksos). We do not know yet 
for certain as to how far they advanced 
into Asia Minor before the rise of the Hit- 
tites, how far into the Caucasus and Persia. 
Hittites had translated into their own lang- 
uage various Khurrian myths, popular 
talks and portions of Cosmogony, which 
unfortunately have come to light in much 
damaged condition.* Just like the religion,” 
“the so-called Hittite is not Hittite at 
all . . . it is” mainly Khurrian. 


A full study of the Khurrian cultural in- 
fluence on the Hittites, as well as through- 
out the Ancient East would fill quite a good 
volume, a task which cannot be undertaken 
here. 


Up to the middle of the last century, be- 
fore the discovery and the deciphering of 
Persian and Assyrian cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, the main sources of historical knowl- 
edge for the Western work concerning the 
great empires and cultures of Western Asia 
has been the Greek classical authors and 
in some respects also the old testament. 
Except in regard to Egypt and much later 
Persia, these sources knew almost nothing 
of the history of the second millenium 
B.C., and the rare allusions which they oc- 
casionally made, have proved to be mis- 
leading and false. 


Now, Archaeology and cuneiform epi- 
graphy have revealed the real Ancient East, 
its great and orderly monarchies and their 
original cultures. These achievements of 
historical science in the field of Western 


6H. E. Gueterboch: Kumarbis Mythen Vom 

Churritischen Kronos 1946; also G. Friedrich: 

Zeifschrift fuer —a (1950) pp. 211-52. 
7A. Goetze: op.cit. p. 
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Asian archaeology are quite new, Now it 
is high time that effective measures were 
taken to restore and rehabilitate the histori- 
cal truth concerning the Aryan races and 
the Indo-European languages of the North- 
ern half of Ancient East, and refute the 
secular falsehoods which have heavily 
weighed on Armenia in particular. Let it 
be repeated, the place and role of every 
other empire or slate in the Ancient East 
has been more or less evaluated in the 
course of the East half century. Armenia 
alone still remains on the geographical 
periphery of the civilized East, although 
even at the present stage of research, it ap- 
pears that it was the very centre of it — 
the cradle of the oldest Aryan race and of 
the Indo-European language. This article 
aims at throwing some historical light on 
the problem from the view point of national 
tradition. 


What concerns the nation, nothing is 
clearer to any Armenian than Haik, the 
eponymous ancestor of his race and his 
heroic history. Movses Khorenaci the na- 
tional historian, who recorded the prehis- 
tory of the country in the fifth century A.D. 
in national alphabet, speaks as follows of 
the heroic ancestor: “This Haik, stately 
and well-set, with wavy hair and fiery 
eyes and strong-armed. Being courageous 
and distinguished among giants,® he set 
his face against all those who raised their 
hands for tyrannizing over giants and he- 
roes. In ferocious anger he raised his hand 
against the domination of Bel” etc. (Kho- 
renaci. I. ch. 10). 


Then the historian goes on to describe a 
great battle for hegemony which Haik 


and his army waged against the Assyrian 
Bel and his brave army. In the heat of the 


8 The word here must be taken in a mythologi- 
cal sense. 

® Bet was one of the principal deities in the 
pantheon of Assyria. Here he personifies the king 


of Assyria. 
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battle Haik himself drew his long bow and 
using his three-pronged arrow, launched 
it straight into the heart of Bel who in 
spite of being shielded by coat of mail, 
was hit and after some wobbling, fell and 
died; whereupon the brave army of Bel 
got frightened and dispersed.’° Khorenaci 
ends this chapter thus. 

“Then in the name of our ancestor Haik, 
our country is called Haig.” 

This national tradition as to the origin 
and name of the race is literally true,” 
although not yet interpreted in terms of 
Urartian-Khaldian history and philology. 
From the days of D. H. Mordtmann *% 
and A. H. Sayce ‘* down to R. D. Barnett *® 
and F. W. Koenig,!® Khaldian studies have 
shown that Khaldi was the principal Divin- 


ity in the Khaldian state pantheon, some’ 


sort of father of gods, to whom the kings 
addressed their prayers before starting on a 
military campaign or at the beginning of 


10 Following a national tradition Khorenaci 
praises the Assyrian army as brave, Later his- 
torians often follow his example. 

11 It should be clearly understood that as to- 
day Haik the eponymous ancestor, is a personal 
mame, whereas Haig (more correctly Haik) is 
the plural of the etheric name (Hai); there- 
fore Haig means (the country) of Armenians. 
All Armenian classical authors employ the writ- 
ing form Haiastan in an adjectival acceptance, 
such as Haiastan army Haiastan Country, Haias- 
tan Kingdom, Haiastan Womanhood, etc. 

12 In nos. 24-27 of The Armenian Review, and 
on Khaldian historical evidence, I have proved 
the incongruity — not to say the falsehood — 
of the Herodotos fable of “Phrygian Colonists” 
or Strabo’s story of a phantom Armenios from 
Thessalia. 

13 yeitschripf D. Deutsch, Morgerrt, Gesell- 
schaft, the long articles in nos. of 1871 and 1876. 

14 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1882. 
pp. 393-729, and several of the subsequent num- 
bers. 

15 Iraq. British School of Archaeology in Iraq. 
The excavations of the British museum of Toprak 
Kale, near Van. Vol. XII (1950), pp. 1-43; Vol. 
XVI (1954). pp. 3-22. 

16 Die Goetterwelt Armenians Zur Zeit det 
chalder — Dynastie (9-7. Jahrhundert v. che). in 
Archiv fuer Volkerkande, Vol. VIII (1953) pp. 
142-171; and, id. id. Zur Gesellschaft and Kul- 
ter Armenians in der Chaldischen Epoche, in the 
came Archiv. Vol. X (1954). 
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a constructive undertaking, such as towns, 
villages or vinyards; in solemn formulae 
they thanked Khaldi for their success. The 
god Khaldi, however, is very often asso- 
ciated with the Storm and Air god Tes- 
heiba and the Sungod Shuwinya,"? to whom 
were addressed prayers and thanks like- 
wise. The eponym of the people is invari- 
ably registered as Khaldini, Khaldinini or 
the inflections, which can be translated 
only as Khaldians, worshippers of Khaldi, 
or “children of Khaldi”, as Sayce translated 
it uniformly. 


The Divine Trinity of Khaldi, Tesheiba 
— and Shuwinya is very significant, be- 
cause just like the Khurrian Divine Trinity 
consisting of Teshup, Khebat-Eve, and 
their son Sharruma, exists only in the 
Khurrian and Khaldian pantheons, both 
mighty military and cultural Dynastics rul- 
ing in Armenia, of which the race is the 
direct heir. In none of the pantheons of the 
great monarchies of Egypt, Babylonia or 
Assyria, is there any sign of Divine Trinity. 
It is therefore to be presumed that the 
Christian Church learned the Doctrine of 
Divine Trinity direct from the old Arme- 
nian religious tradition. Here is not the 
place to set forth other religious beliefs and 
rituals which Christianity borrowed from 


17 From the outset of Khaldian Studies the 
ideograph of this divine name was wrongly 
transliterated as Ardini, In the Quarterly reading 
of the divine name as Shuwiniya, which has 
come into the Armenian tradition as Bar — 
Shamine. 


18 Cf, Franz Cumont: La Plus ancienne geogra- 
phie astrologique, in Klio, Vol. IX (1909, pp. 
263-273) and recently Stefan Weinstock: Journal 
of Roman Studies. Vol. XXXVIII (1948) pp. 
43-46. Many other old and new authorities have 
proved that in the geographical catalogue of 
verse 9 of chapter II of the Acts. Armenia should 
have appeared between Mespotamia and Cappard- 
ocia. The Armenian tradition as to the Apostles 
Thadeos and Bartholomew preaching in Ar- 
menia in the first century A., strongly supports 
the order of lands mentioned by Paulus Alexa- 
crinws. Evcept Father I. Katherjiants Vol, II 
(1949 p. 5416) no other Armenian historian 
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Armenia. Suffice it to mention only a study 
of astrological geography ** in connection 
with the position of Armenia in Acts, ch. 
II, 9-10, recorded by Paulus Alexandrinas, 
Tetulian and St. Augustine. 

Now as to the national eponym Khai= 
Hai and Haig. As stated above Khaldi was 
the principal god of Khaldian — Urartian 
pantheon. The first syllable of the Divine 
name Khal-(di), in the course of a mil- 
lenium of unliterary period (ca. 600 B.C. 
—404 A.D.) had become Khai=Hai, which 
by taking on the letter k or g, the plural 
ending in the classical graparr, became 
Haig, the land of Hai-Haiastan. 

It is a mere fact to state that no other 
national eponyum can show such a reliable 
literary and philological testimony as to 
the authenticity of its racial origins. Other 
epigraphical parallels to support my inter- 
pretation of Armenian national eponym 
can easily be detected in the national 
eponyms of the neighbouring races: 
the kingdom of Kashashu-Kassite took its 
eponym from the divine name Kashshu, 
the principal deity in their pantheon. 
Ashshur-Assyria obtained its national 
eponym from Ashshur, the principal patron 
deity in the Assyrian pantheon. The Khur- 
rian dynasty ruling in Armenia more than 
fifteen centuries earlier than the Khaldian- 
Haikian dynasty (ca 880-585 B.C.P) took 
its eponym, it seems, from a deity named 
Khurru.!® 

It must be said that M. Khorenaci and 
the other earliest historians of the classical 
period (ca. 486-510 A.D.) had vague 
knowledge of the Khurrian people and 


seems to have referred to the testimony of Ter- 
tulianus or St. Augustine. A great authority on 
the subject, A. Harnack (Die Mission and Aus- 
lereitung der Christentums, 8th. ed. II volume 
(1924) pp. 747-754) fully discusses the early 
rise and expansion of the Faith in Armenia. 
19Cf. Ignace J. Gelb. Hurrians and Subarians. 
Studies in Ancient oriental civilization, no, 22. 
The University of Chicago press. (1943) p. 51. 
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dynasty, which had ruled in Armenia and 
periphery for at least some twelve centuries 
(ca. 2400-1200 B.C.), that is to say nearly 
twenty centuries before Khorenaci and his 
contemporaries began to write in the na- 
tional alphabet. 

The authentic political and cultural his- 
tories of Khurrians and Khaldian-Haikians 
were written in cuneiform script and most 
of them already buried in the subsoil. The 
case was the same with the Babylonians, 
Assyrians and Hittites. By the Fifth century 
A.D., the knowledge of cuneiform script had 
been completely forgotten in the Ancient 
East. In none of these countries could any 
one read or decipher any more the long 
lapidary inscriptions of several hundred 
lines recorded on polished rock walls of 
the city of Van by kings Argisti (Ca. 775- 
760 B.C.) and Sardur (760-783 B.C.) or 
by king Darius on the rock of Behistun in 
Persia (520-515 B.C.?). M. Khorenaci who 
probably saw those historical annals of 
the Khaldian kings with his own eyes or 
heard about them, wondered at their 
smooth art and regular lines, but he could 
neither read nor understand them. He has 
therefore no direct reference to the Khur- 
rians as a people or Dynasty, except as 
the other classical authors, Agathangeghos, 
Ph. Buzand, Gh. Parpeci, Mesrob Erets, 
and others, several passages as to the poli- 
tical and social status of the great nakhara- 
rutiun (“clan”) of Khorkhorunig. “Courage- 
ous and distinguished men among us, arm- 
ed with lances and swords” (11.8). In the 
hierarchy of the heredity nobility, the 
nakhararutiun of Khorkhorunig occupied 
the first throne at the Royal Court of Ar- 
shakuni Dynasty. 


By the right of primogeniture, considered 
sacred in Ancient East, the oldest member 
of the clan of Khorkhorunig, the collateral 
branch of Maghkhazunig, held the high of- 
fice of State Chancellor of Armenia, where- 
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as the younger members of the ruling 
branch served as officers of regiments of 
the Royal Bodyguard. The Khorkhoruni 
Freemen supplied troops to those regi- 
ments. In every nation of distinctive 
identity, at least in Ancient Armenia, there 
was it seems, an unwritten convention in 
accordance with which the surviving mem- 
bers or courtiers of older Dynasties were 
always honored at the Court of later rul- 
ing kings and entrusted with the highest 
responsible offices of the state. A glance 
at the historians of Fifth century mentioned 
above will show that under the Arshakuni 
monarchy the Khokhoruni princes were al- 
ways in the forefront of great national oc- 
casions, such as together with some other 
hereditary chiefs, escorting St. Grigor, the 
Apostle of Armenia, to Caesarea of Cap- 
padocia for ordination (Ca. 290 A.D.?), 
followed by squadrons of elite cavalry 
and Nakhararakan flags unfurled; further- 
more they were sent on diplomatic missions 
to the courts of Persia and Byzantium, etc., 
and fulfiled such other functions. But as 
stated above, in the fifth century A.D. all 
knowledge or memory of the Khurrian Dy- 
nasty ruling in the country had completely 
disappeared. In the third century B.C. 
Manethon, the Egyptian priest, and Berus- 
sos, the Babylouian priest, could write the 
oldest histories of their countries in Greek 
language, because they could still read and 
understand the hieratic or cuneiform in- 
scriptions of their respective countries. Had 
those two historians lived in the fifth cen- 
tury A.D. like Khorenaci, they would have 
not been able to read the ancient records ° 


But Khorenaci (and historians who fol- 


20 I¢ would be out of place to discuss here 
the problem of Metrodoros of Scepsis (?) who 
is said to have written a History of Tigranes 
the Great, also in Greek. Plinius Secundus, the 
author of Historiae Naturalis and other Greek 
contemporary writers often mention Metrodoros 
as the historian of King Tigranes. 
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low him) has clear knowledge of the 
Khaldian-Haikian kings and has recorded 
many interesting details about them. He 
calls king Aram of the Haikian race; that is 
to say a Khaldian (Book I. ch, 18). In fact 
this king Aram mentioned by the national 
historian is identical with king Arame of 
Urartu mentioned by the Assyrian king 
Shulmanesar-Ashared III (858-826 B.C.) in 
wars in his the first and third years of his 
reign. Further on Khorenaci describes in 
an epic language king Tigran Ervandian, 
as the ally of Ishtuwegu-Astyages, king 
of the Umman-Manda (Ca. 550 B.C.) and 
names him as of the Haikian race. In fact 
all the Nakhararakan ruling clans on whom 
the national historian confers the eponym 
Haikian, may be traced in the cuneiform 
inscriptions of Khaldian-Urartian kings.?! 

The study of Armenian Archaeology on 


21] hear from Vienna that F. W. Koenig will 
soon publish a corpus of Khaldian-Haiasian 
inscriptions in two volumes with transcription 
and translation of all texts known hitherto, with 
a historical and economic commentary. He has 
already published two articles on the Khaldian 
Pantheon and Social Conditions in the Khaldian 
empire during 9th-7th century B.C, in Armenia. 
(Archev fuer Voelkerkunde (Viennia. Vols. VIII 
(1953) and IX (1954). The previous Corpus 
Inscriptiorum Chaldicarim, published in two 
parts by C. F. Lehmann-Haupt in 1928 and 1931, 
need both completion and revision. In _ his 
Kulturgeschichte Kleinasiens (1933) A. Goetze 
wrote an illuminating chapter on Urartie (pp. 
171-183) with a bibliography of older literature. 
Some more books and articles have appeared 
since, written by Fr. Ghapantsian and P. Pietrov- 
sky, published by the Armenian Academy of 
sciences in Erevan, which are not accessible to 
me. M. De Tseretheli continues his valuable 
studies in Revue d’Assyriologie sinued 1933, on 
Khaldian lexicography and texts. In Iraq (Vol. 
XII. 1950 and vol. XVI 1954. pp. 3-22) R. D. 
Barnett has thoroughly studied the remains of 
Urartian art and the excavations of the British 
museum at Toprak Kale, near Van. These ar- 
ticles by Barnett must be very interesting for 
students who cannot read German, Russian or 
French. Finally in Epigraphica Vostoka, Vol. VU 
(1952) N. Harutunian has retranslated the his- 
torical Annals of King Argishti I, evidently with 
some corrections of older translations. An attempt 
will be made to establish the foregoing assump- 
tions, when Koenig’s work comes to hand. 
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strictly textual and scientific basis has just 
begun. Even at its threshold enough evi- 
dence has been produced above — and 
what will follow below — to show that 
through some forty-three centuries the ra- 
cial and national tradition has come dawn in 
an unbroken continuity. Indeed if there are 
large or small gaps in this continuity, they 
are only due to the lack of excavations in 
the land itself and the hazards of casual 
discoveries. In his translation of the Tablct- 
te de Samara, one of the oldest tests record- 
ed by the Khurrian king Arishen, Fr. Thu- 
reau-Dangin dated it between Agade and 
the Dynasty of Ur III (Ca. 2200 B.C., ac- 
cording to the short Chronology), though 
later on he came to agree with E. A. Speis- 
er, who dated it to the old Akkadian time 
(ie. Ca. 2400 B.C.?). The museum Louvre 
in Paris acquired another cuneiform tablet 
recorded in the Khurrian language. This lat- 
ter, Un Document de Fondation Khurrite, 
J. Nougayrol ** dated this foundation mem- 
orial of the Khurrian king Tishari in 24th or 


22 Revue d’Assyriologie, TX (1912) pp. 1-4. 
The royal name Arishen or Arisheni has been 
equated above with the personal name Arsen, 
very common among the Armenians in the fifth 
century A. D. as today. Shatar-mat, another per- 
sonal name mentioned in the Samara tablet, 
seems to have an etymology: from Shater -- 
may have descended the Arm. verb (—starel) 
which means “to shelter” and — mat, a Khurrian 
word. which seems to have descended as (unit) 
“mind, intelligence”; C. G. Von Brandenstein 
(Zeitschrift fuer Assyriologie (1940) pp. 890) 
interpreted the word mat-mati as “Verstand”. If 
these etvmologies are correct, then Shatar-mat 
means “the shelter or above of mind”. 


23 Mesopotamian origins: the basic population 
of the Near East (1930) p. 144. 


24 Revue d’Assyriologie (1948) pp. 8ff; there in 
line 4, the word purli Nougayrol has translated 
as “temvle”. Again in this same Journal, (1953) 
pp. 192f. E. Laroche has taken up the word 
purli, which may also be read as purni and trans- 
lates it as “maison”, The word may have come 
into the Armenian as (tun), a substantive root— 
word, which means manv things: in classical sense 
it means “foundation,” “the trunk of a tree” “the 
nest of a bird” etc. Nor Barrgirg (a lexicon, 
(1836). Vol. I, pp. 511f) gives three Columns of 
quotations from the old and medieval literature. 
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28rd century B.C. These two records show 
that about 43 centuies ago there was a dis- 
tinct Khurrian language and Khurrian 
kings. 

The sites, where two documents were 
found, are unknown, both publishers of 
these tablets, however, presume them to 
have been discovered in the Zagros chain 
of mountains. Arishen calls himself king of 
Urkish and Nawar. If seems to me almost 
certain that the divine cities of Urbish 
and Nawar lay in the high mountain val- 
leys of Armenia, whose cites unfortunately 
cannot be revealed at present. The two 
cuneiform signs which Nougarol has read 
as a-ri (ari) in the royal name Tishari, has 
also the sound value of a-tal (atal); con- 
sequently A. Goetze reads the name as 
Tishatal, above equated by me with the 
personal name “dadjad” — Tajat mentioned 
in the fifth century A.D.”° If this and simi- 
lar distinctive personal names were record- 
ed in the fifth century A.D., it is certain 
that they had come down from very an- 
cient times. The peoples of Ancient civiliz- 
ed East which possessed national charac- 
ter and racial pride considered it a sacri- 
lege to change their names. 

Cuneiform epigraphists and firsthand 
scholars have produced a_ considerable 
amount of literary evidence to show that 
from very early times the Khurrians ex- 
panded into almost every neighboring 
country and region of Ancient East. They 
seem to have enjoyed a good reputation 
as skilled craftsmen, artisans, architects, 
metal workers, wood-workers, masons, gar- 
deners, bakers etc. But it cannot be ascer- 


25 Both L. P” arpeci and Eghishe mention Ar- 
sen Endsaicci Tajat Gntuni as cavalry commanders 
of their dominial horsemen in the battle of Avarair 
against Persia in 451 A.D.; both Commanders 
fell in the war. The eponym Gntuni (topogar- 
phically and phonetically) to the land or canton 
Kantau, mentioned by King Sharukin II of As- 
syria (722-705 B.C.): Cf. D.D. Luckenbill: An- 
cient ~ trv of Assyria... (1926) Vol. II §125 
and 147. 
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tained at the moment whether they were 
invited by neighbors as craftsmen or they 
went into those regions on their own ac- 
count. Anyhow the presence of a large 
number of men bearing distinctly Khur- 
rian names in Sumerian and old Babylonian 
cities, such as Dilbat, Nippur, Drehem, Ur. 
etc. testifies to the cultural influence, which 
they must have exercised over those peo- 
ples. Elam counts among its kings one 
Khurpo-Tella (Ca. 14th Century B.C.) 
whose name is clearly of Khurrian origin.2" 
The vigorous and military prowess of the 
Assyrians seems to have been infused into 
the race by the fresh blood of Khurrian 
mountainers.”* Various Assyrian king lists *° 
mention Ushpri and Kikia as some of the 
oldest priest kings of Assyria (Ca. 2100- 
1900 B.C.). Both names are generally con- 


26 A. Ungrad ... Urkunden aus Dilbat ... 
in Beitrage Zur Assyriologie, Vol. VI, part V 
(1909) pp. 8 ff, then his Kulturfragen: Die ael- 
teslen Voelkeewanderingen Vordercigiens . . 
Heft I (1923) pp. 4-8. Several pages would be 
required for disproving the theory of Voelkeew- 
anderungen, a phantom exercised out of doubt- 
ful traditions. 

27G. C. Cameron: 
(1936) p. 96. 

28 A. Goetze: Hethiter, Churriter . . . op Cit. 
(1936) p. 175. “As we saw,” continues Geoetze, 
“between 900 and 750 B.C. the two empires which 
contend for the world dominions, correspond to 
the two clearly recognizable spheres of culture: 
the Urartian and the Assyrian ...” such short 
extracts out of a reasoned and long context does 
not give a full idea of what Assyria learnt from 
the Khaldian-Haikian civilization, Cf. also E. A. 
Speiser. Mesopotamian op. cit., p. 124: The Khur- 
rians furnished the substrateum of Assyria .. . 
they entered prominently into the make up of 
the later Assyrians .. .- 


29 A. Poebel: The Assyrian Kinglist. In Journal 
of Near Eastern Studies, (Vols. I and II (1942- 
-43) and G. E. Weidner: in Archiv fuer Orient- 
forschung, (1944) pp. 362-69. The name Ushpia 
seems to be the original form of Jovsep or 
Joseph, now current in all western world; But 
Kikia has come down as Gagik, current only 
among Armenians since early middle ages. Shul- 
mana-Ashared III of Assyria (858-826 B.C.) 
mentions Kakia, as the king of Nairi-lands, then 
as king of Khufruskhia, a province East of Lake 
Van. The earliest Assyrian priest kings, such as 
Tudia, Adamn, Didanu, etc. (ca. 220 B.C.?) also 
seem to be Khurrian names. 


History of early Iran. 
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sidered as of Khurrian origin, although 
some scholars object to this assertion. King 
Shulmanu-Ashared I (1273-1244 B.C.) says 
that his ancestor Ushpia has built aforetime 
the temple of the god Ashshur; whereas 
about 200 years earlier king Ashshur-ri 

Nishesh (Ca. 1450 B.C.?) mentions Kikia 
as one of his earlier forefathers who had 
restored the temple. For more than two 
centuries (Ca. 1600-1370 B.C.) Assyria had 
stood under the domination of the Khur- 
rian empire of Mitanni.®° It was during this 
period that fairly large numbers of Khurrian 
merchant princes settled down in the town 
of Nuze or Nuzu, in the neighborhood of 
modern Kerkak, in Iraq, where American 
excavators, discovered thousands of legal 
and business documents recorded by these 
Khurrians in the Babylonian language.** 
Combined with the discovery of the Hittite 
royal library at Boghazkeu by Germans 
since 1907 these Nuzi tablets have given 
additional impetus to Khurrian studies, 
Thanks to these Nuzi texts, epigraphists and 
scholars in U. S. A. have made a great 
contribution to the Khurrian Archaeology. 
It is now established that five generations 
of these Khurrian merchant-princes carried 
on extensive business transactions with 
all surrounding regions. It is not difficult to 
comprehend the considerable influence 


30 FE, Forrer: Assyrian, in Realisiciconder As- 
syriologie Vol. I (1928-32). 256f. Through the 
identification of place names it can be ascertained 
that kingdom of Khanigalbat contained the 
northern Part of Mitanni, in the Tauras heights, 
(cf. this author’s work, footnote 4 (b). 


81 There are a large number of articles and 
books on Nuzi: G. Coutenau: Textes Cunieformes 
du Musee Du Louve IX (113); C. J. Gaclel 
“Tablets from Kirkvk in Revne d. Assyriologie 
XXIII (1926, pp. 49ff; E. Chiera and E. A. 
Speiser: A New Factor in the History of the An- 
cient East in The Annual of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research. Vol. VI (1926) pp. 75-92: 
A popular account of this new Khurrrian factor, 
cf. Speiser, id. Vol. XIII (1933) pp. 13-54 entitled 
ed: Ethuic movements in the Near East in the 
Second millenium B. C. 
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which they exercised over the outlook of 
the Assyrians, perhaps no less than that of 
Babylonians. 

In 1936, A. Parrot dug out some 20,000 
cuneiform tablets in Mari, today Tell-Har- 
iri, lying between Deir-ez-Zor and Bagh- 
dad, on the Euphrates. Among these 
were found 6 tablets in Khurrian language, 
purely of religious nature.®? 

Two of the more important states of 
Syria, Ugarit today Ras-Shamra, near La- 
takia), and Alalakh (today Tell-Atchana, 
between Aleppo and the river Orontes), 
have been thoroughly excavated and stud- 
ied since 1929. The archives of tablets and 
objects of art discovered at both sites, 
have shown large colonies of Khurrian 
people and their predominant influence 
over those states. C. F. Schaeffer,3* the 
discoverer of Ugarit, found an important 
Sumerian-Khurrian vocabulary,* a Khur- 
rian sword of exquisite workmanship and 
several Khurrian texts among others, trans- 
lated by Ch. Virolleand. The existence of 
Khurrian divine — and personal names 
among these texts attest to their number 
and power in the city’s life. 


Between 1937-1949 (with the interruption 
of the war years) Sir Leonard Woolley has 
thoroughly excavated Alalakh and found 


32 Fr. Thureau-Dangin: Revue d. Assyriologie 
(1939) pp. 1-28. Thureau-Dangin thought that 
these Khurrian tablets from Mari wete many 
centuries older than the letter of King Tushrat- 
ta of Mitanni (ca. 14400 B.C.) written to king 
Amenkhoteb III of Egypt, “many centuries older” 
may probably mean 3 or four centuries; if so, they 
may be dated about 1750 B.C. It is not known 
how these Khurrian documents arose in Mari. 

33 Ugaritica, vol. I (1939). After every yearly 
season of excavation Schaeffer published a pre- 
prelininary report in Syria, since 1929. 

84 Interpreted and critically commented by Fr. 
Tureau-Dangin in Syria XD (1931) pp. 225- 
226:Cf. I Friedrich: Ras-Schamra, ein Ueberflick 
uveher Funde and Forschung. In Der Atte orient 
Vol 33rd. (1934) Heft 1-2. 

35 Sidney Smith: Amtiqquaries’ Journal XIX 
(1939) pp. 40 ff, also his Alalakb and Chronology 
(1940) nv. 3--47, This is the hi-tory of Alalakh :n 
popular language, though strictly scientific. 
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460 inscribed tablets. According to the va- 
rious cultural levels and synchronisms, 
these tablets belong to two periods, the 
older ones to 18th century B. C., and the 
later ones to the 14th. The population in 
the older period was to a noticeable ex- 
tent Khurrian ** and some Khurrian deities 
were worshipped. “524 of the names occur 
in the eighteenth century tablets. At this 
time Amorite and Khurrian names occur 
with the latter predominating”** Further 
on, discussing the morphology of the nouns, 
Wiseman adds: “It will be noted that it 
is in this class that the majority of Khurrian 
terms are found. The Khurrian names cf 
vessels, classes and professions are an in- 
dication of the Khurrian influence and pos- 
sibly speech of the common people.”* 
Finally Khurrian rulers, princes and of- 
ficials, recognized by their distinct names, 
have been found among the peoples of 
Tunip, Amurru, Nakhashshe. Iatua, etc., all 
lying between Aleppo and Damascus.** 
The important role played by the Khur- 
rians in the Hittite empire has been refer- 
red to above. The presence of Khurrians 
in Cilicia and the so-called Cappadocian 
tablets has been known for many years. 
Quite recently Bossert ** traced the Khur- 
rian influence in the plain of Kaiseri- Ca- 
esaria. And still, how far to the West or 
East, North or South, remains to be seen. 
One point, however, should be emphasised 


36D. J. Wiseman: The Alalakh Tablets, oc- 
casional publications of the British Institute of 
Archaeology at Ankara. No. 2 (1953). p. 9. 

87 id. id. p. 21. 

88 A. Ungrad: Sutertu. Beitraege Zur Kultur- 
geschicble and Voelkerkunde  Vosderasiens. 
(1936) pp. 157 ff. As a Sectarian and ridiculously 

jased man, I reject Ungrad’s libel in this other 
wise valuable book (see his pp. 14-16) 

39 H. Th. Bossert: Das bettitische Felsrelief bet 
Hanyeri (Gezbeli), in Orientalia, XXIII (1954), 

. 135f. 

PP so nl J. Gelb, Pierre M. Purves and Allan 
A. MacKae: Nuzi Personal Names. Oriental In- 
stitute Publications. Vol. LVII (1943). The Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Gelbin pp. 24-36; Purves 
pp. 202-205. 
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in this connection. In the Khurrian per- 
sonal names of Nuzi, Gelb and Purves * 
have listed more than 1000 names begin- 
ning with Ar — Araya — Arraki, Ari... 
Arriga — (35 names) Arikh — (with theo- 
phorous or other complements, about (50) 
Arik-Komari (22), Ari-Kimre, Aril Arim- 
150) Ari — tenni, Aruiya, Arbi, Arsiluni 
Iran, and Hindu sacred books cannot be 
dated before about 1,000 B.C. These Nuzi 
etc. etc. All these names were recorded 
about 1400 B.C., when there was no Aryau 
Izan, and Hindu sacred books cannot be 
dated before about 1,000 B. C. These Nuzi 
people came from Armenia and brought 
their names with themselves. The inference 
to be derived from these historical facts is 
conclusive: Khurrian-Armenians themselves 
were the earliest known Aryans. 


= 
From the foregoing short review of the 
political and cultural development of an- 
cient East it will be seen that the Khurrian 
people carried the names of their deities 
and religious ideas with which are linked 
organically the more important elements 
of language, the whole range of their cul- 
ture and military art into the length and 
breath of the ancient East. The Hittite em- 
pire, Syria, the Zagros mountains were 
inundated by Khurrian deities directly 
or in variants; their myths and popular 
literature had flooded the whole region, the 

Khatti, in particular. 


The Khaldian-Haikian empire wielded 
the same political and cultural ascendency 
in the first millennium B.C. just as the 
Khurrians had wielded in the second, or 
just as Arshakuni Dynasty did centuries 
before and after Christian era. Babylonia, 
Elam, Persia and all small or city-states 
right up to the Mediterranean were politic- 
ally subjugated by Assyria and some of 
these altogether disappeared from the polit- 
ical stage. Khaldia-Armenia alone stood and 
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repelled the relentless attacks by Assyria 
just as it successfully expelled the series of 
Roman aggressions under the Arshakuni 
Dynasty. At least two great wars (735 and 
714 B.C.) seem to have exhausted both 
Assyria :nd Khaldia; the former eventually 
collapsed and disappeared for ever, where- 
as Armenian, with indefinite interregna, 
rose again clearly some time after 312 B.C. 
After the loss of Arshkuni Dynasty in 429 
A.D., the hereditary aristocracy and the 
church combined maintained the national 
identity of the land and people, against the 
Sassanids, Byzantium, the Arabs and all 
through to modern times. The shift of the 
Western aggression from Rome to Byzan- 
tizum brought the Western enemy nearer. 
In fact it was Byzantium which stabbed 
Armenia in the back and consequently 
the Bagratuni and Ardzruni kingdoms 
could not rally the nation’s strength for re- 
storing the central monarchy in the middle 
ages. 

Now, how does this short-historical re- 
trospect of Armenia civilization compare 
with the picture as drawn by professor 
Toynbee? Between 1916-1921 I worked in- 
timately with Toynbee at the British office 
of information, at the Peace Conference 
in Paris, and later on in evening meetings 
with other historians. After such long 
friendship, I feel sure that Toyabee will 
understand my criticism of his views in 
regard to Armenia. 


Toyubee’s A Study of History, Vol. VIII 
(1954). p. 411: 

“The Seleucid capital, Antioch-on-Oran- 
tes, was occupied in 83 (B.C.) by Tigranes, 
the king of Selencid power’s Parvenu Ar- 
menian successorstate.” In a milder form 
the same “Seleucid empire’s successor — 
state Armenia” occurs in several other 
places (vol. VII, pp. 626f. etc.). 


The Seleucids were the most effete, hybrid 
and worthless Dynasty in the ancient East. 
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They were defeated by Egyptians, Parth- 
ians, Romans and Armenians, in spite of 
the fable of Appian. Armenia was nevcr 
under the suzerainty of Rome; Armenians 
consider their church as the Holy Apostolic 
Church of the Armenians, and never call 
themselves Gregorian Monophysites. The 
originality and power of Armenian lang- 
uage has been discussed above. To Toyn- 
bee, Greeks, Seleucids, Osmanlis and such 
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like are divinely appointed institutions or 
empires, and Armenia and Parthia were 
successor states. Although every reference 
to Armenia in their volumes can be contest- 
ed on scientific evidence, I will stop here 
and request my friend Prof. Toynbee to 
review these subjects in his XV Volume, 
in accordance with modern results of solid 
research and rely less on the out pourings 
of Graeculi adventurers. 





@ PART V OF A DOCUMENTARY SERIES: 


LIFE AND PAPERS 
OF VAHAN CARDASHIAN 


JAMES H. TASHJIAN 


More Documents From 1918 

As the examination of the archives of the Armenian Revolutionary Federa- 
tion, at 212 Stuart Street, Boston, goes on apace, each day added numbers of 
documents relating to Vahan Cardashian are unearthed, and must be consider- 
ed in this series despite the chronological and compositional difficulties they 
present the author. 

In this issue we will deal with a miscellaneous file of materials dating from 
1918 which were not available to us when, in the Autumn, 1958, REVIEW 
we thought we would exhaust the material on hand dating from that 
year in order that we might go on subsequently to the interesting story of 
the actual formation of Cardashian’s celebrated American Committee fof the 
Independence of Armenia. We now find that we must delay presentation of 
that story still another quarter in order that we might here introduce with as 
much timeliness as possible the 1918 miscellany. 

Curiously enough, the “lost” file now at our disposal bears documents 
dating in major part from the latter part of 1918 — which leads the historian 
to wonder if there might not be existent somewhere still another file of letters 
and papers covering the early months of that year. This question will be 
answered once our diligent archivists conclude their reappraisal of the price- 
less archives at Stuart Street. 

@ 

The following is the text of a faded carbon copy on yellowed onion-skin 
labeled by Cardashian: “Extracts from my letter to Senator Wadsworth,! dated 
June 18, 1918,” a copy of which unfortunately is not found in the Papers. We 
recall that in his June 25, 1918, letter to Cardashian, Colonel Edward M. 
House, Pres. Wilson’s close friend, also referred to a letter, obviously, selfsame 
with that letter to which Cardashian here refers (see AR, Autumn, 1957, p. 113): 


Extracts from my letter to Senator Wadsworth, dated June 13, 18. 

“Subject: Russia, and the Moslem peril. 

“The defection of Russia and the present Moslem peril, which is the direct out come 
of the defection of Russia, are now threatening to counterbalance the Amerjcan partici- 
pation in the war. If we do not at once act to meet them, Germany and Turkey will ex- 
ploit and mobilize Russia and Islam faster than we can mobilize our own resources. For- 


tunately for us, we can destroy the Islamic peril, and put ourselves in a favorable position 
to deal with the Russian situation, without interfering with the Western campaign. This 
we can do by moving to eliminate Turkey from the war. And Turkey may be eliminated 


1See AR, Autumn, 1957, p. 107, for an early reference to Senator Wadsworth. 
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from the war by moving against her either through Cilicia or the Balkans or both. 

First: Take Cyprus Island as a base. The Cilician coast is about fifty miles off. Land 
an army of 2 or 3 Corps, which we get from the Balkans, Egypt, one division each 
from Greece and Italy, plus 10-15,000 Armenians and Syrians, who are now in training 
on the Island. The rail that supplies the Turk armies in Palestine and Mesopotamia is 
45 miles from the coast and extends to it. The control of this rail inevitably cuts off 
these two armjes from Asia Minor and Constantinople, and offers Allenby and Marshall 
opportunity to effect junction with the proposed Cilician expeditonary force. With the 
disposition of these Two Turk armies, an allied contingent may be sent Northeast to 
engage or contain the Turk Caucasus army, in co-operation with the Armenians, if they 
have not been already eliminated, while the main Allied army moves Westerly, in the 
direction of Constantinople. Simultaneously with this campaign, an offensive of diversion 
should be undertaken in the Balkans. 

Second: Or, the main offensive to be undertaken through the Balkans, simultaneously 
with an offensive of diversion through Ciljcia. ‘ 

Ihsan Pasha, Commander of the Turk 3rd Army Corps, captured by Russia in 1914, 
fled via Siberia, and came to San Francisco in 1915, told me in the only interview he 
had with me that, fortunately for Turkey, the Allies had been attacking her at her 
strongest points, and that, her weakest points were Cilicia and the Balkans, etc... .. 

The elimination of Turkey disposes of the Moslem peril; puts the Black sea under 
the Allied control; disarms Bulgaria; puts us in close contact with Russia, Rumania 
and the South Slavs, by land and sea; releases more than one million Allied troops; does 
away with all danger to the Allied colonial possessions, and puts the Central Powers 
within a ring”. 


This letter, with only slight idea variants and a number of minor additions in 
detail, spell out once again the celebrated Cardashian “Cilician Scheme™ which 


captured the fancy of such Americans as former President Theodore Roose- 
velt who actually appears to have gone as far as to propose to the War De- 


partment the organization of an American military unit, under his command, 
for the Cilician invasion. 


The following letter, sent from the White House, in Washington, D. C., 
bears the signature of Mr. J. Tumulty, the President’s confidential secretary. 
It supplies us with information that Cardashian appears not to have sent his 
letter to Col. House (see above) directly, but through the White House: 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 
June 18, 1918. 
My dear Mr. Cardashian: 
I have your letter of June 17th, with enclosure, which I shall forward to Colonel 


House as you request. 
Sincerely yours, J. P. Tumult’s, Secretary to the President. 


This letter too emanates from the pen of Mr. Tumulty, but the “matter” 
it broaches remains a mystery to us: 


Dear Mr. Cardashian: 
Allow me to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of September 15th, with enclosure. 
I shall be glad to bring the matter to the President's attention at the first opportunity. 
Sincerely yours, J. P. Tumulty, Secretary to the President. 





2See AR, Winter, 1957, p. 103, and footnote 9, for references to Cilicia. 
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Among the most invaluable papers in the Cardashian Papers are original 
copies of o-iicial House or Senate bills of interest to Armenians, One of these 
original copies is that of “H. J. RES. 336, 65th CONGRESS, 2nd Session”, which 
we reprint here as a component part of the Papers for the authentic record: 


65th Congress, 2d Session. 
H. J. RES. 336. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
OcTOBER 14, 1918. 
Mr. Little introduced the following joint resolution; which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed. 








JOINT RESOLUTION 
Expressing the views of the Congress of the United States on 
justice to the Armenian people. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Armenian people are entitled to be a free and inde- 
pendent nation, with access to the sea and with opportunity 
to develop all the resources of the region they inhabit and 
secure all the advantages of that Christian civilization for 
which they have endured martyrdom for a thousand years, 
and the Republic of Ararat should be given universal recogni- 
tion as one of the governments of the earth. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
Fj 
8 
9 


Cardashian’s relations with Theodore Roosevelt have been referred to on 
occasion in these papers.* Here is the text of a letter dated November 4, 1918, 


sent Cardashian by Mr. Roosevelt. The original of this letter is found in the 
Cardashian files: 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


OFFICE OF NEW YORK OFFICE 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 347 MADISON AVENUE 


November 4th, 1918. 


My dear Mr. Cardashian: 
1 am doing everything I can for the Armenians, 
Faithfully yours, THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Cardashian’s contacts were manifold and diverse. Here is the text of an 
original letter in the Papers from Frank (Herbert) Simonds,* the famed 
American war correspondent and associate editor of the New York Tribune: 


125 COOPER AVENUE 


Vahan Cardashian, Esq. 
55 Liberty St. 
New York City. 
Dea? Mr. Cardashian:— 


3 See AR, Winter, 1957, p. 11, and footnote 44. 


“ p —_ Herbert Simonds (1878-1936). He enjoyed considerable renown as a journalist 
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Thank you for the dossier, which you left for me at the office. I 
knowledged it more promptly, but I have been laid up at home for a 
1 think you may depend upon me to fight for the Armenian settlement which is just 
and fair and I am grateful to you for the facts you have been so kind as to 
V truly yours, 


FRANK SIMONDS 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 


November 5, 1918. 


Cardashian’s growing dislike for the coterie of men who ran the American 
Committee for Armenian and Syrian Relief (later to become the sprawling 
Near East Relief) did not obviously lead him to sever contacts with them. Here 
is a letter from Mr. Charles Vickrey, Secretary of that organization: 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR ARMENIAN AND SYRIAN RELIEF 
ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


November 18, 1918 


Mr. Vahan Cardishian, 
55 Liberty Street 
New York City 


Dear Sir: 

I thank you very much for having sent me a copy of “The New Map of Turkey”S 
which I have read with great interest. I wonder if you could spare me a half dozen 
more copjes which I could use with members of our publicity department and = 
in the office who may have occasion to refer to it. 

I assume that you have sent it to the various members of the Committee whose names 
are on the letterhead, but if not, we will be very glad to cooperate with you in reaching them. 

Sincerely yours, C. V. VICKREY, Secretary 


Cardashian was a man of great resourcefulness, he left few stones unturned 
in his search to rally support for Armenia. He cultivated new friends, and 
never forgot to continue active relations with old and useful acquaintances. 
Here, in a letter dated November 28, 1918, he turns once again to Mr. Henry 


White,® former ambassador to Italy and France, asking him to throw his support 
behind free Armenia: 


November 28, 1918. 
Hon. Henry White, 
Washington, 
a <, 


My dear Mr. White:— 

You may perhaps recall that, in 1913, at my request you joined the late Joseph H. 
Choate, Andrew D. White, Seth Low, and Lyman Abbot, President, Butler, Presideat 
Hadley, Ex President Elliot, in sending a cable to the Ambassadorial Conference at London, 
in which you a advocated the introduction of necessary reform measures into the 
pravinces in Turkey. At the time, = Conference did adopt some sort of a reform 
which, however, was not 

I am writing thjs letter to p. you of what you tried to do for Armenia five 
years ago. I will now respectfully ask you to support the Armenian National Delegation 


5 Cardashian authored this interesting pamphlet, sponsored by the Armenian National 
Ushe, & See 2 ae rare item. 
AR, 


Summer, 1967, p. 67, and footnote 33. Mr. White was an American dele- 
gatc to the Paris Peace Conference. 
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at Paris. The Armenian program calls for the independence of Armenia, within her his- 
toric boundaries. 


According to Lord Robert Cecil,7 the Armenians, by their resistance to the Turks. 
rendered important service to the British army in Mesopotamia. According to General 
Von Sanders,8 the collapse of the Turkish army in Palestine has been due to the fact 
that all the available Turkish forces had been sent to the Caucasus and Persia against the 
Armenians. : ‘ f 

We claim that Armenia, by her suffering, by her fidelity to the allied cause, and by 
her contributions to the success of the — —. deserves = - a free and independent 

tion. I h ou sympathize with this rightful aspiration of Armenia. ; 
7 “Dr. Pant Mr. Dodge and Dr. Peet® are unconditionally in favor of the Armenian 
ol 
National program. Since seesiiiitie, 


Mr. White’s response to Cardashian is also preserved in the Papers. In- 
terestingly enough it appears to have been written on board the liner U.S.S. 
Washington, possibly then enroute to France where Mr. White was to assume 
his duties with the Peace Commission. The Washington of course was later 
to serve as the transport of the American Military Mission to Armenia;’° 


U.S.S. GEORGE WASHINGTON 


December 10, 1918. 


My dear Mr. Cardashian:— 

I thank you for your letter of the 28th ul 
minding me of the interest which I and oth 
ago and which, of course, I still feel. It is 


timo and appreciate your goodness in te- 
ers took in the Armenian question some years 
a , ; impossible for me to say whether Armenian 
independence will be attained or not at the approaching conference, but I have no doubt 
that the subject will be fully considered, and I certainly hope that the position of the 
ee people will be rendered more satisfactory in the future than it has ever been 
in the past. 


I thank you for the new map of Turkey, which I shall place with the other papers 
that I am taking with me to the conference. 


Yours very sincerely, 
HENRY WHITE 


And early in December, 1918, we find that Cardashian has again been in 
contact with Senator Henry Cabot Lodge. Here, Lodge informs Cardashian 


that he has every intention of offering a resolution in favor of Armenian in- 
dependence: 


UNITED STATES SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON PRIVATE LAND CLAIMS, 





December 2, 1918 

TRobert Algernon Edgar Cecil, 1st Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, a distinguished 
pro-Armenian British statesman and Nobel Prize winner (1937). His celebrated eulogy 
of “the services of the Atmenian to the common cause” was issued under the British Foreign 
Office mark, Oct. 3, 1918. See “Armenia’s Charter” (London, 1918), Pp. 5 et seq. 

8Gen. Otto Liman von Sanders (1855-1929) who commanded Turkish armies in 
Asia Minor and in Syria (1918). His book, “Five Years in Turkey” eloquently testifies to 
the role the Armenians played in pressing the combined German-Turkish defeat in the 
Levant. 

®On these gentlemen, see especially AR, Summer, 1957, pp. 69-72. 

10Qn which, see the author’s “The American Military Mission to Armenia (in 13 
installments) AR, 5-17. 
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Personal 


My dear Sir: 

I have received your letter with the papers you enclosed. I feel very strongly that 
the Armenians should be given their independence as I have pointed out in my speeches 
en several occasions, and it is my intention to offer a resolution in the Senate in regard to it. 

Very truly yours, H. C, LODGE 


The “Lodge Resolution” on Armenian freedom was, as we have seen, 
eventually adopted by the Senate late in 1918. 
@ 


On December 6, 1918, the United States Government took a historic 
step. It delivered a statement, through the Department of State, in Washington 
which aligned the government with those who hoped “the legitimate rights of 
the Armenians will henceforth be recognized and fully realized”. This state- 
ment is little known to historians and scholars. 

Fortunately, the Cardashian Papers carries a single copy of a mimeographed 
authentic reproduction of the original addressed to Dr. G. Pasdermadjian,™ 
Special Agent of the Catholicos at Etchmiadzin. 


STATEMENT MADE BY THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES ABOUT THE ARMENIAN QUESTION 


“DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 
December 6, 1918. 
Dr. G. Pasdermadijian, 
Special Agent of His Holiness 
the Catholicos of All Armenians, 
Congress Hail Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 
Sir: 


I desire to acknowledge the receipt of your letters of the 4th and 23rd ultimo re- 
questing the recognition of the Armenians and the Armenian Republic of the Ararat as 
co-belligerents, and a statement in regard to Armenia. ; a x 

Faithfully representing ws unanimous =, —. this Government has 
always felt a d sympathy for the Armenians under Tur rule. 

y Aral his Genome principles for Peace Program, the President declared that “The 
Turkish portions of the present Ottoman Empire should be assured a secure sovereignty, 
but the other nationalities which are now under Turkish rule should be assured an un< 
doubted security of life and an absolutely unmolested opportunity of autonomous de- 


I ent,’ — i 
™ ‘Sa. as well as the other Central powers, even before their surrender, expressed 


i 1 acceptance of every one of the fourteen principles. : 
™_ ‘canes trust that all the legitimate rights of the Armenians will henceforth 


be recognized and fully realized. ah 2 ee 
As rds your request for the recognition of the Armenians a : 
Republic of the ane as co-belligerents, I beg to state that this Government is not yet 
in a position to express any view in the matter. ; 
I am, Sir, ’ . 
Your obedient servan' 
(Signed) Frank L, Polk,!? s 
Acting Secretary of State. 





11See AR, Summer, 1957, p. 62, and footnote 15. 
12 Frank Lyon Polk, American lawyer and statesman. He Undersecretary of 
1919, and head of the American Delegation to the Paris Peace Conference, 1919. 
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We have already seen that Cardashian was in touch with Judge Louis D. 


Brandeis."* Here are the texts of an exchange of letters between the famed jurist 
and Mr. Cardashian: 


The Hon. Mr. Justice Louis Brandeis, 
Washington, D. C. 
My dear Mr. Justice Brandeis: — 

I spent last Monday and Tuesday in Washington. In response to my request, Mr. 
Sachs, of the Zionist Organization, had given me a letter of introduction to you so that I 
may be able to confer with you with reference to certain subjects connected with the 
Near East, Upon my arrival there on Monday, I took the liberty of calling up your of- 
fice twice, and left a message, with the person who answered the phone that, if it were 
possible for you, I would very much desire to have Fond privilege of being received by 
you. I also called up your office twice on Tuesday. Three times out of four no one an- 
swered the phone; and, since there was no acknowledgment from you at my hotel, I 
concluded that the person who received my first message omitted to deliver it to you. 


I will be glad to take a special trip to Washington sometime next week to confer 
with you, if it is agreeable to you. 


Tuesday, Senator Lodge offered a resolution in the Senate in favor of the 
independence of Armenia, and Vice-President Marshall 15 to write a letter in 
support of the Armenian demand for independence. y, VAHAN CARDASHIAN. 


STONELEIGH COURT 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Dec, 15/18 
Dear Mr. Cardashian: 
I have received yours of 12th. 


As Mr. Sachs may have informed you since, I sent word to your hotel on the 9th 
that I should be glad to see you at 6:40 P.M. on that day. 

Evidently my message did not reach you. My office was largely unattended on the 
10th as my secretary was ill that day. 

I shall be glad to see you next Saturday (the 20th) at 6 P.M.; or can fix a later 
date if you prefer. — Cordially, LOUIS yr BRANDEIS 


The following historic letters are _— in the Cardashian Papers. They 
are endorsements of Armenian independence and the Lodge Resolution which 
called for that independence. They are invaluable testaments to the historian, 
showing as they do the extent of the feeing in favor of Armenia in late 1918: 


46 WARREN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Dec, 13, 1918. 
Mr. Vahan Cardashian, 


Armenian Press Bureau, 55 Liberty Se. City. 
My dear Sir: 

I have your letter of the 12th. We shall have no assured peace in the world until 
the oppressed nationalities are set free. One of the important reasons for which America 
went into the war was to make Democracy safe, which, of course, embraces bringing op- 
pressed nationalities from under the yoke of their oppressors. Turkey has shown her in- 
ability to rule her own people, and certainly not other nationalities that have under her 
bloody yoke. The Armenians have suffered most from the united barbarities of the Hun 





13 AR, Autumn, 1957, p. 112. 


14 December 9, 1918, then, was the date Sen. Lodge introduced his “Armenian reso- 
bediog’ in the Senate. 


5 Thomas Riley Marshall, Vice president of the United States 1913-1921. 
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and the Ottoman. Acmenis Goult, cot aust So Sore, onl Ge Goll Bove dee 
country under the guarantee that all nationalities shall ha 

senate eee See Se Se ee eee 

former autocracies will be constituted under charters that 

ask for more would be unreasonable and unjust, to be con 

so, — Yours truly, OSCAR S. STRAUSS 16 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Vahan Cardashian, 
55 Liberty street, 
New York City. 
Dear Sir: 


I am in receipt of your letter of the 11th instant, with inclosure, and 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON COAST DEFENSES, 
December 16, 1918. 

Vahan Cardashian, Esq., 

55 Liberty Street, 

New York, N. Y. 

My dear Sir: 

In reply to yours of the tne Suman, 5 Des to comes yon of on Grune cogent 
of the Lodge Resolution and of every resolution which favors 
I not only approve it heartily but I would go further and place under hematin — 
tion as many Turks as may be necessary for the reconstruction of the Armenian 

Of course it is impossible to compensate Armenia for the terrible bu peo- 
ple and impossible for the allies ¢o retaliate in kind upon the Turks, but upon that 
country should be placed the burden of retribution to the full extent that retribution may 
be in the power of the allies to enforce. — Very sincerely yours, C. S. THOMAS.1% 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON COAST DEFENSES 


Vahan Cardashian, Esq., Director, 
Armenian Press Bureau, 
5 Liberty Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
My Dear Sir: 
I have yours of the 18th instant, and thank you 
mendation. You are entirely free to use the 


menia’s independence and remuneration. Very truly ga] 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON 
EXPENDITURES IN THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 


Washington, D. C., 
December 22, 1918. 
Mr. Vahan Cardashian, 


Director, Armenian Press Bureau, 
55 Liberty Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 
My dear Sir: 


I am in receipt of your letter of December 13, 1918, and in answer will state that 


16 American lawyer and diplomat, and first U. S, Ambassador to Turkey (1909). 
ie Rap retained an active interest in Armenian affairs, See AR, Summer, 1957, p. 62, and 
ootnote 17. 

17Philander Chase Knox, American politician. As a U. S. Senator (1917-1921) he 
bitterly fought U. S. entry into the League of Nations. 

18 Charles S. Thomas, U. S. Senator from Colorado, who at the time was serving 
as Chairman of the Senate Committee on Coast Defenses. 
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it will give me grteat pleasure to support the pentane. offered in the Senate by Senator 
Lodge on December 10 favoring the independence Armenia. 

I am aware of the horrible suffering and brutality inflicted upon the Armenians 
for centuries past. I recognize now is the time that they should be given their independ- 
ence. I express the sincere hope that the long-looked for independence of that brave nation 
is close at hand. — Yours sincerely, REED SMOOT 1° 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
CUMMITTEE ON ADDITIONAL ACCOMMODATIONS 
FOR THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 


Mr. Vahan Candashian, Director, 
Armenian Press Bureau, 
55 Liberty Street, 
New York City. 
Dear Sir: 


I have yours of the 13th instant. 
I am in hearty sympathy with the views set forth in the resolution introduced by 


Senator Lodge in favor of the independence of Armenia. I am in entire sympathy with 
the aspirations of the Armenian people. — Yours sincerely, BOIES PENROSE 2 


December 23, 1918. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON 
EXPENDITURES IN THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Dec. 23, 1918. 

Mr. Vahan Cardashian, 
New York a si 
Dear Mr. Car ian: — : ’ 

I have your letter, and assure you I am giving the matter of Senator Lodge’s reso- 
lution my very careful consideration. — Very truly, JAMES HAMILTON LEWIS 21 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE TO 
INVESTIGATE TRESPASSERS UPON INDIAN LANDS 


Mr. Vahan Cardashian, Director, 

Armenian Press Bureau of the National Union of America, 
55 Liberty Street, New York City, N. Y. 

My dear Sir: 

Your favor of December 13, with reference to the resolution offered in the Senate 
by Senator Lodge in favor of the independence of Armenia, at hand. I am very glad to 
have your letter and assure you the same shall have my most careful attention. — Very 
sincerely yours, WESLEY L. JONES 22 


December 23, 1918. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE LIBRARY, 


Decem! 
Mr. Vahan Cardashian, a 
c/o Armenian Press Bureau, 
Fifty-five Liberty Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
My dear Sir: : 


Raf 
{ have not hitherto replied to yours of December 11th because it has just been called 





19 Reed Smoot, American politician and Mormon leader. He served as U. S. Senator 
from Utah 1903-1933. In 1918, he was the Chairman on the Senate Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Interior Department. 

20 Boies Penrose, American politician. U. S. Senator from Pennsylvania. He was at 
the time Chairman of the Senate Committee on Additional Accomodations for the Library 
of Congress. 

21 James Hamilton Lewis, U. S. Senator from Illinois, and Chairman of the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Department of State. 

22 Wesley Livsey Jones, U. S. Senator 1909-32. In 1918 he served as Chairman of 
the Senate Committee to Investigate Trespass upon Indian Lands. 
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to my attention. I need no argument to put me on the side of independence for Armenia 
and a government of the country by its own people. Their martyrdom, oppression, and 
suffering have long since constituted argument abundant to satisfy me. 


I am, with every expression of regard, — Very truly yours, JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS 23 


Senator Lodge himself wrote Cardashian once again in a letter dated 
December 20. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
CONFERENCE OF THE MINORITY. 
Personal 
My dear Sir: 
I have your letter of the 18th. I am v 
other senators and have received so much cordial support. I do 
any hearing on the resolution at all and I cannot tell you when it will be 
committee. I shal] try to get it up at i 
tors that you write to the members 
yours, H. C. LODGE 


Cardashian’s campaign to swing official opinion behind the Lodge Reso- 
lution favoring Armenian independence seemed to have comprehended the 
dispatch of suitable personal letters to members of the Senate and the House, 
and other influential Americans, as well as the mailing of a hard-hitting pub- 
lication “The Case of Armenia” of which, quite obviously, Cardashian himself 
was the author. 

The pamphlet, bearing the sponsor-line of “The Armenian National Union 
of America”, which Cardashian was shortly to leave in order to form the Com- 
mittag for the Independence of Armenia, was a blunt, forceful statement making 
it plain that justice and right called for nothing less than the outright independ- 
ence of the Armenian state. 

The opening paragraph was a typically Cardashianesque bit of work: 


The Armenians demand the redemption of their national heritage from alien 
rule, and its constitution into a free, self-governing and independent State of Armenia. 
That is, they do not want to become an autonomous member of a confederation; they 
do not want international control; they do not want to have even the suggestion of any 
direct or indirect political connection with any neighboring nation or racial entity. 


' ‘elhpalel a 


The thought betrays Cardashian’s preoccupation not only with the mat- 
ter of having the Lodge Resolution pass the Senate, but also with the minority 
sentiment among some Americans at the time in favor of “autonomy” as against 
independence; or else for confederation or international control. Some Americans 
even went so far as to suggest that Armenia was not in a position to govern 
itself, neighboring colossi should be given the gift of sovereignty over Armenia! 

Of this movement we shall speak at length in the forthcoming issue. 





23 Johr. Sharp Williams, U. S. Senator from Mississippi, and then chairman of the 
Senate Committee on the Library. He was to be an unalterable champion of Armenian 
freedom throughout the remainder of his public service. 
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UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON 
IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION OF ARID LANDS. 


December 19, 1918. 
Mr. Vahan Cardashian, 
55 Liberty St., 
New York City, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. Cardashian: 

I regret that I did not see you at the time of your recent visit to Washington, 
but I received your note and the booklet you left, “The Case of Armenia” together with 
your letter of December 13. 

Armenia’s right of self-determination is presented very forcibly in your pamphlet, 
and I note that the question of its a is receiving encouragement from numerous 
quarters, — Yours very truly, — JAMES D. PHELAN *4 


Here are the texts of two letters in the Papers referring directly to the 
pamphlet “The Case of Armenia”: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 
WASHINGTON. 


December 19, 1918 
Mr. Vahan Cardashian, Director, 

I beg to acknowledge receipt of your walued letter of the thirteenth instant and 
thanking you for calling this matter to my attention. I shall take pleasure in reading the 
brochure enclosed, “The Case of Armenia”, at the earliest opportunity. 

Believe me 
Very truly yours, T. P. GORE 25 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 
Washington, December 17, 1918. 
Mr. Vahan Cardashian, 
Director, —- Press Bureau, 
o 
The National Union of America, 

55 Liberty St. New York, N. Y. 
My dear Mr. Cardashian: 

I acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 13th instant with enclosure of pamphlet 
on “The Case of Armenia, and wish to assure you that I shall give very serious considera- 
tion to this matter. 

With best wishes, I am, — Very truly yours, F. M. SIMMONS 26 


(To be Continued) 





24 James D. Phelan, U. S. Senator from California, and then Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands. 

25 Thomas Pryor Gore, U. S. Senator from Oklahoma (1907-21; 1931-1937). He 
was in 1918 the Chairman of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

26 Furnifold McLendeli Simmons, American lawyer and legislator, He was U. S. 


Senator from North Carolina 1901-31, and in 1918 served as Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Finance. 





@ AN EARLY COLONY: 


HISTORY OF THE 


ARMENIANS 


OF CYPRUS 


NOUBAR MAXOUDIAN 


fhe exact date of the earliest Arme- 
ty 84 nian settlement in Cyprus is not well 
known. However, various Armenian man- 
uscripts and knowledge of political cir- 
cumstances reveal that the Armenians had 
been settled in Cyprus by the ninth century, 
when the island was under Byzantium. 

Since time immemorial Armenians were 
established in Asia Minor and in practic- 
ally all the corners of the East. There was 
an Armenian kingdom in Great Armenia 
until the middle of the 11th Century, and 
another Armenian kingdom in Cilicia, 
(some 40-50 miles away from Cyprus), 
up to the 14th century. 

During the Byzantine period of Cyprus, 
the Armenians had rendered useful services 
to Cyprus. History cites the name of Alexis, 
an Armenian General, who was sent from 
Byzantium to Cyprus in 868 A.D. and 
fought decisively against the invading 
Arabs. He was for a good seven years the 
military and political dictator of Cyprus. 

About a century later, (in 958 A.D.), 
another Armenian General, one Vasil, had 
similarly proved victorious against the in- 
vaders of Cyprus, and had saved the island 
from her enemies. 

It is curious to note that during the 
Byzantine domination an Armenian Duke 
from Constantinople called Vahram (the 
Vrahamia of the records), came to Cyprus 
as Governor, in 965. 


The first Armenian settlers of Cyprus had 
their ecclesiastical organization at Fama- 
gusta, where they built a church dedicated 
to “Virgin Mary”, and a monastery, which 
in the year 1179 had an Archbishop named 
Tateos. 

This Armenian Archbishop of Cyprus 
had signed a document with other Arme- 
nian bishops concerning the union of 
churches, which was sent to Emperor Man- 
uel Comnenos of Constantinople. This doc- 
ument was prepared at an ecclesiastic meet- 
ing held in Cilicia, under the patronage of 
the Catholicos. The Armenian Archbishop 
of Cyprus was among the signatories in 
1179. This important event shows that there 
was a large Armenian community in Cy- 
prus during the 12th century. 

A later event during the Byzantine period 
of Cyprus is the presence of the Armenian 
warriors during th battles between Isaac 
Comnenos — the self-styled “Emperor” of 
Cyprus — and King Richard I “Coeur de 
Lion” of England, in 1191. During these 
wars, Issac Comnenos had given orders 
that all the doors of the Armenian and 
Greek houses at Limassol would be re- 
moved and be used as barricades against 
the English army. 

These and other events are well explain- 
ed by several historians, among them 
Benedict of Peterborough, (see “Gesta 
Regis Henrici II, Recardi I”). It is stated 
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that when the King of England was ad- 
vancing in the interior of Cyprus... “the 
Greeks and Armenians had abandoned the 
city of Limassol and had fled away.” The 
historian who narrates these events uses the 
terms of “Griffons” for the Greeks, and 
“Hermenians” for the Armenians. These 
events occurred in 1191. 

A most creditable historical link of Arme- 
nians to Cyprus is that the king of Armenia, 
Leon II (who had not yet been crowned 
king) had come to Cyprus to side with 
the English king, and had actually become 
the best man at king Richard’s marriage 
with Berengaria, in old Limassol, on the 
12th of May 1191. 

During the Lusignan period of Cyprus 
(1192-1489 A.D.), there was a large Ar- 
menian community in Cyprus, and there 
were also Armenian villages in Cyprus. 
(See de-Mas Latrie’s “Histoire de L’ile de 
Chypre”, 2nd Volume, page 25, and 3rd 
Volume, page 592). 


The bestman of the English king, Leon 
II, who was afterwards crowned king of 
Armenia in 1198, had married the daughter 
of King Amaury of Cyprus, thus giving 
rise to an Armenian royal link with the 
Lusignan French kingdom of Cyprus. 


De-Mas Latrie states that during the 
Lusignan Dynasty, there was a special 
period when the Armenians of Cyprus were 
the most respected element in the island. 
One of the reasons for such a unique posi- 
tion was the alliance of the kingdom of 
Armenia (Cilicia) with the Crusaders. 

When the Kingdom of Armenia was at- 
tacked by the Mamelukes of Egypt, King 
Peter 1 of Cyprus (1359-1369) had run 
for assistance, and had seized the Arme- 
nian cities of Ayas and Corycus from the 
Mamelrvkes, To such an extent was Peter 
T resnected by the Armenians that they 
had considered him as the Supervisor of 
the Kinedom of Armenia. There is even 
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a silver coin of Peter I of Cyprus, which 
bears Armenian inscriptions in the follow- 
ing words: 

(on the reverse): PETER KING OF 
THE ARMENIANS. 

(on the averse): MINTED IN THE 
CITY OF SIS. (See Langlois). 

The city of Sis, was the capital of Arme- 
nia, during the 13th and 14th centuries. 

The Lusignan kings of Cyprus, in order 
to assist the Armenians had re-occupied 
the city of Corycus from the Mamelukes 
and had kept it from 1371 to 1458. 

The Armenians of Cyprus were busy in 
many occupation. They were also good farm- 
ers. Historians say that there were Arme- 
nian settlements in Spatharico, Kornokipos, 
Platani and Armenokhori villages, which 
at that time were considered as Armenian 
villages, most of them having their Arme- 
nian churches, which have disappeared 
now. The name of the Armenian church of 
Kornokipos was “St. Archangelos” as it is 
quoted in the Armenian manuscripts. 

The Armenians of Cyprus had two Met- 
ropolitan Sees: one was at Nicosia and 
the other one was at Famagusta. As it is 
stated above, the Armenian Church of Fa- 
magusta was the earliest established Ar- 
menian church in Cyprus. The only impor- 
tant contemporary Armenian church in Ni- 
cosia, is the present one of Nicosia, which 
is dedicated to “St. Mary”. This was at one 
time a Latin Church, was known as “Notre 
Dame de Tyre”. This important Gothic 
church was presented to the Armenians of 
Nicosia by the Turks, exactly on the first 
year of their invasion of Nicosia, in 1570. 

At present the only Armenian shrine 
in Cyprus is the Monastery of St. Makarius, 
which according to the manuscripts, was 
in Armenian hands, before the 15th century. 
It is still in existence, and the site com- 
mands an excellent view of the forests and 
the sea of the picturesque Kyrenian range, 
similar to St. Hilarion and to Buffavento. 
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It is not far from Kythrea village, and was 
at one time a Coptic Monastery. 

Because of the strong links of the Royal 
Houses of Armenia and Cyprus, after 1342, 
several Latin princes from Cyprus ascended 
the throne of Armenia. An Armenian prin- 
cess, Zabloun, the daughter of the Arme- 
nian king Leon III, married Henry II, the 
usurper of the throne of Cyprus. The sec- 
ond son of Zabloun, Prince Guy, became 
king of Armenia. The nephew of this prince, 
Leon VI, became the last king of the Ar- 
menian nation (1374-1875). On his elec- 
tion, he was at Famagusta, and had left 
Cyprus for Armenia — leaving the island 
from Kyrenia. 

After the destruction of the Cilician Ar- 
menian kingdom, thousands of Armenians 
immigrated to Cyprus, during 1403 and 
1421. 

Macheras, the Chronicler of Cyprus, in- 
forms us that the Armenians of Cyprus 
were also good soldiers for the Lusignans 
of Cyprus. 

When the Genoese had attacked Cyprus, 
during king James’s period, the Armenians 
of Cyprus fought gallantly near Larnaca. 
In a later period, when the Mamelukes of 
Egypt had attacked Cyprus in 1426, an Ar- 
menian knight (of unknown name) and an 
Armenian priest who was called Levon, 
had been killed on the 7th July, 1426, while 
fighting in support of King Janus of Cyprus, 
at Khirokitia, where the king of Cyprus 
was taken prisoner. Another notable his- 
torian, Boustroni, in his “Chronikon” states 
that the Armenians of Cyprus had assisted 
King James II of Cyprus, to re-occupy 
Nicosia. 

Two historians, Martin Kruzius (1526- 
1607) and Stephen Lusignan (15387-1590), 
state that the Armenian language was 
among the usual spoken languages of Cy- 
prus, during his time: — Latin, Italian, 
Greek, Armenian, Coptic, Jacobic, Maro- 
nite, Assyrian, Indian, Georgian, Albanian 


Or CyPprRusS 15 
and Arabian. (See his “Description de toute 
de Chypre et des roys princes et Seig- 
neurs’ ). 

The same historian, ie. Stephen Lusig- 
nan states that there were two customary 
religious ceremonies held in Nocosia by the 
Latins on the St. Mark’s Holiday and on the 
day of Good-Friday before the Easter. Ac- 
cording to his statement, the Armenian pre- 
late enjoyed the first place in the rank 
of honour immediately after the dominant 
Latin Archbishop of Cyprus. 

Regarding the Armenian Monastery 
of St. Makarios, historian Stephen Lusig- 
nan gave the following statement, in 1572:— 

“The Copts had a bishop who was liv- 
ing in Nicosia. They had also a convent 
on the northern mountains, which was call- 
ed Saint Machere” (i.e. St. Makarios}, 
which was close to the Platani village, and 
belonged to the Armenians”. 

An Armenian manuscript, written by an 
Armenian monk, living in the Armenian 
Monastery, states that a certain priest call- 
ed Vanes was killed there in 1512. 

After the Turkish conquest, the Mon- 
astery of St. Makarios was exempted from 
paying taxes. This beneficial order was giv- 
en by the Turkish Government in 1642. A 
few years later, a new order to this effect 
was given by the Turkish Government. 

Chronicler Kyprianos states that in the 
Armenian Monastery of St. Makarios, no 
female animals were allowed to live. More- 
over he states that only a cock which had 
a thrilling voice was kept in order to awak- 
en the Monks for the early Matin Services. 

The Turks who had kindly exempted 
the Armenian Monastery of Cyprus from 
the payment of taxes, had earlier present- 
ed the church of Notre Dame de Tyre to 
the Armenians, and thus since 1570 the 
Armenians of Nicosia had their own 
church. It is the only Latin church in 
Nicosia in which Christian prayers are 
said, as the most of the remaining Latin 
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churches are either converted into mosques 
or storehouses etc. The Armenian church 
of Nicosia, during the Venetian period 
(1489-1571), was used as a salt store. 

On the request of the Armenian Com- 
munity of Nicosia, Lala Mustafa Pasha, 
the conqueror of Cyprus, presented this 
church to the Armenians, and the Turkish 
Firman given to the Armenians was the 
first Turkish firman issued in Cyprus. As 
this document is a very historic and im- 
portant one, I give below a translation of 
a passage: 

“To the Beylerbeyi Muzzafer the most 
kind Commandant of Commandants etc. 
etc. 

. . . When the high Royal Edict arrives, 
be it known to you that some of the Arme- 
nians of the Nicosia Castle, who are de- 
livered by our mercy, came and requested 
that their church, which is known as “Tar- 
touza’ and which is situated within this 
castle and in which the Government salt 


is at present stored, must be handed to 
them as soon as the salt will be emptied 
from the building, and become their 
Church. 


. . . This document is written in the 
middle of Zilhedje month, in the year Nine- 
hundred and seventy eight”. (which is 
1570 A. D.).” 

Some historians had presumed that the 
Armenians had another old church in Ni- 
cosia, and Camille Enlart had identified 
it as the church of St. Cross, which is 
better known as St. Cross of the “Misirkou” 
and today is the Mosque of “Arablar 
Djamisi”, which is situated close to the 
Phaneromeni Greek Church of Nicosia. 
This statement is also confirmed by an Ar- 
menian manuscript written in 1663, but it 
does not seem to be true. The church was 
built by a Greek merchant who coming 
from Egypt erected this church as “Stab- 
ros Tou Misricou”. It is beyond doubt how- 
ever, that the Armenians of Nicosia had 
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used the church for a short time, thus giv- 
ing rise to the above presumption. 

A very curious historical event may also 
be considered the procedure of the corona- 
tion of the Lusignan kings of Cyprus. 

The Lusignan kings of Cyprus had three 
Royal titles: they were crowned as “Kings 
of Jerusalem, Cyprus and ARMENIA”. 

The title of “King of Jerusalem” is older 
then the date of the Lusignans’ occupation 
of Cyprus. But the title of “King of Arme- 
nia” was added only in the year 1398, 
owing to the death of the last king of 
Armenia, Levon VI, who had died at Paris, 
and was closely related to James I, king 
of Cyprus (1382-1398). 

On their coronation day, the Lusignan 
kings of Cyprus were first of all crowned 
“KINGS OF CYPRUS”, at the Cathedral of 
St. Sophia of Nicosia. Immediately after- 
wards, they were crowned again as “KINGS 
OF JERUSALEM” either at the same 
Cathedral or at St. Nicholas Cathedral of 
Famagusta (both being converted into 
Mosques now). 

After these double coronation ceremonies, 
it was customary for an Armenian Arch- 
bishop to be invited into the Cathedral of 
St. Sophia of Nicosia, to crown the king 
of Cyprus and “Jerusalem”, as “KING OF 
ARMENIA”, in the customary Armenian 
ritual ceremonies. If there was no Arme- 
nian Archbishop or at least a Bishop in 
Cyprus, the third coronation was conduct- 
ed by the Latin Bishops. 

In this way, the following Lusignan 
kings and queens of Cyprus, enjoyed also 
the third title of “King of Armenia” as from 
the year 1898 to 1489): — 

King James I, 1382-1398. 

King Janus I, 1398-1482. 

King John II, 1482-1458. 

Queen Charlotte, 1458-1460. 

King James II, 1460-1473. 

King James III, 1473-1474. 

Queen Catherine Cornaro, 1474-1489, 
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On their coins the above sovereigns of 
Cyprus had the following inscriptions in 
Latin: 

“DEI GRATIA HIERUSALEM, CYPRI 
ET ARMENIAE REX” (or Regina). 


The last Lusignan queen of Cyprus, 
whose tomb, now found at the San Salva- 
dore Church in Venice bears the following 
inscription, was Catherine Conaro. 


Or Cyrprvus 
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“D.O.M. CATHERINA CORNELLIAE: 
Cypri Hierosolymorum Ac Armenia Re- 

ginae. 

CINERES”. 

During the Byzantine and the Lusignan 
periods, there was a large Armenian com- 
munity in Cyprus. But today the Arme- 
nians of Cyprus number only 4000. They 
have their churches and schools in Nicosia, 
Larnaca, Limassol and Famagusta. 





@ IN THE REALM OF RESEARCH: 


ARMENIAN POPULATION 
STATISTICS AND ARMENIAN 
POLITICAL REALITIES TODAY 


DR. VAHE A. SARAFIAN, Ph.D. 


Kegqo discussions of the Armenian Case 
sea) nor of Armenian claims, of Armenian 
politics and community realities, can be 
other than a fatuous meandering through 
the quagmires of unreality without the es- 
tablishment of firm bases of usable facts. 
Unfortunately, the Armenian people in an 
earlier period had neither means nor op- 
portunity to establish some of the facts 
vital for proper political judgement and 
for needed programs of activity. Within the 
limitations of environment, the leaders of 
the Armenian communities in Turkey and 
Russia, more concretely in Turkish Ar- 
menia and in Russian Armenia, did suc- 
ceed in performing miracles of national 
revival. Yet, in one area, they failed to 
utilize effectively facts unavailable be- 
cause of a lack of a more advanced, 
scientific education. That area was the 
important field of scientific analysis of pop- 
ulation statistics. 


The importance of a proper knowledge 
of population realities cannot be overly 
stressed in political life. Nations and poli- 
tical movements rise or fall on the basis 
ot how well they can represent themselves 
as being the accepted frame of reference 
of populations. 


An effective, efficient, clear-headed ap- 
proach to population statistics prepares the 
ground for effective popular or national 
claims. 

In this brief paper, we shall survey the 
actualities of Armenian population through- 
out the world as related to our recent his- 
tory and as a guide to proper political ac- 
tivity. 

Behind the Iron Curtain: In Retrospect 

A careful scientific analysis of Arme- 
nian population figures during the Tsa- 
rist-imperialist period of Russian pene- 
tration of Armenia reveals that Russian 
census claims are totally unreliable as 
sources of understanding. In fact, the Ar- 
menian population in the Russian Empire 
appears to have been grossly understated 
and inconsistent in the various Russian cen- 
suses. That that minimization reflects 
Tsarist desires to reduce the i mportance of, 
and ultimately assimilate, the Armenian 
people within the boundaries of the Rus- 
sian Empire is patent. 

Before the Imperial Census of 1897, 
there were no adequate statistics for the 
populations of the Caucasus. Perhaps as 
a part of the Russification policy, no effort 
had been made to ascertain accurately the 
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populations of the various districts, or of 
the various nationalities. Russian favor to- 
ward the Moslem overlords in the Trans- 
caucasian Armenian-inhabited areas ap- 
pears to have been a factor in reporting 
low Armenian population totals. 


Utilizing the mid-19th century reports 
of European travellers, we can prepare a 
scientific analysis of later figures however, 
and thus establish a working body of ap- 
proximately correct statistics. 


The Imperial Census of 1896 gave a 
figure of 1,400,000 Armenians in the Trans- 
caucasian total population of 6,000,000. A 
year later, the Imperial Census listed only 
1,172,000 Armenians in the Empire. In con- 
trast, official Armenian Church listings 
revealed that the Armenian Apostolic 
Church within the Russian Empire had a 
total of 185,000 communicants in 1894 in 
European Russia and Siberia, together with 
1,380,000 in the Transcaucasus, a total of 
1,565,000. The disparity in figures is start- 
ling, but the Armenian Church figures, 
based on verified church records are in- 
controvertible. Armenians who had left 
the National Church were not included in 
the Armenian figure, which must thus be 
considered a conservative estimate for the 
nationality. 

By World War I, that is 1914, the num- 
ber of Armenians in the Russian Empire 
had risen to well over two million, though 
Russian census estimates remained very 
low, giving a figure of only about 1,700,000. 

The dislocations and losses caused by 
the war hurt the Transcaucasian Armenian 
communities, but careful analysis reveals 
that there were at least 1,970,000 Arme- 
nians left in the Russian Empire, and more 
likely 2,250,000, at the end of the war.® 


The establishment of the Soviet Union 


* See article: “The Problem of Caucasian Pop- 
ulation Statistics Under Tsarist and Soviet Rule”, 
ARM. REV., #23 (1956), by this author. 
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did not materially change the nature of 
Russian imperialism. Soviet propagandists 
soon found themselves in a quandary, for 
it was obvious that the statistics presented 
for Soviet Armenia, the adjacent areas un- 
der dispute with Georgia and Azerbaidjan, 
and for the Armenian total population in 
the Soviet Union were absurdities. 

At the very beginning of 1925, Arme- 
nian population in the Soviet Empire must 
have numbered at least 2,460,000, even with 
heavy loss of life during the February 18, 
1921 anti-Soviet Revolt and the slaughter 
of large numbers of Armenians by the new 
Soviet leaders. 

Yet Soviet figures in that period reveal 
a discrepancy of at least 750,000 Arme- 
nians in the Transcaucasus alone. It is 
probable that much of that deliberate mis- 
representation was ascribable to the warm 
friendship existing then between Turkey 
and the Soviet imperialists. 

Though Soviet propaganda has made use 
of a widely-circulated claim that the Ar- 
menian population increased 45% be- 
tween 1926 and 1989, the figures cited 
prove no more reliable than other Soviet 
propagandistic claims when subjected to 
hard scrutiny. The population rate of in- 
crease is found to be sheer nonsense, for 
a minimal rate of population increase, 
would establish conservative population es- 
timates far in excess of the official 1939 
Soviet census figure of 2,151,884. On the 
basis of the differences in the official (and 
unrealistic) figures given by the Soviet au- 
thorities, we are faced with an additional 
disparity of about 420,000, roughly the num- 
ber estimated by Armenian national sources 
as those Armenians of the Soviet Union 
killed in governmentally-initiated purges 
and famines. 

A more realistic approach would indicate 
that Armenian population maintained ap- 
proximately a 2% per annum rate of in- 
crease, and that Armenian population at 
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the beginning of 1989 must have numbered 
about 2,760,00C, conservatively. This fig- 
ure is shown to be very conservative by 
the fact that the Armenians gave about 
300,000 troops to the Soviet Army in World 
War II. 


USSR Armenian Statistics 
During and After World War II 


Though the published 1939 figures 
showed an unexplained lowering of 
about one million from the true Arme- 
nian figures on a conservative, scientific 
basis, no attempt was made to correct the 
total given. Since the publishing of those 
official results, there has been no new gen- 
eral census, From year to year, periodic 
semi-official “estimates” appear which bear 
little, if any, resemblance to reality. In 
official matters, whether in internal or in- 
ternational affairs, the Soviet authoritics 
hold to the results of the 1939 Census. 

There can be no question that World 
War II increased the relative importance 
of the Armenians, Georgians, and Azerbaid- 
jani Turks in the total Soviet picture by the 
heavy losses inflicted on the Russians. In 
the demographic race, which will ultimate- 
ly determine many trends in international 
interrelations and the rise or fall of states, 
the position of the Armenians viz a viz 
the Great Russians has become more favor- 
able, and it is to be assumed that Russifica- 
tion policies can yield only lessening re- 
sults in view of the increase in Armenian 
importance. 

Though the Armenian population of 
Moscow alone is reputed to have been 
about 85,000 at the conclusion of the war, 
and other large cities of the Soviet Union 
have correspondingly large Armenian pop- 
ulations, analysis indicates that abovt 
three-quarters of the Armenians of the So- 
viet Union were resident in the Transcau- 
casus, that is, about 2,250,000 of the 2,969, 
000 estimated as of January 1, 1940. 
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Estimates may be prepared as follows 
for the various post-war years after proper 
consideration of all ascertainable factors 
(resettlement in Turkestan and Siberia; 
emigration to Russia; immigration under 
the “repatriation” program intended for ex. 
patriate Armenian communities; economic 
factors; demographic factors; and some 
275,000 deducted as the maximum war loss- 
es of the Soviet Armenian population. ): 


January 1, 1940 — 2,969,000 
1944 — 2,970,000 
1948 — 3,135,000 
1952 — 3,488,000 
1956 — 3,758,000 
The 3,758,000 Armenians of the Soviet 
Union conservatively estimated for January 
1, 1956 appear to have been divided ap- 
proximately as follows: 
Erivan Metropolitan area 
Rest of Soviet Armenia 


585,000 
1,450,000 


Total Armenians of Soviet 
Armenia 

Non Armenians in Soviet 
Armenia — about 


2,035,000 


440,000 
= 
2,475,000 


585,000 
520,000 


Total Armenians of Transcaucasia 3,140,000 


Population of Soviet Armenia 


Armenians of Sov. Azerbaidjan 
Armenians of Sov. Georgia 


Russia in Europe, Byelorussia, 
Baltic states area 

Ukraine 

Central Asia ( Uzbekistan, Turkestan, 
Kirghizistan, etc.) 120,000 

Siberia and Maritime Province 70,000 


350,000 
78,000 


Total Non-Transcaucasian 
Armenians 618,000 


Total Armenians in USSR 8,758,000° 
The Post-War Demographic Picture 

Many factors are working together to 
cause a dynamic growth in Armenian 
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population and importance, unless the 
Soviet authorities take drastic anti-Arme- 
nian steps. 

The harsh conditions of everyday life 
are not quite so severe today as in the 
Stalinian dictatorship of the thirties. The 
greater degree of industrialization of the 
Transcaucasus, though certainly far less 
than that claimed by Bolshevik propa- 
gandists, has been favorable, especially 
since the official and “unofficial” repara- 
tions from the occupied areas of Europe, to 
the encouragement of population increase 
as the potential, though not the actuality, 
of the standard of living has improved. 

The wartime losses were adults in major 
part, unfortunately many young adults who 
lad not yet established family life of their 
own. Nevertheless, the Armenian popula- 
tion at the start of the war was a young 
population, capable of quick recovery 
from such losses. Of the 300,000 Armenians 
who served in the Soviet armies, a possi- 
ble 155,000 were lost in combat or died in 
prison camps. Another 35,000 were prob- 
ably slain or imprisoned by the Soviet au- 
thorities on their recapture from the prison 
camps, or had been slain in action against 
their former Soviet masters. 

Of the civilian Armenians in the war 
zones, a probable 55,000 were killed, or 
escaped to Europe and disappeared. 

Total Armenian war losses in the Soviet 
Union thus numbered about 245,000; this 
figure has been utilized in preparation of 
my estimates for the various years. 

The loss in new births was very heavy 
during the war years proper, for a high per- 
centage of the young men were in military 
service. Despite this, a sharp increase in 
the reproduction rate in the post-war peri- 
od was brought about temporarily by the 
relatively less onerous political attitude 
which prevailed in Stalin’s last years, and 
the introduction of a large number of 
foreign Armenians, with better knowledge 


of modern hygiene and modern living. 

Despite the heavy war-loss to the Ar- 
menian population, the Russian popula- 
tion sustained considerably heavier losses. 
It has been estimated by a well-regarded 
source that Soviet losses in the 1/4th of 
European Russia occupied by the German 
armies reached the staggering proportion 
of 45%. Armenia and the Transcaucasus 
escaped the German occupation and war 
activity. It must be assumed that the Ar- 
menian proportion in the total Soviet Union 
population is now markedly higher than 
in pre-war years. 


Turkish Armenian Population Statistics 


It is unfortunate that the Armenian 
leaders did not understand the science 
of population analysis for the figures 
given for the Turkish Armenians by both 
the Turks and the Armenian leaders are 
unreliable, and harmful to Armenian 
claims. A careful scientific analysis of all 
figures given for the Armenian population 
of Turkish Armenia and Turkey reveals 
that the 1894 official Armenian Church 
handbook previously referred to in this 
paper backed up the commonly referred to 
1882 Prelacy figure. It would be accurate 
to state that in 1894, the Armenian popu- 
lation of Turkish Armenia and Turkey num- 
bered 2, 997,000. That figure reverted to 
2,660,000 in 1895 because of the genocide 
of Abdul Hamid, the mad, reputedly half- 
Armenian sultan of the Ottoman Empire. 

Utilizing conservative methods, we can 
establish that the Armenian population of 
Turkey and Turkish Armenia numbered 
at least 8, 513,000 in 1915, at the start of the 
total genocide inaugurated by the Ittihad 
ve Terakke Party leaders of Turkey. It is 
undeniable that the 1912 Prelacy figures, 
which claimed only 2,100,000 Armenians, 
are totally unreliable and unworthy of 
serious consideration, for there are patent 
absurdities and errors readily apparent. 
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It is significant that secret, official Turk- 
ish figures revealed after World War I in- 
dicated that the actual number of Arme- 
nians in Turkey had been 3,829,000. That 
figure revealed a total of 2,687,000 in the 
Six Province area of Armenia, 457,000 
in Cilicia, 260,000 in European Turkey, 
and 425,000 in Asiatic Turkey as separate 
from Turkish Armenia.* 


In the massacres alone, according to 
those figures, a total of 2,335,000 Turkish 
Armenians were slain, while 400,000 are 
estimated to have died by disease or famine 
in the wake of the massacres. 

Only about 795,000 Turkish Armenians 
were left alive outside Transcaucasia and 
about 250,000 Turkish Armenians inside 
Transcaucasia in 1924. 308,000 expatriate 
Armenians survived the war years. Thus, 
outside Soviet lands, at the start of 1925 
there were 1, 133,000 Armenians. 


Present Non-Soviet Armenian Colonies 
Between 1925 and 1955, the non-So- 

viet Armenian numbers shifted as ex- 

tensive emigrations occurred and great 

variations in the reproduction rate were 

displayed. The 1956 number of Arme- 

nians in various lands may be estimated as 

follows, though a minimal estimate would 

yield perhaps 100,000 less. 

United States 

Canada 

Syria and Lebanon 

Turkey 

Traq 

Tran 

Palestine-Jordan 

France and West Europe 

Roumania 

Bulgaria 


329,000 
8,000 
285,000 
258,000 
29,000 
192,000 
9,000 
143,000 
82,000 
59,000 


*It is interesting to note that a “delegate” 
returning from the pseudo-election of Vazken 
as “Catholicos” of Etchmiadzin reports that he 
was told by a high Soviet Armenian cleric that 
the Armenians of the USSR numbered 3, 800,000 
at this time. 
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Greece 
Egypt and Soudan 
South America 
Britain 
Cyprus 
India 
Far East 
Ethiopia 
Africa 
Australia 
Other lands 33,000 
January 1, 1956 Total 1,661,000 
The number of Armenians outside the 
USSR in various years since the fall of the 
Independent Republic may be estimated 
rationally as follows: 
1926 
1938 
1946 


18,000 
48,000 
95,000 
6,000 
12,000 
29,000 
3,000 
9,000 
10,000 
4,000 


1,351,000 
1,470,000 
1,587,000 
1950 1,556,000 
1956 1,661,000 


The Armenian Ethnic Population 
In Turkey Today 


The question of the Armenian ethnic 
population and its attitudes in vari- 
ous areas is extremely complex. Today, 
there are hundreds of thousands of Turks, 
Kurds, Arabs, and Persians who are in 
fact Armenian Moslems. We cannot now 
adequately discuss this complex issue, high- 
ly important though it is for future Arme- 
nian political activity. 

Among the major groups remaining in 
Turkey which can be traced to Armenian 
origin are the Ghzlbashi, the Yezidi, and 
the Zaza-Tmbli-Tcharikli, as well as the 
Islamized Armenian “Turks” and “Kurds”. 

Assuming, for the moment, that the 1950 
Turkish census figures for the area of Turk- 
ish Armenia are accurate, we see that a 
total population of just under 5,000,000 is 
claimed to be settled in the Armenian area, 
We can estimate conservatively that that 
figure includes: 


Takhtadji and Ghzlbashi 597,000 
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Greeks 

Yezidi 

Lazz 
Zaza-Tmbli-Tcharikli 
Gypsies 

Cherkess & Chechens 
Assyrians 

Arabs and Syrians 
“Afghans” 

Armenians 

Armenian Moslems and Avshars 


56,000 
56,900 
32,000 
44,000 
15,000 
175,000 
28,000 
166,000 
3,000 
53,000 
562,500 
1,846,000 
1,364,000 


Kurds and mixed 
Turks and mixed 


In this list, the Takhtadji, Ghzlbashi, 
Yezidi, Zaza-Tmbli-Tcharikli, Afghans, Ar- 
menians, Armenian Moslems, and Avshars 
must be counted as Armenian in ethnic 
origin. Outside Turkish Armenia within 
Turkey may be found approximately 208,- 
000 Armenians, largely Turkish-speaking 
and “unnoticeable” by name or religion in 
public life, probably at least 50,000 Arme- 
nian Moslems, about 50,000 Ghzlbashi, to- 
gether with perhaps 800,000 or 900,000 
Kurds, many of whom are ethnic Arme- 
nian mixtures. 


Since there is a strong and valid doubt 
that the population of all Turkey today is 
greater than 18 to 15 million, we must 
state that in Turkish Armenia today there 
are at least 1,100,000 ethnic Armenians, 
out of a total population in the Armenian 
highlands of about 3,000,000. 


It is impossible to state in advance what 
the reaction of the ethnic Armenians can 
be expected to be when the Armenian na- 
tion is once again constituted on the his- 
toric Armenian lands, but it is known that 
many ethnic Armenians in Turkey today 
continue to retain a clear knowledge of 
their ancestry, and some even retain the 
Armenian language privately in their 
homes, though completely Turkified in pub- 
lic life. 


The Political Picture 
Of the Armenian Communities 

In the Middle East, with the excep- 
tion of Egypt, all communities show a 
clear and dominant majority under the 
direct leadership of the Dashnak Party. 
South America likewise is an area of clear 
Dashnak dominance. Egypt, France, the 
United States and Canada are hotly-con- 
tested areas in which a clear political ad- 
vantage is yet to be won by either the 
Dashnak Party leadership of the Armenian 
national movement or by the pro-Soviet 
United Front of Ramgavars, Hunchaks, 
and “Progressives”. Though many, impress- 
ed by the propaganda of the Soviet United 
Front, have felt in recent years that the 
mantle of community leadership has been 
slipping away from the Dashnaks, spot sur- 
veys in various centers reveal that a scien- 
tific appraisal would divide the community 
in the North American area approximately 
as follows: 

Pro-Dashnak, or National Camp 40% 
Pro-Soviet Camp 30% 
Non-participating 30% 

Thus, in the North American area, the 
major struggle within the community has 
become one of reaching the 30% or so wko 
are in the process of denationalization. The 
neutrals proper are not in fact the major 
arena of political contest, for, in general, 
the neutrals can be classified as favoring 
one camp or the other. 

The non-participating Armenians are 
frequently, far too frequently, youth who 
have turned their backs on all Armenian 2f- 
fairs or contacts, but the Dashnak Party 
retains the advantage in approaching these 
youth, for they are so Americanized or 
Canadianized that their loyalty to the Unit- 
ed States or Canada prevents effective 
propagandization by the pro-Soviet ele- 
ments. 

While a similar percentage split is likely 
for France and Egypt, there are signs that 
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the overseas non-participating are neutrals 
in the process of change from a pro-Soviet 
attachment initiated by World War II prop- 
aganda to an attachment to the National 
Movement under the leadership of the 
Dashnak Party. 

Within the Iron Curtain countries, the 
traditional preponderance of the Dashnak 
Party has remained unshaken as far as 
can be determined by the accounts of large 
numbers of refugees and the Soviet masters 
themselves. Despite the appearance of So- 
viet victory over the Dashnaktsoutyoun 
within the Iron Curtain lands, it is an evi- 
dent probability that a free election today 
would resoundingly defeat the enemies of 
the Dashnak Party and that the Dashnak 
Party would receive for its candidates be- 
tween 85% and 90% of the ballots cast. 

There can be but hope that international 
conditions will permit such a free expres- 
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sion on the part of the Armenian people 
soon. There can be no sense of discourage- 
ment in the face of the realization that to- 
day the Armenian people number about 
5,500,000, as against a 1914 figure of 6,080,- 
000. The Armenian nation has made up in 
large part its tremendous losses in World 
War I during the Turkish genocide and the 
war operations. This people has survived 
the greatest storm in its history, and we 
are now about to witness the start of a 
new period of national growth and im- 
portance, 

I have no doubt that the next fifty years 
will find Armenia a strong nation, extend- 
ing through most of the territory of historic 
Armenia, with a population sufficiently 
large to protect Armenian interests against 
hostile neighbors; a nation and state dig- 
nified, respected, sought after as a friend 
and ally by the great powers of the world. 





@ CONTINUING CHAOS: 


THE SIXTH 
FIVE-YEAR PLAN 
IN SOVIET ARMENIA 


H. KHACHATRIAN 


On February 25, 1956, the XX congress 
of the CPSU unanimously adopted the di- 
rectives on the sixth five-year-plan for the 
development of the national economy of 
the USSR in 1956 — 1960. The directives 
concerning the Armenian SSR are as fol- 
lows: 

l. To increase, over the five-year-plan 
period, gross production of all industry 
about 1.7 times and of the industry of the 
republics 1.6 times; 

2. To increase, over the five-year-plan 
period, the output, of electric power about 
1.3 times, the production of mineral fertili- 
zers 16 times, cement twice, grape wine 
1.4 times, and leather footwear 1.5 times; 

8. To complete the construction of the 
hydro-electric stations of the Sevan-Hrazdan 
waterfall and begin the construction of the 
Tatev hydro-electric station of 100,000 kw. 

4. To build an acetate silk plant, a ma- 
chine tool factory and a canning-plant; 

5. In agriculture, to increase the 1960 
production as compared with 1955, of grain 
1.5 times, meat 2.1 times, milk 2.2 times, 
wool 1.8 times, silk 1.8 times; 

6. To ensure further development of 
gardening, vineyards, and cotton cultiva- 
tion; 

7. To build an irrigation network over 
an area of 39,000 hectares and irrigate 150,- 
000 hectares of pasture; 


8. To complete the construction of the 
Talin irrigation canal and the first sec- 
tion of the Arzni-Shamirami irrigation sys- 
tem. 

These directives are purposely obscure. 
They do not specify any concrete figures 
and make comparison impossible, It is stat- 
ed, for instance, that in 1960 15 times as 
much grain is to be produced in Soviet Ar- 
menia than in 1955. But how many tons of 
grain were produced in Soviet Armenia in 
1955 and how many in the fifth five-year- 
plan period? How many tons should be 
produced in the sixth five-year-plan period? 


The Communist authorities answer all 
these questions with meaningless percent- 
ages. Anyone who wishes to gain a true pic- 
ture of the development of industry and 
agriculture in Soviet Armenia is therefore 
compelled to seek it in unclear statements 
by the Communist leaders of Soviet Ar- 
menia. It is impossible to analyze on the re- 
ality or unreality of the sixth five-year-plan, 
or forecast its fulfilment without discussing 
the results of the fifth five-year-plan in So- 
viet Armenia. 

In his report to the XVIII congress of 
the Communist party of Armenia, the first 
secretary of the Central Committee of the 


1 Kommunist (in Russian), Feb. 26, 1956, Ere- 
van. 
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Communist party of Soviet Armenia Tov- 
masian was compelled to admit: 


In the non-ferrous metal industry the level of 
which labour productivity in the mining industry 
mechanization is intolerably low, as a = of 
which labor productivity in the minin 

increased 


has not during the past he bee years. 


Tovmasian said further on: 


In 1955, 25% of the enterprises did not fulfill 
their production plans and the country went 
short of 124,700,,000 roubles’ worth of goods.3 


The statement by Kochinian, the Prime 
Minister of Soviet Armenia, at the same 
congress flatly contradicts this: 

During the past five-year-plan Period gross 
production of industry in the republic doubled 


and the gross output of non-ferrous metallurgical 
enterprises increased 3.3 times . . .4 


In his speech at the XX congress of the 
CPSU Tovmasian once again stated: 


Despite great prospects for the further develop- 
ment of non-ferrous metallurgy, the equipment 
of the mining industry and the technology of 
metal extraction from ore lag badly. Thus the 
proportion of copper extracted from the ore is 
only 58%. The Ministry of Non-Ferrous Metal- 
lurgy of the USSR must help us in the near fu- 
ture to overcome this abnormality.5 


Neither Tovmasian nor Kochinian reveal- 
ed where the industrial production of So- 
viet Armenia was being sent. They passed 
over in silence the fact that only an in- 
finitesimal part of production is left over 
for Armenia and that the lion’s share, on 
orders from Moscow, is sent to China, Mon- 
golia, and various parts of the Soviet Union. 
Indeed they could hardly say that it was 
the industrial policy of the dictatorship to 
exploit Armenia and to deprive her of her 
natural resources. 

Armenia is compelled both to export her 
industrial production as cheaply as possible, 
and also to pay a high price for the fuel 


2 Sovetakan Ayastan, Jan. 20, 1956, Erevan. 
* Ibid. 

4Thid., Jan. 22, 1956. 
5 Kommunist, Feb. 24, 1956, Erevan. 
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needed by her industry. 
In his speech at the XX congress of the 
CPS Tovmasian said: 


The farther development of the national econ- 
omy of the Armenian SSR calls for the solution 
of a number of questions concerned with techni- 
cal progress and the provision of a requisite power 
supply for industry. Armenia lacks sufficient fuel 
resources. The transportation of coal from the 
Donbas and other districts of the country entails 
great expense. Electric power output by existing 
— does not satisfy the republic’s increasing 
ni 


However, this acute shortage of fuel and 
electric power in Soviet Armenia does not 
hinder the Communist leaders from supply- 
ing the war industry of neighboring repub- 
lics with electricity from Armenia. The 
same situation is to persist in the course 
of the execution of the sixth five-year-plan. 

The draft directives for the sixth five- 
year-plan envisage an increase in agricul- 
tural production: grains 1.5 times, meat 
2.1 times, milk 2.2 times, and wool 1.84 
times. 

How did the Communist authorities fare 
in solving the problems of agriculture in 
Soviet Armenia during the last five-year- 
plan? 

At the XVIII congress of the Commu- 
nist party of Armenia, Tovmasian, dealing 
with agriculture, said: “In 1955 many col- 
lective farms in the republic harvested 50— 
65 metric centners of maize a hectare.” 

At the same congress, Kochinian declar- 
ed: “In 1960 grain harvests must be raised 
on the average to 13.9 centners, including 
that of maize to 223 centners and wheat 
to 12.4 centners.”* 

Tovmasian noted that “. . . despite a cer- 
tain rise in the output of animal husbandry 
produce, collective and state farms of the 
republic have not assured fulfilment of the 
plans for the production of meat, milk, 
wool, and eggs.”® 


6 Ibid, 
7 Sovetakam Ayastan, Jan. 20, 1956, Erevan. 
8 Ibid. 
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He continued: 


In animal husbandry state farms the yield of 
milk per cow in 1955 dropped by 325 kilograms 
below that of 1954 . . . The headway made in 
pigbreeding is completely unsatisfactory. We have 
districts which have delivered to the state only 
27 centners of pork instead of the planned 150 
centners.® 


In Soviet Armenia the cultivation of 
grain, vineyards, and indeed all agriculture 
is linked with irrigation. The fulfilment of 
the sixth five-year-plan in Armenia de- 
pends on the solution of this problem. 

In his speech at the XX congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party, Tovmasian stated: 


Three canals are being built in our republic. 
2-3-4 million roubles are allocated yearly for 
the construction of each canal, which is quite io- 
adequate. If they are to be financed on this scale 
also in the future they will not be completed be- 
fore 15-20 years.1° 


Housing is one of the questions which 
have not been solved in Armenia, Com- 
munist propagandists speak constantly 
about housing and the construction of 
public buildings, but the catastrophic situ- 
ation has not changed at all. After 35 years 
of Communist rule in Armenia, the vast 
majority of the population lives under in- 
tolerable housing conditions. Villages but 
also many towns lack sewers and a piped 
water supply. 

One might think that in the Soviet Union, 
which is rich in timber and other build- 
ing materials, it would be easy to solve 
the housing problem. Apparently not all the 
peoples of the Soviet Union are able to use 
the forests of Siberia except when, on or- 
ders from Moscow, they send their best 
sons to Siberia to conquer the virgin lands 
for the purpose of creating a “socialist na- 
tion.” 

When dealing with the thorny housing 





® Ibid. 
10 Kommunist, Feb, 24, 1956, Erevan. 
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problem at the XX congress of the CPSU, 
Tovmasian suggested a new remedy: 


As there is no timber for building in the 
i e intend to organize the production 


ublic, 


not meet Armenian climatic conditions and 
involves expenditures which the Armenian 
peasant cannot afford. Any substantial 
amelioration in housing in Armenia cannct 
therefore be expected during the sixth five- 
year-plan period. 

The completion of five electric power 
plants of the Sevan waterfall — the Arzni; 
Atarbekian, Erevan, Noragavat, and Ar- 
gavand stations — was proposed. Develop- 
ment of the Vorotan waterfall, and more 
particularly of the Tatev power plant, was 
further projected. 

We do not by any means underestimate 
the role of electric power plants in the 
development of the country. But a power 
plant can become useless and harmful to 
the country if its construction is not under- 
taken with serious consideration of the na- 
tional economy. 

The plan for building a number of elec- 
tric stations in Soviet Armenia is aimed in 
the first place at satisfying the industrial 
objectives of the dictatorship. In electrically 
rich Soviet Armenia there are districts 
which still have no electricity, while 
electric power from Armenia is sup- 
plied to neighboring republics to meet 
the requirements of the war industry. In 
Armenia herself, electric power is mainly 
supplied to heavy industry engaged in ful- 
filling orders from Moscow (chemical, syn- 
thetic rubber, tire, and other works). 

The construction of some electric stations 





11 [bid. 
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is also questionable because of other con- 
siderations. For instance, the serious con- 
sequences of an uneconomic development 
of the Sevan waterfall have invited written 
comment more than once and have been 
criticized in Armenia herself. 

Nearly four months after the directives 
on the sixth five-year-plan had been ap- 
proved by the XX congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party, a member of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Ovsepian, sharply criticiz- 
ed the project for the development of the 
Sevan waterfall. He wrote: 


It is generally known that in accordance with 
the plan of the project, the Sevan lake will lose 
85%, and retain only one sixth, of its surface 
area.12 


Stressing the importance of preserving 
the water resources of Sevan lake, Ovsep- 
ian proposed a new plan “which makes it 
possible to reduce the surface of the lake 
by only 20-30%, and to preserve 80— 
70%, instead of 15% as in the original pro- 
ject.1* 

The Sevan waterfall project will do great 
damage to Armenian fishing and involves 
the loss of the waters of the only lake in the 
country, which will in turn adversely af- 
fect the fauna and flora of Armenia. These 
and other arguments, which have recently 
been increasingly advanced in criticisms 
and discussions connected with the Sevan 
project, will unquestionably make it doubt- 
ful that the objectives of the sixth five-year- 
plan, to raise electric power output in So- 
viet Armenia by 88% by 1960, and for the 
Armenian electric stations to produce 320,- 
000 million kwh that year will be reached.'4 

Time will show whether these well- 
found objections will prevent the develop- 
ment of the Sevan waterfall or whether the 
Communists, contrary to common sense and 
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against Armenian interests, will persist in 
reaching this goal. By building the Erevan 
electric station, the Communist authorities 
deprive the town of its only river, by divert- 
ing its waters into a new course. The im- 
portance of the river to the population of 
the town is universally known. 

No one will deny that under Soviet rule 
the Armenians, thanks to their hard work 
and energy, have achieved some successes in 
restoring and developing their country. The 
credit is due to them, and not to the Com- 
munist authorities. But this “progress” has 
benefited the people very little. A true yard- 
stick of the economic development of So- 
viet Armenia is not to be found in the loud 
pronouncements of the Communist rulers, 
but in the incredibly low living standards 
of the population. 

In his impressions of the Soviet Union, 
the American journalist Harry Schwarz 
wrote: 


Economic discontent in Soviet Armenia is quite 
understandable. Of all the towns I visited during 
my trip to the Soviet Union, Erevan is the poorest, 
The housing problem there is apparently worse 
than elsewhere, and there is less in the shops 
than in any other place.15 


After 35 years of Communist rule in Ar- 
menia and 11 years after the war, the aver- 
age Armenian workers has to toil three 
months to buy a suit, which costs 1,500 
roubles. 

Having published the directives on the 
new five-year-plan, the Communists pro- 
claim on every occasion that the basic pur- 
pose of the five-year-plan, is to ensure 
and improve the living standards of Soviet 
people. Yet the man in the street in So- 
viet Armenia is compelled even now to 
pay 15—20 roubles for a kilogram of meat, 
10 roubles for a kilogram of sugar, 23 
roubles for a kilogram of butter, 250—400 
roubles for a pair of women’s shoes, 400 
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roubles for a woman’s dress, and so on. 

From the first day of dictatorship in Ar- 
menia, the black market has been a con- 
stant companion of Communist economic 
policy. The authorities have been unsuc- 
cessful in their attempts to eliminate it. 
There is even a black market in potatoes 
and onions, even though Armenia is an 
agrarian country.’ 


Mass demonstrations in Erevan, when 
French Foreign Minister Pineau visited the 
city last summer, are evidence of extremely 
hard living conditions in Soviet Armenia. 
In the history of the dictatorship, the be- 
havior of the Erevan people was most in- 
trepid and is almost unexampled. For the 
first time in the USSR, the population of 
one of the union republics greeted their 
foreign guests with cries of “Save us.’ 
Former French Armenians, who had emi- 
grated to Armenia in 1947—1949, also ap- 
pealed for help to the ex-Prime Minister 
of France, Faure, during his visit to Soviet 
Armenia. The 300 ex-American Armenians 
likewise regret having returned to Soviet 
Armenia. Their fate has been reported by 
a New York merchant who went to Armenia 
as a member of an American delegation 
visiting the Soviet Union. 

The handwritten appeal from ex-Ameri- 
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can Armenians to President Eisenhower 
says: 


We now appeal to the magnanimity of the Unit- 
ed States government to forgive us errant sons 
had to pay dearly for our and that we 
who wish to return home. We feel that we have 
done a great injustice to our children, born 
in America, by depriving them of the right to 
live like Americans. We have endured oppression 
and discrimination for the sake of our sustenance, 
but the greatest hardship of all is the absence 
of freedom and justice.17 


It is possible that towards the end of 
the five-year-plan period, the authorities 
will succeed, by exploiting labor, in slightly 
raising production in some branches of the 
economy, but this will in no way affect 
the well-being of our people. 


There are no grounds whatever for sup- 
posing that the sixth five-year-plan will find 
a way out of the impasse. The goal of the 
sixth five-year-plan is not the preservation 
and improvement of the living standards 
of Armenia’s population but an even great- 
er exploitation of the people and the plund- 
er of the natural resources of the country, 
to serve the aims of the Communist dicta- 
torship, which have nothing in common 
with the interests of the Armenian people. 
— (In “Caucasian Review” # 4, 1957) 





17H. Schwartz, Armenians Seek to Return to 
U. S., New York Times, July 20, 1956. 





@ A P.K. PACKAGE: 


LADIES DAY 
AT THE TURKISH BATH 


P. K. THOMAJAN 


The closest I have ever come to slipping 
inside a harem . . was when I was a pee- 
wee urchin . . and trailed along with 
Mama on her Ladies Day visit to Uncle 
Garabed’s Turkish bath, once located on 
Church Street in Worcester. 

Back in those days, it semmed like an 
Arabian Night’s hideaway, this exotic ex- 
panse of mosaic and tile with overhanging 
balconies and patio with potted palms, 
gushing fountains, and showcases filled 
with oriental goodies. 

Preparations were elaborate for this all- 
day hegira. We arrived at our destination 
by the nickel-fared trolley . . carrying a 
straw-covered satchel . . loaded with rat- 
chels and every other sort of native food 
from basterma to bastech . . plus bars of 
castile soap, robes, katchas (that black 
sandpaper-like cloth made in the form of a 
mitten and used for rub-downs), and 
tasses (brass bowls used for dunking into 
the flowing tubs). 

Being neither fish nor fowl, at that very 
tender age, the ladies disrobed quite non- 
chalantly in my pre-masculine presence. 
In fact, as I meandered around in the nude, 
I recall remarks on how I might someday 
grow up to be a BIG man . . untimely 
flattery that made me want to disappear im- 
mediatelv down the nearest drain. 

Soon the ladies of the ensemble were 
clattering forth out of their curtained cubi- 
cles on woden knallens (elevated sandals 


inlaid with mother pearl), and clad in vari- 
colored silken peshtumvals (sari-like wrap- 
arounds). These Armenian Sophie Tuckers 
could have well qualified as an Oriental 
Beef Trust. Here was sheer heft on the hoof, 
held in high esteem by their mustachioed 
mates, who felt short-changed by female 
skin-and-bones. 

First, we entered the torrid zone of the 
steam room, where I could only discern 
misty forms and hear eerie echoes of Ama- 
zonian voices. Here we remained until 
pores were purged and fibres were relaxed 
. . suddenly one felt like a gelatinous mass 
of sensuous ease. 

After this, we entered a huge chamber, 
whose walls were lined with built-in 
benches and tubs into whose water tasses 
were dipped, as bodies were soaped and re- 
soaped, until human flesh shone with a 
pearly pink hue. Here we lingered for sev- 
eral hours . . until the women completely 
purged their systems of their garlicious 
gossip. 

Around mid-afternoon, the ritual of the 
bath was consummated and the women 
donned their pagnik shabiks (hooded robes 
with long sleeves made of heavy Turkish 
toweling) and made for their respective 
booths. After a while, they reappeared with 
glowing cheeks and hair sleekly brushed 
back . . ready for the next ritual . . the 
orgy of food. 

Contributions were unpacked from vari- 
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ous satchels and laid out into a wonderful to break up. 

spread in the patio. As soon as a few jig- | Now, the remnants of various belongings 
gers of arak (lion’s milk) were imbibed, were stuffed back into the satchels and re- 
the women started to sing. Then, one or luctantly everyone headed home . . feel- 
two of them, would arise and swing into a_ ing more or less like outcasts from a volupt- 
folk dance while the others rhythmically uous tropical paradise. 

clapped hands. This went on until the food § Thus, Puzant Kevork Thomajan, was in- 
gradually disappeared down voracious gul- tiated into the bare facts of life, and also 
lets . . which was the signal for the party cut his eye-teeth on some plump morsels! 





@ THE OLD IN THE NEW WORLD: 


MEXICO 


V. GADARIAN 


We are in Loreido, the twin cities on the 
right and left banks of the Rio Grand River. 
‘The right bank in the north is America, the 
left to the south, Mexico. Loreido is the main 
gate between the two countries. There are 
custom houses on both banks. As you cross 
the bridge you instantly sense the im- 
minence of an entirely different country. 
Here the lights are fewer, the streets are 
irregular and somewhat unkempt. The dom- 
inant language in both cities is the Spanish. 
On both sides there are vast, endless 
stretches of green meadows, hundreds of 
thousands of acres screened by a canopy of 
uniform trees. 


This is the cactus of our farm which, 
hereabouts, is quite a tall tree, loaded with 
fruit. Here thousands of bushes clump to- 
gether and form colorful umbrellas hiding 
the oxen, all but their peeping sharp horn- 
ed heads. Lo the milling herds of the horses 
who, with their long high-stretched necks, 
nibble the tender twigs of the tallest 
branches. How warm and healing is the 
sun in the middle of winter! How enchant- 
ing are the meadows! It seemed there was 
a chain between my waist and the ground. 
‘The earth was pulling me down as the iron 
is drawn by the magnet. 


Lo the heards of the burros — the com- 
mon animal of Mexico, whose presence 
transports me to my native village in the old 


country. They are a sort of compatriots, 
milling inside the fence and playing donkey 
pranks. I am already back in the old coun- 
try. Nature itself is very much like the old 
country. Endless mountain ranges. 


Yonder to my left, from under the distant 
misty horizon, the ground begins to swell 
and shoot upwards. Long lines of serried 
hills are piled on one another. This is the 
beginning of the mountains. Line after line 
they come into life, shoot up in stature and 
invade the horizon with their sawed off 
fringes, Those that are farther off, in their 
eagerness to show themselves, clamber on 
one another’s shoulders, as if to watch the 
landscape below, to satisfy their curiosity. 
Presently the scene changes. Two antag- 
onistic sights and panoramas. The endless 
flat stretches disappear and their place is 
taken by line after line of mountain ranges. 
You are transported into an entirely new 
world. There is a distinct haste in nature’s 
elements, a sort of wild invasion breaks 
loose. A wind that had been chained to the 
slopes of the mountain now shatters its 
bonds and, with countless surging waves, 
pierces and riddles the cloud banks serenely 
resting at the outskirts which, having been 
dislodged from their base, are pulverized 
and run berserk right and left, upwards and 
downwards. Sometimes they are trans- 
parent like a gauze, sometimes deep blue, 
and sometimes so heavily laden, so saturat- 
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ed that you feel they are about to crumble 


down. 


Clouds, wonderful clouds! Whither do 
you speed so madly? Can’t you see that 
giant mountains, higher and more towering 
than you, obstruct your flight? From where 
did you spring and how did you form such 
formidable hordes? Lying in ambush in 
the blue of the sky, suddenly bursting out 
of the vast open stretches like bandit bands, 
they stride like giants to be pursued by the 
invisible forces which emerge from the 
depths of the ether. Or perchance to res- 
cue other clumps of clouds which are about 
to be devoured. And as a matter of fact, 
there are strips of cotton and thick dark 
cloud banks hanging from the brink of the 
abyss in the infinity which, smashing them- 
selves against the slopes of the towering 
mountains, turn into water and disintegrate, 
drop by drop, and then in a downpour. 
While the dark and voluminous giant 
clouds, with the speed and the force of cat- 
apulting bodies from the sky, hurl and 
smash themselves against the rocky breast 
of towering mountains which obstruct their 
pathway, and like the bursting steam of 
the boiler they dissipate themselves and 
come down in a clattering downpour. 


On the other side of the mountain the 
ground is dry and the sky is blue. There is 
not even a speck of cloud or rain. What 
a wondrous world this is! What sky and 
earth and what stretches of clouds! Moun- 
tain and sky, sky and mountain, layer upon 
layer in endless lines. You cannot separate 
the mountain from the sky, the sky from 


the mountain. 


Far below us a chip of the blue sky rests 
on the mountain. To our right is a chip 
of the sky, and far above the chip there are 
other mountains, chain after chain. We 
are standing on one chain, more than one 
peak behind us and many other chains be- 
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fore us. Countless sky-piercing peaks whose 
tops plunge themselves into the depths of 
the Creator's frontiers. They spurn the in- 
finity, as if trying to tell us that they are 
even more eternal. Is it not true that mil- 
lions of years had melted away on those 
peaks and yet other millions still could rest 
on their solid foundation? And yet these 
stunning heights not only did not frighten 
me but they actually filled my heart with 
pride, as if they were a part of me, as if 
they were my property and I theirs. Where 
are those vast and endless frontiers of the 
sky now? Some of the clouds had disappear- 
ed, giving way to others. The gas was being 
transformed into liquid and the liquid into 
gas, and so ad infinitum. New body and new 
life. Was not death the same everywhere 
and in every type of matter, the animal, 
the plant and all the other species of crea- 
tion? To die, or in other words, to be trans- 
formed? 


These sentiments were so dominant in- 
side me, these sublime sights of nature had 
so bewitched me, so caressed me that death 
seemed ridiculous to me and I had an ir- 
repressible urge to hurl myself down from 
those magnificent heights and become a 
part of the titans, dissolving and merging 
in their substance. I wonder if Abovian, the 
great Armenian poet, did not experience the 
same urge when he hurled himself down 
from such a lofty height? I believe he must 
have. 


Our bus crawls along winding roads 
which are scarely its own length. New peaks 
and new gorges with their lofty and deep 
rises and falls. Crests closely-knit, side by 
side, and so tightly packed that one can 
scarcely see a patch of the sky which is 
larger than a school playground. Hours pass 
and still we seem as if we were at a stand- 
still. 

How I wish for a moment, a brief mo- 
ment, I could turn into a painter and give 
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flesh and body to these wonderful sights! 
Were there others beside me? Were they 
talking? From a remote depth, scarcely in 
an audible voice, they sometimes interrupt- 
ed my rapture bui I could see nothing and 
hear nothing. I was in such an ecstacy. 


Who was it, whose voice was it that 
startled me from my reverie, that brought 
me back to earth, that reconverted me into 
matter? I would accept nothing, nothing, 
not even a world full of gold, if at that mo- 
ment someone had tried to buy off my 
rapture. I wanted to be alone, alone in 
my inner world. I in the universe and the 
universe in me. So many cogitations, so 
many visions, so many pictures! 


“I said how did you like our mountains, 
are they not beautiful?” the young man be- 
side me nudged me smiling. He was a 
Mexican American G.I. who was going 
to Mexico City to join his parents. He ap- 
parently realized that I wanted to be left 
alone and he snuggled back in his seat, 
leaving me alone with my thoughts. Why, 
and how come these mountains were theirs 
alone? Was it possible that he could 
love more, could be enchanted by these 
mountains more than I could? Mexico, 
O Mexico! What is the tie between you 
and my soul? Why do I worship, why do I 
take such pride in the sight and the magni- 
tude of your lofty mountains? Why do I 
want to merge and disappear in them? 


For a moment I questioned my patriotism. 
It seemed to me there was something ab- 
normal, or incongruous, in so much love 
for foreign mountains, for a foreign people. 
My Armenian vanity seemed to be of- 
fended. These were not Armenian moun- 
tains. This soil was not touched by the 
Armenian breath. This soil was not drench- 
ed by Armenian sweat. No Armenian blood 
had been spilt on it. My fatherland was five 
to six thousand miles away. These were 
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not our Armenian Ararat and Aragatz, the 
Burakn range, the Sipan, the Grgoor and 
Nemruth, the Mastar and the Anahad. Why 
do they attract me so? Why do they stir 
me. Why do I weep over your misery? Do 
sorrow and misery have a fatherland? Who 
can command the heart and the soul not to 
be compassionate, not to help, not to love? 
Who gave the brute force of the body the 
right to conquer the soul? Why have they 
put these limitations between peoples? Who 
is the Englishman, the German, the Arme- 
nian, the Greek? Why this artificial division 
among souls which bear the same suffering? 


Lo the strings of burros who, crushed un- 
der the weight on their backs, plod along, 
and try to run to reach home one moment 
sooner. Perhaps one of them is suffering 
from a festering wound, perhaps another 
is uncomfortable from the friction of the 
saddle on his skin. And perhaps a third is 
thinking of her velvety soft newly-bormn 
lovely offspring. 


Lo other groups of pack animals, with 
this difference that they are not quad- 
rupeds. These are the two-footed miserable 
human donkeys, more wretched than the 
real donkeys. Bent under the weight of their 
wooden loads they trudge along to throw 
off their burden as soon as possible. Perhaps 
the saddle of this human donkey has open- 
ed wounds on his shoulder, his back. Or 
perhaps he, too, is sensitive like his animal 
compeer. Perhaps he, too, is sensitive for 
the longing and the affection of his colt. 


Here are companies of women, dextrously 
balancing their load on their heads, trailing 
in their bare feet. Perhaps nowhere under 
the skies you will ever meet such a pathetic 
sight of corporeal wretchedness. 


Here stands an emaciated old man, skele- 
tal and scrawny, bent like the curve of the 
harness yoke. A tip of his battered moc- 
casin hardly conceals his peeping toes, if 
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he really has any toes. And as to his heels, 
these have ceased long since from being a 
part of his feet. They have become formless 
lumps of flesh. His hands looked as if they 
had been just put through the ringer. One 
shudders at sight of his warped body, but 
there is no doubt that he is a man because 
he moves. He has stretched out a shriveled 
arm. He is begging for alms. He does not 
utter a word, His entire sunken body is a 
prayer in itself. You cannot pass him by 
without being deeply stirred. I walked up 
to him, dropped my mite into the hollow 
which passed for a palm of the hand and 
instantly receded. I felt a moisture on my 
cheeks. 


Here are children which form a part of 
the dust and the dirth, some sprawled 
under the muddy walls of shabby huts, 
others crawling at your feet. Some of them 
peddle goods, others beg alms. How come 
there is such poverty on the slopes of these 


magnificent mountains? What room has 
hunger on mountains which are covered 
with the fruitful trees of the tropics? Here 
you find the banana, the orange and the 
citrus, to your right various kinds of ber- 
ries, to your left endless lines of opuntias. 
How can you solve this paradox? 

I say to myself, nature has provided an 
abundance of varied fruits. All you have to 
do is to pick them. And then? Where is 
the soap? Where and how will they convert 
what they have gathered into money? The 
cities are far away. It’s impossible to live on 
the few cents dropped by the casual tour- 
rists. And so they appeal to your pity and 
they beg. Hapless people. 


I am not interested in American sky- 
scrapers nor with those who live a luxuri- 
ous life in their costly apartments. They do 
not attract me, they do not touch me, But 
Mexico? Ah, that’s different. 

I consider that country a six thousand 
mile long telescope through which I watch 


my distant fatherland. Her majestic moun- 
tains are each a giant mirror through which 
I see the true picture of my fatherland and 
I satisfy my longing. Even the herds of the 
burros transport me to my old fatherland. 

Those subterrenean huts, those shacks 
of raw brick, those ramshackle houses, those 
barefooted children, those men bending 
under the weight of their load, those wo- 
men carrying on their backs huge piles of 
kindling wood, those fields with their dried 
streams in the summer, all, all these trans- 
port me to my distant fatherland for whose 
longing I am burning. That is why I love 
Mexico. 

It is eventide. The sky-piercing giants 
are now behind us. We are traveling down- 
hill. As always, we stop at an obscure sta- 
tion for a little rest. 

“Do you see yonder man-shaped jutting 
ledge and the smaller ones to its side? They 
are petrified saints, holy men and women.” 

It is the soldier who speaks. I turn to my 
right and see the pointed mountain. Only 
the lava of the volcano could have fashioned 
these rows of rocky images. Here is a giant 
with the majesty of Mount Ararat which 
cannot stand the presence of pigmies by 
its side and pushes it majestic, snow-clad 
peak into the infinity of the sky. Probably 
it is the Onizaba with its 18,314 feet height, 
or the Popocatepetl with its 18,000 feet, 
both smouldering in their inner crucibles 
and fashioning saints from time to time. 

Our bus speeds along a spacious and 
skirted promontory. Here and there are 
nestled obscure villages, bordered by a 
scanty vegetation. The plain is dusty. The 
wind whips clouds of dust upon us and the 
speeding trucks beside us complete the 
work of the wind, leaving behind long trails 
of dust clouds which coil themselves around 
our bus. Every once in a while we come 
across a hut along the trail, built with un- 
baked brick. 
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We are now quite close to Mexico City 
and yet we cannot see it. I have now com- 
pletely shed off my dreams and have come 
down to earth. How I wish our mountain 
trip has lasted much, much longer. 

“It won't be long now. After this little 
hill we will be in the city.” We are now 
on top of the hill. Before us lay another 
plain surrounded by mountains. 

This is Mexico City. 
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I felt better again. 


Snow white shapely houses emerging 
from the heart of the city reach out and 
cling to the skirts of the mountains, Some 
of them reach as far as Zapotec and greet 
the ruins of Milta and Monte Alba. There 
are a few skyscrapers in the heart of the 
city and quite a few neat and spacious 
boulevards. 





@ ON AN AMERICAN PROBLEM: 


SOCIAL AND LEGAL 
ASPECTS OF DIVORCE 


DR. GEORGE 


Stability is a characteristic of civilized 
society. The home, the church, the school, 
and the state are the chief factors which 
preserve our culture and transmit it from 
generation to generation. A serious weak- 
ness in any one of them may mean a decline 
in the vitality of the community and na- 
tion with costly consequences. It is a fact 
that about one of every four marriages con- 
tracted during this year will end in divorce, 
These divorces in turn bear within them the 
seeds of social decay: the immediate parties 
have sustained a hard blow to their mental 
and physical health; the financial costs of 
divorce are often high; the feminine party 
to the action must usually seek employment 
for support; if there are children, especial- 
ly of tender age, the problem of providing a 
happy and balanced home life confronts 
the parent awarded their custody. Their 
support in terms of shelter, food, clothing, 
and education may become a community 
expense in the event the father flees the 
jurisdiction to avoid charges assessed 
against him for child support. Under re- 
ciprocal statutes, he can be found and made 
to pay, but the process is lengthy and not 
always successful. A community with a pop- 
ulation of 500,000 has been known to have 
nearly 10,000 children of divorced parents 





1 Dr. Rice is a contributing editor of the Review 
and is a deputy-prosecutor in the Marion Circuit 
Court in Indianapolis, Indiana. The conclusions 
offered here are part of a continuing study of 
divorce as seen in 100 cases he has tried as prose- 
cutor or in private practice. 
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receiving public support. In many instances 
the mother, who is generally given custody, 
must work, and the minor children live 
with relatives or in foster homes. Denied 
the love, affection, and attention greatly 
needed by little people, their personalties, 
standards, and hungers may be distorted 
into patterns of behavior which require ul- 
timately the professional attention of the 
psychiatrist. Juvenile crime is another di- 
rect consequence of the broken home. It is 
thus readily apparent that both the individ- 
ual and the society of which he is a part 
have valuable stakes in understanding the 
subject of divorce. This study seeks to pre- 
sent data which have been accumulated 
over the course of nearly one year, im- 
plemented in part by an independent study 
made during 1947 by Judge John L. Nib- 
lack, now of the Marion Circuit Court- 
While all of these cases were heard in 
Indianapolis, Indiana, there is no reason 
to believe they are not typical of large 
urban areas all over the United States. 


Legal Causes for Divorce 


Legal causes for divorce vary in differ- 
en jurisdictions; some permit it only for 
adultery, while others, e.g., Arkansas, 
Florida, Nevada, and Indiana, provide 
broader statutes. Reasons for which courts 
may grant severance of the marriage tie 
include: adultery; impotency existing at 
the time of the marriage; abandoment for 
a stipulated period of time; cruel and in- 
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human treatment; habitual drunkenness; 
failure of the husband to provide for his 
family for a stipulated period; conviction 
of either husband or wife of an infamous 
crime subsequent to the marriage; and 
incurable insanity determined to be so 
after the afflicted spouse has been com- 
mitted to an institution for a stipulated 
period, usually five (5) years, unless the 
insanity can earlier be shown to be incur- 
able. 

Courts in general will refuse a decree of 
divorce where the parties seeking it have 
connived to misrepresent the facts, or where 
parties have cohabited voluntarily after fil- 
ing petition for the divorce, or where both 
parties are guilty in an action charging one 
with adultery. 

There are varying jurisdictional require- 
ments in order to bring suit. Living in the 
state for one year and in the county for six 
months as a bona fide and continuous resi- 
dent is typical. 

The action usually begins with the filing 
of a complaint alleging statutory causes and 
a summons is issued to be served upon the 
defendant. This is done by serving him or 
her personally, or by leaving a copy at the 
usual place of residence if he be a resident 
of the state. If not, service may be had by 
publication. In such an instance, the plain- 
tiff is usually restrained from remarriage 


in many jurisdictions for a stipulated period, 
usually two years. 


As will be shown later, the great ma- 
jority of petitions for divorce are filed by 
wives; where the husband takes the in- 
itiative, the wife will frequently obtain an 
attorney and file an answer and cross-com- 
plaint upon grounds of her own. After the 
statutory period elapses between filing and 
date of issuance of summons, (which in In- 
diana is a minimum of sixty (60) days, the 
cause can be heard and determined. The 
action may be uncontested, in which case 
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the non-contesting defendant is represented 
by the Prosecutor; or it is contested, both 
parties being in court with counsel. The ac- 
tion may be for annulment, for limited di- 
vorce, or for absolute divorce. The great 
majority of causes falls in the last group. 


Statistical Aspects of Divorce 


One hundred cases of divorce tried in 
the city of Indianapolis during the past 
year are the basis of the following conclu- 
sions: 

a- Women are the aggressors in bring- 
ing actions for divorce, since 86% of 
the cases described here had female 
plaintiffs. 

The age-range of men and women 
who are parties to divorce actions is 
about the same, 18-64 for the women, 
and 18-70 for the men. The dangerous 
ages for women in break-up of mar- 
riages appear to be the very youth- 
ful, 18, 19, and 20, which embraced 
21% of the total; and the span be- 
tween 28-30, which included 26% of 
the total. As for men, the years 24-27 
and 32-33 marked the disaster point 
for 47% of the total. 

A disproportionate number of di- 
vorces, population-wise, is granted 
members of Negro race. Members of 
the white race constitute 82% of the 
population of Indianapolis and re- 
ceived 66% of the decrees granted, 
while the Negro race with 18% of the 
population received 34% of the di- 
vorces cited in this study. 

For many of the divorced couples 
the experience was a repetition. Of 
the plaintiffs (women) 14 had been 
divorced once before; 1 had been 
divorced three times previous to the 
current action. Of the male parties, 
9 had had previous experience in a 
single divorce; 3 had been divorced 
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twice; and 1 had been divorced three 
times previously. 

Asked by what means (clergy, judge, 
justice of the peace, or common law) 
they had been united, 27 of the di- 
vorcing couples said they had been 
married by justices of the peace; 1 
was a common law marriage; 2 were 
married in a courthouse; and the 
balance were married in church. 
The periods of time the marriages 
lasted furnish valuable indication of 
the times when the storm and stress 
of personality clashes, financial wor- 
ries, and such are most likely to pro- 
duce divorce. Of the 100 cases con- 
sidered here, 9% ended before the 
first year of married life; 38% ended 
by the third year of marriage; the bal- 
ance were evenly distributed across 
the years, save that the thirteenth 
and fourteenth years showed a ten- 


dency to be dangerous with 6% of 
the total. 


Earning power of the husband is ap- 
parently an important factor in di- 
vorce. Of the 100 cases reported here, 
91% earned less than $90 per week. 
What of the number of children af- 
fected by these divorces? Of the total, 
57% of the parties had no children; 
11% had 1; 22% had 2; 5% had 3; 
and about 4% had 4 to 7. (On two 
occasions pregnant women appeared 
for divorce, and upon objection by 
the Prosecutor, the decree was denied 
on the dual ground that the child had 
a right to be born to parents married 
to each other, and because, further, 
the Court had no means of determ- 
ining whether the birth would be 
stillborn, single, or multiple, hence 
could not properly assess support pay- 
ments. 

The causes of divorce alleged in com- 
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plaints or petitions are many. The 
most common ground was “cruel and 
inhuman treatment.” In the order of 
frequency of occurrence conduct 
complained of included: 
(1) Drinking, 26%. 
(2) Assault and battery, 23%. 
(3) Non-support, 17%. 
(4) Adultery, 18%. 
(5) Gambling, 6%- 
(6) Imprisonment of spouse for 
felony, 6%. 
(7) Miscellaneous, 9%. 
Combinations of these were common, 
Among the specifications included 
under “cruel and inhuman treatment” 
were the insistence of a defendant 
upon dating a previously divorced 
wife; threats and quarrels; the insist- 
ence of a husband that his wife rise in 
the wee hours and cook sumptuous 
meals for himself and unexpected 
guests; and the use of vile language. 
One satyr was included. 
Personal service by summons was had 
in 83% of the cases and by publica- 
tion in 17%. 
In most of the cases cited here the 
small resources of the parties usually 
did not include real estate; in those 
instances where it did, parties gener- 
aly petitioned for equitable division. 
Household goods and furniture were 
usually awarded to the woman, in 
about 1 instance in 10 there were 
outstanding debts upon which the 
parties were liable jointly. By and 
large, where property was held, the 
careful attorney arranged a written 
property settlement by mutual con- 
sent and presented it for the approval 
of the Court. 
Support for children averaged $15 
per week per child, dependent, of 
course, upon the earning capacity of 
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the father. “Reasonable times and 
places of visitation” were permitted 
in all cases requested. Support money 
was ordered paid into the office of the 
Clerk for issuance to the family. Fail- 
ure to make regular stipulated pay- 
ments means defendant is in con- 
tempt, and a body attachment could 
issue against him to show cause why 
he should not be punished. His fail- 
ure to pay, of course, means the com- 
munity must assume his lawful obli- 
gation. 

m. Wives were employed in about 40% 
of the cases tried. The fees for the 
costs of actions and for attorneys 
were usually paid by the husbands, 
except in cases of default judgments. 
Most childless women requested a 
return of their maiden names. 

Some Useful Case Law on Divorce 

Since “cruel and inhuman treatment” is 

the usual allegation to support complaint 
for divorce on the ground both of taste and 
decorum, a definition of that term is in or- 
der. It has been held that a mere assertion 
defendant does not love the plaintiff, or 
the refusal of defendant to cohabit with 
plaintiff is not enough. (Foster v. Foster, 
138 N. E. 360, 1923.) It would appear that 
“cruelty” is a question of fact in the particu- 
lar case. An accepted legal definition, how- 
ever, is this one: “Cruelty, therefore, is 
such conduct in one of the married parties 
as endangers either apparently or in fact the 
physical safety or health of the other to a 
degree rendering it physically or mentally 
impractical for the endangered party to dis- 
charge properly the duties imposed by mar- 
riage.” (Small vs. Small, 57 Ind 568.) By 
dicta, a clear case must be proved. 


The equitable distribution of property in 
divorce actions, where the parties are pos- 
sessed of means, raises many problems. 
Among them are these, discussed in Corn- 
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wall vs. Cornwall, 29 N. E. 317 (1940): 

a. The determination of alimony, where 
requested, within the limits of sound 
judicial discretion. 
The determination of the facts and 
circumstances in each case. 
The determination of the economic 
status and earning powers of the 
parties, together with other legal or 
moral obligations they may have as- 
sumed. 
Determination of the amount and 
kinds of property, real and personal, 
held by each at the time of the ac- 
tion. 
The source of this property, e. g. by 
joint effort, and the hource of income 
of all kinds. 
The ability of the husband to pay 
costs, fees, alimony, and the like. 

g. The husband’s present income, to- 

. gether with its certainty. 

h. The husband’s ability to increase his 
earning capacity in future. 

Instructive cases under law dealing with 

property settlement are: 

a. Crowell vs. Crowell, 219 Ind, 472; 
39 N. E. 2d 602 (Allowances). 

b. Glick vs. Glick, 159 N. E. 33 
(Amount). 
Miller v. Miller, 168 N. E. 881 
(Amount). 
Corey v. Corey, 81 Ind. 469 ( Distri- 
bution of gains made by both.) 
Cornwell vs. Cornwell, 29 N. E. 2d 
317 (Distribution). 


Conclusions 

The modern attitude toward divorce, 
colored as it is by the cinema and sensa- 
tional journalism, has greatly changed from 
what it was a generation ago. People re- 
alize today that it is possible to make mis- 
takes in the selection of one’s mate, and that 
they can happen despite the best intent to 
found a happy and lasting union. It is prob- 
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ably better to apply legal surgery to a 
domestic relation which is painful to the 
husband and wife and baneful in the ef- 
fects of dissension and unhappiness witness- 
ed by the children of the family. Probably 
the tendency toward earlier marriages, a 
characteristic of the present, will promote 
more divorces because of inadequate time 
for the mating pair to know each other, be- 
cause of their lack of emotional and intel- 
lectual maturity measured especially in 
terms of maturity of understanding and de- 
gree of toleration, and because the stresses 
and strains of the economics of the age im- 
pose crushing burdens upon all but the 
strongest. 

But divorce is a drastic remedy to cure 
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unhappiness. The aid of the clergy, psy- 
chiatrists, and of the legal profession should 
all be enlisted before the attempt at re- 
conciliation is labelled “hopeless”, especial- 
ly where there are children. The writer has 
effected reconciliation in 25% of his private 
divorce cases. Too many today have accept- 
ed as dicta the view that “Love is blind” 
and that it is enough to “Marry in haste 
and repent at leisure.” 

The struggle between biological urge and 
the requirements of economic stability will 
go on unabated. So long as people marry 
without firm and justified belief in their 
common loyalty, interests, and economic 
standards, so long will petitions for divorce 
or annualment continue to be filed. 





January 2A, 1921, will forever remain a black day in Armenian history, and, 
borrowing an immortal phrase from the experience of our American Pearl Har- 
bor, “a day of infamy” in the crucifixion of the Independent Republic of Armenia 
which climaxed a long list of Soviet crimes. For on that day, exactly 53 days 
after Armenia succumbed before the combined Turco-Soviet onslaught, the 
Communist masters rounded up the officers of the Armenian Army, estimated 
at 1200, and set them on their way to exile. These were the brave men who had 
defended the fatherland against the Turkish onslaught in the spring of 1918 
when the Russian armies, at the behest of Lenin, abandoned the Caucasian front 
and left the Armenians to face the certain specter of extermination. Were it not 
for these valiant warriors, this would have been the fate of the Armenian people. 

The greater part of the Armenian officers perished from the horrors of 
this ignoble and ungrateful deportation. Some few managed to escape to teil 
the story. H. Marmandian, (penname) was one of these survivors who later 
told his story in the Hairenik Monthly (August, 1934). The reason he remained 
incognito and wrote under a penname for long years is understandable to all 
those who have felt the withering touch of the Soviet’s long arm to the farthest 
reaches of the globe. His story, the testimony of an eye witness and a participant 
in the gruesome drama, is a precious documentary fragment for the future 
historian who shall record one of the most godless pages of Soviet desecra- 
tion. — The Editors. 


THE EXILE OF THE 
ARMENIAN ARMY OFFICERS 


H. MARMANDIAN 


feaque to adverse political circumstances, 
BA on December 2 of 1920 the Inde- 
pend Republic of Armenia was taken over 
by the Soviet. The Revolutionary Com- 
mittee from Baku promptly made its ap- 
pearance, consisting of Kassian, Avis Nuri- 
janian, Dovlatian, Hovahanissian, Kostan- 
ian and Bekzatian. From the direction of 
Dilijan advanced the Soviet troops who 
robbed many Armenian officers and even 
soldiers in Elenovka. When they arrived 
at Erevan the Bolsheviks restrained their 
lust for loot because they were still small 


in numbers. Furthermore regular units of 
the Armenian army were still stationed in 
the city. The Soviet cavalry which had 
been cut off from Russia for months now 
advanced on Ghamarlu. 

The very second day of the takeover the 
Communists repudiated their promises and 
started the arrests. Contrary to their given 
promise they never invited to the sessions 
of the Revolutionary Committee Dro and 
Terterian, “comrades who had gone over to 
the Revolution.” The latter soon turned in 
his resignation and went away while Dro 
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stayed behind as Commander of the Red 
Army of Soviet Armenia. It was in full sight 
of this Commander that they arrested H. 
Ohanjanian, Minister of Justice A. Chilin- 
garian (Reuben Darbinian), party leaders 
Vahan Navassardian, Dr. Davtian, Melik 
Yoljian, V. Babyan, Hamazap and others. 
The provincial revolutionary committees 
(party cells) in turn started to persecute 
and to imprison the “Dashnaks.” Public 
meetings, the Communist press and through 
vilification and smearing of the latter in 
leaflet flyers became the order of the day. 

The sturdy middle class peasantry of 
poor Armenia, which possessed neither a 
heavy industry nor a bourgeois class, as 
well as the metropolitan population did not 
escape the reckless and promiscuous Bol- 
shevik persecutions. The free and inde- 
pendent Armenia was crushed, the idea of 
freedom and independence disappeared 
and free speech, or even free thinking, were 
silenced. 

The press, now the monopoly of the 
Communists, cynically reviled all national 
values and traditions. The newly formed 
Soviet Government of Armenia made sevy- 
eral appeals to the Turks to evacuate Alex- 
andropol but Kemal’s representatives re- 
fused to comply. Meanwhile the Menshe- 
vik government of Georgia closed her rail- 
way to Soviet Armenia and stopped the 
flow of fuel oil from Baku. 

The Bolsheviks held the only road from 
Aghustafa to Erevan, the only medium of 
travel and transportation. It was along this 
road that they transported the clothing 
which they had looted in Armenia, the 
American condensed milk, the cocoa, the 
ammunition, the cannon, and finally the 
loved one of Dro and the officers of the 
Armenian army. 


With the entry of the Communists came 


the Soviet Cheka which at once set to 
work and organized the infernal plot of 
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expelling from Armenia all the leaders 
who were considered hopeless, the non- 
communist officers of the army and all the 
intellectuals. This scheme to insure the per- 
manence of the Soviet regime in Armenia 
was set into operation with the approval 
of the government. 

January 24, 1921, was the black day 
when the officers of the Armenian army 
were forced to report to the government 
and register their names in Erevan, Vaghar- 
shapat, Ghamarlu, Elenovka and Keshish- 
kend. Even the highest ranking officers did 
not escape this order. 

Prior to this they had already exiled 
some twenty naive officers under the pre- 
text of completing some requisite courses 
in the Red Command. These had been fol- 
lowed by seventy officers, Dro and his 
aides. They had arrested and imprisoned all 
the officers, Armenian or Russian, who had 
quelled the Bolshevik rebellion of May in 
Armenia or had taken part in Denikin’s 
counter-revolutionary movement. 

The officers’ census of January 24 was 
an abominable irony directed at the cen- 
turies old history of the Armenian people 
and their righteous cause. 

While the working people of Armenia 
now sovietized, daily expected that, with 
the advent of the Russians the Turks would 
evacuate Alexandropol and Kars, that con- 
sumers goods would pour into Armenia 
from Baku and Russia, especially precious 
fuel oil, they saw that the Turks arrogantly 
held their ground and the prices of fuel 
oil and grain were soaring sky high. 

The markets were stripped of consumers 
goods while the Armenian peasant toiled 
day and night carting his provisions from 
the storehouses of entire Armenia into 
“starving and desolate” Russia. 

The disillusionment of the people reach- 
ed its peak when the Armenian officers of 
the army were surrounded by Russian mili- 
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tary units, machine guns and cannon, were 
disarmed and, escorted by Russian troops, 
were forced to set out in the cold of the 
winter to the Station of Aghustafa and from 
there to Baku, Rostov, Reyaza and Arch- 
angel 

“In the interests of the Revolution” the 
Armenian Communists drove out all the 
warriors who had defended their affliceted 
fatherland since 1917 when the Russians 
abandoned the front and left them to their 
fate. They drove out both the Denikinists 
and the Dashnaks, the prisoners and the 
free people, beginning with General Na- 
zarbekov to the lowest army officer. They 
left behind in Armenia only those who 
might have been imprisoned by the Dash- 
naks as traitors, those who were Commu- 
nists or those who could be vouched for 
their reliability. 

The caravan of the arrested passed 
through the Erevan-Kanaker-Elenovka-Di- 
lijan-Karvansarai-Kazak road. 

It was a heartrending spectacle when the 
Armenian officers arrested in Ghamarlu 
passed through the streets of Erevan, es- 
corted by the cavalry, and singing “You 
turned my red days into black” and other 
popular national songs. 


Wherever we went they locked us up 
in cold dungeons, treated us very rudely, 
even swearing at us. They quartered us in 
such small rooms that we were forced to 
lie down on one another. Our scanty ra- 
tions were stolen by the Red soldiers who 
themselves were starved, so that hunger 
became our inseparable companion. 

With an unexpected “humanity” our Red 
escorts regimented sleds from the villages 
and lightened our burden, but in Elenovka 
and Karvansarai it became apparent that 
most of our possessions had vanished. The 
only lucky one were those who had insisted 
on carrying their luggage on their backs. 

Considering that the effects in my knap- 
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sack alone were worth several million rubles 
in Soviet currency one can have an idea 
of the huge sums which the Red guards 
stole from us since 80 out of every 100 of- 
ficers was actually robbed. 

Our protests went unheeded and we kept 
plodding on sheer inertia, crestfallen and 
indifferent, not knowing why and whither 
we were going. Many of us had hoped 
that we would sell our effects in the cities 
and insure something to eat in starving 
Russia, but now that, too, was out of the 
question. 


Before the looting many of the officers 
naively believed that they were really go- 
ing to finish their political courses to be- 
come full fledged Soviet officers. But after 
being disarmed, when the organized looting 
took effect, many of the officers came to 
their senses and started to think of escape. 


There were a handful who managed to 
effect their escape in Elnovka and Dilijan. 
Escape, however, was very difficult because 
of the cold and the lack of food. Moreover, 
the Armenians of Chibukhli and the Ma- 
lakans of Russian villages were not friend- 
ly to us. The Malakans of Dilijan had even 
tried to stone Colonel Manev and his com- 
panions for having suppressed the May 
Communist rising. 

Colonel Maney and some like officers had 
fled Armenia as long as Dro was the Com- 
mander of the Red army. This fact was 
a great deterrent to many, especially since 
Dro had issued written orders to all the es- 
caping officers and soldiers to present them- 
selves to him before December 20. 

In a personal conversation with Dro he 
assured us guarantees had been given that 
no officer of the Armenian army would be 
molested for his political convictions es- 
pecially since, sooner or later, a Russo- 
Turkish war was expected. 

The poor fellow was not yet acquainted 
with Bolshevik methods of operation. He 
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himself having been double crossed he left 
Armenia. Thereafter the Bolsheviks had no 
restraints in exiling and looting the posses- 
sions of the Armenian officers as a measure 
of preventing a “counter-revolution.” 

After robbing us of the contents of our 
knapsacks the Bolsheviks tried to strip us 
of our uniforms but this last attempt was 
sharply repulsed by us. Our cup of in- 
dignation already was full and we were 
ready to fight with our fists and teeth 
against our tormentors. 

When we complained to the captains of 
the guards that their soldiers had robbed us 
they brazenly denied it, putting the blame 
on our own comrades. 

The feet of some of our companion of- 
ficers were frostbitten, some fell ill and had 
to be carried on the sleds, many had their 
bodies covered with wounds and endured 
much hardship until they reached their des- 
tination. Wherever we went they checked 
our numbers 2 to 3 times each day. A few of 
us were turned back from Eylar as invalids 
or exiles by mistake, a few were left be- 
hind in Dilijan to be sent by Colonel Halab- 
ian to a neutral zone to participate in a 
pending insurrection. 

One way or another, on February 1 we 
arrived at the Station of Aghustafa where 
the Russian Commander, after a critical 
examination, pronounced us indisputable 
“prisoners of war” who should be put to 
work in Russia. He also told us that there 
would be no physical violence against us 
and that many of us would return as Red 
commanders after a few months. All we had 
to do was to undergo a certain selective 
purge at a political school. 


They herded us into very cold and use- 
less coaches, 30-40 in each, and shipped us 
by night to Baku. In Aghustafa our guard 
changed. Our escort cavalry had forced the 
drive thinking they were being taken to 
Kuban for a rest. However when they herd- 
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ed us in the train in Aghustafa only then 
did they learn that they were being taken 
as far as the Station of Yevlak and from 
there to Aghdam and Noukhi. 

It should be noted generally that extreme 
secrecy is the foundation stone of Bolshevik 
operation. A military unit never knows 
where it is being led or why and it must 
be admitted that the Bolsheviks registered 
countless successes as a result of such se- 
crecy and agitation. 

We passed through the stations of Gand- 
zak and Yevlakh in the morning where we 
had a brief stop of 10-15 minutes although 
they used to prolong our stops for long 
hours in less important stations. Apparently 
these were the orders from above, How- 
ever, in this brief period we managed to 
learn from reliable sources that popular re- 
volts and civil strifes had broken in the 
regions of Karabagh, Dizak and Varanda. 

Many of the railroad stations are a heap 
of ruins, filthy as dunghills. One can find 
bread and other essentials only in the prin- 
cipal stations, and that at a fearful cost. The 
price of bread fluctuated, sharply rising as 
we left Gandzak and declining in Prokhlat- 
ni-Armavir, then the curve shot upwards in 
Rostov; while in Moscow, according to the 
testimony of returnees, a pound of white 
bread at the time sold for 12,000 rubles and 
a pound of black bread 5-6,000 rubles in 
the black market. 

On February the 3rd we arrived in Baku 
where we were held at the station for a 
long time and were subjected to a rigorous 
examination. There were many curious Ar- 
menian citizens who watched us timidly 
from a distance. Very few of them ventured 
to greet their acquaintances because they 
were afraid to risk their future. Countless 
Chekist spies milled around right and left, 
checking us critically. The officers units 
which had preceded ours had been quar- 
tered in the garrison and the custom house 
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of the fortress city while they hustled us 
toward Bayil Bibi-Eybat. 


They stood us up for hours in the city, 
under the walls of the compound of the 
llth army corps. Our guards drove us 
through the main streets and the docks and 
finally quartered us at the workers camps 
of Bibi-Eybat Lianozov, herding 40-50 in 
each room. 

As they led us through the streets of 
Baku in broad daylight, the Armenians — 
most of them Communists — were deeply 
moved and became curious. Many came to 
meet their acquaintances, bringing with 
them food, linen and tobacco. The Arme- 
nian women felt it their duty to aid us with 
money and other necessaries. 


Our daily ration of food consisted of 
one and a half and sometimes one pound 
of bread, some powdered grain and salted 
herring. Needless to say this was pitifully 


small to satisfy our hunger, therefore many 
of us sold their clothes and other effects. 
The aid we received from the outside was 
only a drop in a sea of want. 


The local workingmen were interested 
most of all in our plight. They were indig- 
nant that the Armenian officers of the army 
who had defended the boundaries of the 
fatherland should be driven into the in- 
terior of Russia. They made it an issue to 
rescue us since we had not waged war 
against the Bolsheviks and were not prison- 
ers of war but had been tricked under the 
pretext of “registering.” At their own in- 
itiative they took us to the bath house, sup- 
plied us with soap and enabled us to cleanse 
ourselves of the dirth and the lice of the 
long journey. Lice is a common thing in 
Russia, in the prisons, the garrisons, the rail- 
way coaches and everywhere. 


Our concentration camp guards consist- 
ed chiefly of Russian Reds, but there were 
occasional Turks, former prisoners of war, 
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local Turkish soldiers and sometimes Bol- 
shevik Armenians. 

Our strictest and most alert vigilants 
were the Turks. These men treated us very 
rudely. One day, on our return from the 
bath house, an incident occurred near the 
docks. A Turkish soldier struck one of our 
officers with the butt of his rifle, accusing 
him of staying out of line and trying to 
escape. We stood up like one man against 
this contemptible Turk and showed him 
our indignation with clenched fists. At the 
Cheka building we complained to the au- 
thorities and warned them never to give 
us Turkish guards, or else we would not 
be responsible for the consequences. 

They respected our complaint and re- 
placed the Turkish guards with Azerbaijani 
Red soldiers who had taken part in the 
fights at Zangezour and Ghapan. I must 
say that they spoke respectfully of the 
warriors of Siunik and their leader Nezh- 
deh. They frankly admitted that they had 
been badly defeated by the Armenians 
and had fled. 

In the latter half of February the Arme- 
nian newspaper “Communist” announced 
that Nezdeh had fallen from his horse and 
had been seriouly wounded. That news 
sparked our conversation with the Turkish 
soldiers who had turned Communist about 
the events in Zangezour. 


There was a strange sort of disciplinar- 
ianism among the Communist ranks. Many 
of them left the garrison and wandered in 
the city. Many of them had no shift because 
of the shortage of topcoats. Their rifles 
were dirty and broken, and they were of 
various models. Instead of the conventional 
iron discipline we saw here a sort of order 
which was called “social discipline,” some- 
thing which is inconceiveable for the train- 
ed soldier who obeys his every order with 
faultless precision. 

Generally the Red soldiers were shabbily 
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clad and they wore uniforms of motley 
colors. They swore fiercely, not sparing 
God, the Virgin Mary and all the saints. 

When their rations delayed in coming the 
Reds were prompt in expressing their dis- 
pleasure. There were many Reds who had 
served under the Tsars and under Denikin. 
These openly spoke in favor of the old 
regime, despite the vigorous and systematic 
Bolshevik propaganda. 


“They used to keep us with a full stomach 
and well clad,” they were wont to say. 
“We constantly received letters and tele- 
grams from our families, we served for a 
definite time and then went home. And 
now? One does not know how long he 
will serve. Now we are half-starved and 
poorly clad. Instead of our former officers 
who were considered despotic, now we are 
watched over by various kinds of com- 
manders. The gendarmes of Nicola were 


angels compared to the current Chekists, 
the Osit Otkels and the Polit-bureaus.” 


This was the gripe of the former soldiers 
who had served in the warm and comfort- 
able garrisons of the Tsar where they en- 
joyed all the facilities and the comforts 
of an easy life, — their full and regular 
ration of bread, sugar, tea, dinner and 
supper, money, clothes etc. 

“My father writes me never to dare to 
return home if I am the same old Bolshe- 
vik. I always tried to convince my father 
that Communism meant justice, that if the 
Bolsheviks made any demands on him he 
should comply silently because it is for 
the best interests of the workingmen. Now 
my father reminds me of my sayings and 
writes me that they have robbed him of 
all of his possessions because they consider 
him a Koulak, and yet they have helped 
none of the poor in the village. The rich 
have become impoverished while the poor 
are poorer than ever before. 

“They said we would occupy Baku and 
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will flood Russia with fuel oil, we would 
rebuild the torn factories and the railroads. 
And yet, even after the occupation of Baku, 
they still are exiling us into the sandy 
steppes of Persia, to the snowy mountains 
of Karabagh and Zangezour. And as if that 
were not enough, they are making us fight 
the Turks, the Persians, the Armenians and 
the Georgians, making us believe that we 
are fighting the imperialists. My God, 
wherin have those poor nations ever hurt 
us? 


“Good or bad, these men are living their 
own lives with their laws and traditions. 
And now, in the name of class struggle, we 
go and ruin their homes, conquer their 
lands, destroy the idea of national self-de- 
termination and presumably are bringing 
about a Great Federation. 


“Our comrades were opposed to mili- 
tarism but now it is several years that the 
world war has ended and the French and 
the English and the German are safely en- 
sconced in their homes enjoying the life, 
while we in Russia are busily engaged in 
feeding on one another's flesh and we op- 
press the small nations, all in the name of 
the revolution. And as if that were not 
enough, our Lenin and Trotsky want to 
bring about the world revolution, to wreck 
Europe, China, India and America, To 
achieve this aim our leaders clasped hands 
with the bloodthirsty Turkish Pasha’s and 
trampled underfoot our poor Armenia, then 
Georgia, without touching a hair of the 
imperialistic allies. The starving and il- 
literate Russian Mouzhik and the Russian 
worker whose daily ration is a piece of 
black bread and a portion of salted herring 
are out to revolutionize the European work- 
er who is well off and they are going to 
knock sense into the heads of the English- 
man, the French, the German and the 
Austrian, the same people from whom we 
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Russians have been taking lessons for cen- 
turies. 

“Formerly the arrest or the execution of 
a few men would rouse the entire working- 
men’s class, the Duma and the people. 
But now for the past three to four years 
millions have been executed as ‘counter- 
revolutionaries and there is not a single 
voice in protest. They turned the land into 
tuins, they wrecked our economy, they strip- 
ped us clean, all in the name of the ‘great 
Russian revolution, in the name of the 
proletarian dictatorate, Bolshevism is the 
work of the Jews. Who is our Military Com- 
missar if not Trotsky the Jew? They keep 
us in captivity while they loot our homes. 

“They may execute us for thinking the 
way we do but what can we do? We are 
fed up with their antics and we can no 
longer hold our anger. Who knows? There 
might even be some spies or Communists 
among you the officers of the Armenian 
army.” 

We naturally assured the semi-civilized 
Red soldiers that we had no Bolshevik spies 
among us and they, in turn were very free 
venting their spleen against the “Commu- 
nist Paradise.” 

There were conflicting rumors in Baku 
about the final settlement of the status of 
the Armenian officers, meanwhile Commu- 
nist messengers to parlay with Nezhdeh 
who still kept up the resistance in Zange- 
zour against the Soviet regime returned 
empty-handed, namely Zangezour had re- 
fused to surrender her independence. 


On February 19 we learned from most 
reliable sources that an insurrection had 
taken place in Armenia, that they had 
driven the Communists from Erevan. A 
Committee of Salvation of Armenia had 
come into being, and that Georgia still con- 
tinued her resistance against Bolshevik en- 
croachments. That day we held emergency 
sessions in our prison quarters, having on 
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our agenda the revolt in Armenia and our 
condition, the officers of the Armenian 
army. There was an exchange of opinions 
on the impact of that revolt on our con- 
dition. They might relax the pressure on 
us, or, the other extreme, they might exile 
us much farther or even might imprison us 
in the Island of Narden. 


Unfortunately a few days later we learn- 
ed that the Bolshevised Armenians in the re- 
gion of Lori had attacked the Georgian 
forces in the rear and had emerged in Ko- 
jor while the Georgians, succumbing to 
superior Armenian and Russian numbers, 
had withdrawn from their beautiful capi- 
tal of Tiflis. 

In those portentious days we received at 
our prison quarters a letter from an Ar- 
menian officer whom we knew, written 
from Reyazan, giving the following descrip- 
tion of their sufferings. 

“I volunteered into the service of Soviet 
Armenia and, by arrangement of Military 
Commissar Avis (Nurijanian), myself and 
my companions headed by Colonel Atayan 
set out for Baku where, presumably, we 
were to enlist in certain courses for politic- 
al indoctrination. We were provided with 
traveling expenses and were permitted to 
carry our arms, but alas, when we arrived 
at Baku, by order of Atarbekian, they first 
disarmed us then sent us to Reyazan where, 
instead of the promised “political courses,” 
they put us to forced labor. 

“This is the iceland of Russia. We work 
in the forest, cutting wood for various in- 
stitutions, With us are all the captured 
officers of Kolchak’s army whom they have 
have been thus torturing for more than a 
year. The greater part of them already have 
perished from the cold, the hunger, disease 
and filth. A few of us are hoplessly ill. We 
have sold all our clothing and other ef- 
fects to buy bread. 

“They give us a daily ration of half a 
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pound of bread and God knows what kind 
of bread! Sometimes this is replaced by 
sunflower seed. How can one have a full 
stomach on flower seeds? They treat us 
very rudely, constantly swear at us as 
“counter-revolutionaries.” Life has become 
positively insufferable here. I don’t know 
when this letter will reach you, whether 
I shall be alive or dead. Each day we im- 
plore them to shoot us and make an end 
of our suffering but they are killing us 
slowly to prolong our torture. These are 
the courses of political indoctrination which 
they promised us, my brother . . . With 
kisses, goodbye.” 

After reading this letter we had no doubt 
that we would share the same fate in 
Ryazan and this fear caused a few of our 
company to escape. The rest of us were 
driven from Baku to the interior of Russia 
on February 25. The Generals Nazarbek- 
ian, Hakhverdian and Ghamazian were held 
in Baku for the time being while two or 
three who had served under Denikin and 
were noted for their participation in the 
fights against the Bolsheviks, these were 
subjected to the “Raskhod,” namely, they 
were shipped to Jerusalem on high. 

Once again herded in the “Deblushkas” 
(cattle cars) we set out for the interior 
of Russia. We had neither light nor heat 
in the cars, each man had to fend for 
himself. But this was not unique to us 
alone. At that time all the trains in Rus- 
sia were in pitch darkness, the cold and 
the filth. The filth in the cars and the sta- 
tion was nauseating. 


Most of the railroad station buildings 
were in ruins. The thing called station 
lunch room was unknown since that was 
considered a relic of borgeois institutions. 
The entire railway line was cluttered with 
broken cars and locomotives, The old had 
been destroyed without replacing it with 
the new. This was the situation in entire 
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Russia, in the stations, the villages, the 
cities and the factories. 

In Baku I saw countless houses which 
were delapidated and in ruins. The lower 
stories were filled with water and no one 
made an effort to drain the water. Can you 
imagine swamps, mosquitos and malaria 
in a city like Baku? 


The housing committees and the civic 
leaders were powerless to do something 
about it. Private ownership was banned and 
the former owner of a house had no right 
to repair the damage to his house while the 
commune was not yet ready to take charge 
of the situation with its collective resources. 

I saw Gandzak, Baku, Derbent, Armavir, 
Rostov and New Nakhitchevan under the 
Soviet regime. Everywhere the picture was 
the same — filthy streets, the electric or 
horse driven tramways at a standstill and 
nine tenths of the factories closed because 
of the lack of workers and foremen. The 
workers did their best to avoid work in 
the factories. Only those who were positive- 
ly destitute and incapable of other kind 
of labor remained in the factories. Yet 
even to them the conditions in the factories 
were unattractive. 

At that time (February-March, 1921) 
the monthly wages cf a worker was 3-5000 
rubles, daily ration of one to one and a half 
pounds of bread, a scanty serving of salted 
herring and the watery soup which pass- 
ed off as Soviet dinner. With such inad- 
equate nourishment the workers were forc- 
ed to slave it 10 to 12 hours a day, all in 
name of the “revolution.” 

The workers felt their captivity and even 
longed for “bourgeois-capitalistic orders” 
against which they had so fiercely fought. 

In the past, the most common menial 
worker had a monthly wage of 20-35 rubles, 
he spent 10 to 12 rubles for his living ex- 
penses and he was much better off, better 
fed and better clad, as compared to the 
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present. With his savings he could buy a 
pair of oxen, could plow his field, and could 
leave the factory any time he wanted. He 
could resume his life in his native village, 
he could enjoy the summer, and could re- 
turn to the oil fields in the fall. 

But now if you should want to leave the 
factory you would be immediately accus- 
ed of “counter-revolution” or “desertion.” 
‘The cheka would take care of the rest. 

Although sluggish, our train steadily 
pressed onward. In Derbent and Khach- 
maz one can see a great abundance of ap- 
ples, the bushel 10-12000 rubles. Clever 
traders buy it by the tens of bushels and 
ship it to Baku where they sell the pound 
for 6-800 rubles. Most of these are Bolshe- 
viks or so they call themselves. They have 
no trouble in bribing the engineers or the 
conductors. I must say that the Bolsheviks 
who fight against speculation are themselves 
the greatest speculators. The monthly wages 
of a Communist was 5-12,000 rubles while 
the cost of living had risen 30-50 times. It 
was plain that the workers had to resort 
to devious means to insure a living — steal- 
ing, bribery and speculation. 


The sailors from Persia (Enzeli and 
Resht) imported shiploads of raisins and 
‘dried fruits which they sold in Baku at 
fabulous prices. Each sailor had turned into 
‘a scandalous speculator. 

In the whole of Russia a new class has 
come into existence which is called 
“Mesochnik” (the men with the bag). The 
comrades of this class were dressed very 
shabbily to prove their loyalty to the new 
regime. They migrate from the north to 
the south and in all directions, carrying 
various kinds of goods and engaged in prof- 
iteering. They maintained that what they 
carried in their bags was for their families. 
Many of them were protected with cer- 
tified affidavits and they were free to wan- 
der wherever they wanted. They knew very 
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well that the apple of Khachmaz had to 
be sold in Baku and the salt of Baku in 
Russia where the price is very high. 

We are traveling to the north — universal 
desolation, the traces of the ruins of the 
civil strife. In Terek and Kuban we saw 
hundreds of ruined Koulak villages, razed 
to the ground. The Lezkis, the Olseris and 
the Cossacks we met on the way told us 
some horrendous stories of the immediate 
past. 


“They stripped us of everything, they 
massacred many of our menfolk, many of 
them were driven to Archangel where they 
starved to death. They stoned our children 
to death, they disgraced us.” 

The Cossack women on their way to 
Vladikavkaz to attend a women’s conven- 
tion of the Terek region were very bitter 
in their complaints. They were in tears. 
These women were herded in our wagons 
at midway and were taken off at the 
Station of Beslan. Hearing their tale one 
was stunned, shocked and angered at the 
crimes which are committed in the name 
of the revolution. 


As we passed by Krozni we heard the 
dull thud of rifle shots. From a reliable 
source we learned that this was the strong- 
hold of General Alekhanov Vedeno, still 
keeping up the fight. When we were in 
Baku we learned that there was a “Com- 
mittee of Salvation of Azerbaijan”, just like 
its Armenian counterpart, with branches in 
Leonkaran, Gandzak, Ghapan and Hadji- 
Samlu. 

We also learned that on February 18 
there had been a popular revolt in Armenia 
and a number of provinces had gone over 
to the “Armenian Committee of Salvation,” 
while in Georgia the fights against the Bol- 
sheviks continued even after the fall of 
Tiflis. In Russia the counter-revolutionary 
bands of Makhno, Antonov, Petlura and 
others still operated. 
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The deeper into the north we went the 
more relaxed was the hold of the tyrannical 
regime. Whereas in Armenia we were for- 
bidden to talk to strangers and even to 
members of our families, here at the in- 
terior stations we could talk freely to every- 
one. We moved in and out, we made pur- 
chases, and drank plenty of tea. 


In Derbent and Kthachmaz we purchas- 
ed a good supply of apples. We tried to 
enter the Soviet restaurant of Derbent 
which was not far from the station. How- 
ever, despite our hunger, we could not 
enjoy either the watery food or the tea be- 
cause all the “comrade waitresses” were 
manifestly infected with syphilis. Their dis- 
gusting noses and their jaundiced cynical 
faces made us forget our hunger. We chose 
to enjoy our bread and apples rather than to 
enjoy their hot food and tea. 

On the way, the Station of Prokhlat struck 
the eye with its wealth of goods. Here we 
found plenty of bread. Other food items 
included cooked or fried chicken, eggs, 
sausages, cheese, fruits etc. A cooked chick- 
en sold for 5,000 rubles in Soviet paper 
money. 

Before our arrival at Prokhlat on March 
1 we had a sad incident. At that time the 
trains had no definite schedules. They pull!- 
ed out of the stations at their whim, with- 
out the whistle or bell warning. General 
Shelkovnikian who was standing on the 
iron bridge linking two coaches fell victim 
to this anarchistic system. As the engineer 
started the locomotive the sudden impact 
of the cars threw the poor General down 
and he was trampled under the train’s 
wheels. 

The relatives and close aides of Shelkov- 
nikian had great difficulty in stopping the 
train. We immediately rushed out of the 
cars and personally saw the mauled body 
of the poor soldier. His entrails had been 
spilled and yet the poor man’s face was 
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still rosy and a faint smile lingered on his 
lips. 

“Why do you stand there lamenting? Ore 
less dog, nothing to be uneasy about!” 
Shouted the Comrade Military Commissar 
who was accompanying the prisoners as far 
as Rostov. 

However, there were a number of form- 
er Koulaks at the Prokhlat Station who rec- 
ognized their former Commander on the 
German front, the hero of Stanislav. They 
put the dead body on a stretcher and car- 
ried it to the hospital. 

By this time we all realized that they 
were not taking us for taining as Red of- 
ficers or for political indoctrination, but we 
were being led to Reyazan and elsewhere 
to be consigned to forced labor. We were 
destined to the hard labor which used to 
prevail under the Tsarist regime without a 
trial. Our being army officers was sufficient 
crime in the eyes of Russian Communists. 

It mattered little that many of these 
officers had been instrumental in undermin- 
ing the Tsarist regime, that they had lang- 
uished for years in dungeons and exiles in 
the name of the revolution and a better 
future. It mattered little that these men 
were not taking us for training as Red ofk- 
fought and defended the fatherland dur- 
ing the world war. It mattered little that 
the Armenian officers were even more in- 
nocent because they had defended their 
hard pressed fatherland, that they had not 
been defeated by Soviet troops, that they 
were not prisoners of war, and that the 
Russian army had entered Armenia by 
peaceful agreement. 

We could not understand why they were 
punishing us like this. For what crime of 
ours? Was it possible that partiotism, hold- 
ing the front day and night for years, de- 
fending the national and individual prop- 
erty could be regarded as “Counter-revol- 
utionary”? 
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The urge to escape took hold of many of 
us when at the Mineral Waters a former 
Cossack officers gave us the full details of 
Bolshevik “registration” and “purging.” 
This particular officer and hundreds of his 
companion officers had been shipped to 
the Don Basin where they had been put 
to forced labor at the coal mines for the 
past six months. Many had perished un- 
der the inhuman ordeal. Those who surviv- 
ed had again been “registered” and had 
been shipped to Reyazan and the Don for 
fresh purgings. Thanks to his iron con- 
stitution, this officer had survived yet he 
had no assurance that he would be left 
alone until the end of the civil war. 


“The Devil knows when this civil war 
will end,” the Cossack told us. One thing 
was plain that this officer who was our 
brother would be under constant surveil- 
lance wherever he was, especially in case 
of a popular revolt which the Communists 
called the “counter-revolution.” 


The Cossack who had twice survived the 
ordeal of forced labor suddenly opened our 
eyes. We could now clearly see what await- 
ed us. The specialists among us were less 
disturbed since the Cossack assured us that 
the Bolsheviks went easy on such men in 
the concentration camps. 


Each wagon elected a chief from among 
the officers who kept the “registered list,” 
a copy of which was given to the Military 
Commissar who took care of our provisions, 
The checking was done by these chiefs 
but the general checking of all the wagons 
was based on a comparison of all the lists 
submitted by the chiefs. By the time the 
checking was over many slipped out and 
made their way to Grozni, Ekaterinodar, 
Armavir and other cities. Many of the fugi- 
tives left their effects behind to leave no 
room for suspicion either on the train or on 
their way to escape. 
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Finally we arrived at the Station of Ba- 
taisk which is very close to Rostov. Our 
stopover here lasted all night. The next day, 
March 5, no one disturbed us. There were 
rumors afloat at the Station. It seemed we 
were no longer prisoners but were free 
citizens or tourists. We walked in and out 
freely, without being questioned by the 
guards. These latter strangely had become 
relentful and they even swore at the Com- 
missars and all the “Comrades.” 


Soon the mystery was unveiled. We learn- 
ed from natives ot Rostov and Nakhitche- 
van who had just arrived at the Station 
that a great revolt had broken out and 
Cronstadt and Petersburg already were in 
the hands ot the rebels. 

When we asked our Commissar why they 
still kept us here, why they didn’t take us 
to Rostov, he replied that he had no orders, 
that Rostov would not admit us, while 
Moscow was still silent. He did not know 
whether to drive us to Kharkov or in the 
direction of Voronezh. 

“Back to Armenia! Take us back to Ar- 
menia,” we shouted. 

Many of us supposed that we would be 
exchanged for those Communists who had 
fallen prisoners during the Armenian re- 
volt. That we were being kept at the Station 
of Bataisk until Erevan and Moscow de- 
cided our fate. 

While many of us were mulling various 
plans of flight, together with a few of 
my companions I was speeding toward 
Rostov in a sled, where I hoped to find a 
few of my former fellow officers, Our 
flight was far more successful than we had 
expected and soon we were in Rostov 
where we met with a warm reception. 

There was an extraordinary hustle and 
bustle in Rostov and Nakhitchevan. In these 
two cities we saw many who were well 
dressed and the general disposition of the 
people was decidedly anti-Bolshevik. As 
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we strolled through the streets we saw 
copies of the newspaper “Soviet South” 
plastered on the walls, announcing the re- 
volt of General Kazlovsky. Bloody battles 
had taken place on March 3-7, Cronstadt 
and Petersburg had been seized by the 
counter-revolutionaries, but “soon the val- 
iant Red Army would take the offensive 
and would crush the mercenaries of Gen- 
eral Kazlovsky.” 

“There was the time,” wrote the Trotsky 
call, “when the gates of Moscow were be- 
ing knocked at by Denikin from the south, 
Yudenich from the north, Kolchak from the 
east and the Polish and the rest from the 
west. However the valiant Red Army tri- 
umphed over all these bands and insured 
the revolution and the supremacy of the 
proletariat. The day is not distant when 
we shall pull the teeth of all the Allied 
dogs. One of these dogs is General Kozlov- 
sky.” 

After reading this call everything was 
plain for us. In the city fabulous rumors 
were afloat. There were those who insist- 
ed as if even the commissars of Moscow 
had fled to Oreol or Kaluka while one Ar- 
menian Communist who had just returned 
from Moscow went so far as formally to 
declare in Nakhitchevan, “At all events it 
will be recorded in general history that 
Russian communism lasted four years.” 


According to another rumor the promi- 
nent communists and their families were 
leaving the country for abroad. They said 
General Wrangel had landed troops at 
Tuapse, that the Red army had been de- 
feated near Suram in Georgia, that 40 per- 
cent of the army had deserted the ranks 
and lastly, that a revolt had broken in Azer- 
baijan. 

At that time the national government was 
in control of Armenia. The rebellious peo- 
ple had driven off the Communists toward 
Old Nakhitchevan and Dilijan. We learned 
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from a reliable source that Vratzian had 
announced on the radio that Armenia had 
been purged of all Reds. 

While the spread of these rumors was 
typical of the phychology of an oppressed 
people, it was equally striking that the 
Jews of the city were exceedingly dejected 
while the former adherents of Denikin 
had turned more brazen. It seemed like 
we were in the crux of a great revolution. 
Everywhere the topic of conversation was 
the end of the 42 month domination of 
Communism. They cited the Anti-Christ of 
the Bible whose reign lasted 42 months. 
There were also simpleminded and super- 
stitious men who pointed to the crosses on 
the domes of the churches and how their 
gilt assumed an enhanced luster. They con- 
sidered this a sign of the end of Anti-Christ’s 
reign. 

In a climate like this we Armenian of- 
ficers were met with a warm reception. 
The number of our escapers rose to two 
hundred. 

To many it seemed Trotsky’s call was a 
sort of bravado and that the conflagration 
in Russia was so fierce it could hardly be 
extinguished by the fire brigades, Best 
of all, our own Armenia had once again be- 
come independent for a moment even if 
we were under alien horizons as fugitives. 
Who knows if the road to the Caucasus 
were jeopardized we would be cut off from 
the fatherland for a long time. 


Driven by these fears a company of us 
officers made haste to flee to Rostov al- 
though we were quite safe here and many 
of us had even obtained jobs. 

At all events by March 12 we were in 
a train, headed for the Transcaucasus, On 
the road to our return, true, we were not 
caught, but great was our disillusionment 
when we learned that all the rumors we had 
heard in Rostov were a tissue of lies while 
the Reds had recaptured Cronstadt and 
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Petersburg and had crushed the local re- 
volt. There had been no revolt in Azerbaijan 
with the exception of the atrocities in Ka- 
rabagh. 

No white General had landed troops at 
Batum or Tuapse. Georgia had been 
thoroughly whipped, Kutayis had fallen; in 
Daghistan General Alikhanov continued his 
guerilla fights; only Armenia was truly re- 
bellious and independent, but she could 
hardly be expected to hold long under the 
existing political conditions. 

It soon became plain that we were not 
mistaken in our conjecture. Armenia fell 
but not without showing to the whole world 
her sacred right to a free and independent 
existence. Thereafter the continued strug- 
gle of Mountainous Armenia further en- 
shrined this right. 

The superstitious Russian people’s pro- 
phecies in regard to the 42 month reign of 
the Antichrist blew up into thin air and 
Communism was triumphant militarily, al- 
though, from the ideological standpoint, it 
took the road to retreat, vacillation and 
stumbling, to drag its criminal existence a 
while longer. 

By March 15 we were in Baku. Here the 
Soviet newspapers announced that free 
enterprise was permitted by decree while 
the realization of the peasants’ communes 
still remained a remote ideal. The peasants 
were permitted to plow the land and raise 
their crops even if they had to hire farm 
hands. 

Soviet Russia was trying desperately to 
be recognized by the “bourgeeis” govern- 
ments. After bitter experiences and eco- 
nomic hardships she had chosen the path 
of concessions, réalizing that the reign of 
the bayonet had never lasted long. 

Throughout the journey we read the 
Soviet newspapers and we were more than 
convinced that the rulers were far from 
feeling easy because they constantly saw 
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the legions of the discontented all around 
them who were ready to rise against their 
tormentors at the first favorable opportu- 
nity. 

According to the newspapers Poland de- 
manded from Russia indemnity in gold for 
all the damage they had received since 1914, 
in addition to a large number of railroad 
coaches and locomotives. The giant Russia 
had been improverished but had agreed to 
pay half of the indemnity to her former 
subject state. The negotiations were still 
going on. Poland was arrogant and her 
policy straight, while Russia’s tone was 
milder and more conciliatory. All the same 
there were many articles in those news- 
papers which swore at the Polish, dubbing 
them the bootlickers and the slavish dogs 
of the French. 


There were also indignant attacks on 
Romania. The latter was not satisfied with 
the seizure from Russia of Bessarabia. She 
constantly tried to incite insurrections in 
Russia to prevent the proximity of a power- 
ful neighbor and the infiltration of Com- 
munism in her territory. Romania sheltered 
the armed forces of Petlura and others. 


On my return, in a few stations in Rostov 
and northern Caucasus we saw great multi- 
tudes of starving men and women, piled 
on one another with disheveled hair and 
lost in rags. 


These wretches had come chiefly from 
Ryazan and Tula, headed for the south, to 
Kuban and Terek, shouldering their sacks 
and begging for bread. 


The awful specter of a future great 
famine was being clearly outlined before 
our eyes. We left Russia in this condition 
in March of 1921 and, abandoned yet with 
a clear conscience, we directed our steps 
towad our own O so hapless mountains 
which we soon would be forced to abandon 
to cross alien horizons. 
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Since then, in sorrowful exile, enduring all 
the hardships of life, separated from our 
loved ones, our eyes are fixed on the blue 
skies of our oppressed fatherland, hoping 


and longing for the day when the Red op- 
pressors shall disappear from the arena 
and make room for an Armenian national 
government. 





@ A TEACHER SPEAKS: 


THE NEED FOR 
MENTAL DISCIPLINE IN 
OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


HAIK MARCAR 


It has been said quite often by eminent 
citizens, public servants, by laymen and 
by university presidents, that the LACK 
OF DISCIPLINE in our public schools is 
the biggest problem facing the nation. Some 
have gone so far as to equate lack of dis- 
cipline with juvenile delinquency and 
others have suggested that we restore a 
measure of discipline in our public schools 
to avoid the risk of losing economic and 
cultural supremacy to the Russians. The 
launching of Russia’s Sputniks is a stern 
warning to us of what lies ahead if we don't 
buckle down to the business of educating 
and grooming our youth in the field of 
science. By this I mean installing a degree 
of mental discipline and a genuine desire 
for knowledge. 


In recent months we have witnessed a 
deluge of criticism (mostly constructive) in 
our national press against the lack of in- 
terest and the unavailability of funds in 
research and technology. Recognizing the 
importance of leadership in science to our 
national prestige, the President has seen 
fit to go “all out” on the missile program. 
This has, no doubt, calmed our sputnical 
nerves for the present. Already we have 
two satellites in orbit and soon we will 
shoot for the moon. This is the im- 


mediate need and the challenge has 
apparently been met headlong. We have 
the bull by the tail. How shall we 
answer the Russians ten years from today? 
Already, according to the President and 
to the latest data released by the Depart- 
ment of Education, the Russians are turn- 
ing out twice as many scientists as we are, 
and the indications are that this lead will 
be stepped up both in quantity and quality 
within the next ten years, They have the 
machinery (school system) to produce a 
continuous flow of new and better-trained 
young men in all fields of science, Their 
particular system of education has been 
in operation for the last forty years and the 
sputniks are only the results of a directed 
and controlled educational system. It seems 
that the answer to the long range plan lies 
in our public schools. Not better physically 
equipped schools but greater interest on the 
part of the students and less emphasis on 
social and sport activities on the part of 
the educators. 


No one can deny the fact that we have 
better schools than the Russians in every 
sense, excepting IN THE SENSE OF STU- 
DENTS’ DESIRE TO LEARN. We spend 
billions of dollars on buildings, books and 
equipment to make certain that the physical 
comforts of the student are taken care of. 
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Our motto is, “Make it easy and attractive 
to the eye” and the student will be willing 
to learn. Here is the crux of the matter. 
We have erred in assuming that by mak- 
ing it easy and attractive they will natural- 
ly learn. No effort has been made in trying 
to impress on the child’s mind that with 
knowledge comes power. How can the 
student have any yearning for knowledge, 
and how can he respect the teacher when 
he feels that the teacher is the least respect- 
ed member of his community and earns 
less than an unskilled worker. Well, he says: 
“Why should I break my neck learning math 
or chemistry, when I can make a better liv- 
ing without it”. Compare this attitude with 
the Russian counterpart, who says: “If I 
study and acquire knowledge in the field 
of science, I will have a better job, more 
pay, and I would be respected in my com- 
munity . . .” The latter type of motivation 
is prevalent in Russia, in Europe and in 
Asia. 

With all the physical needs and comforts 
lavishly blessed on our children we have 
failed to induce them to enter the fields 
of science in greater numbers and with 
greater enthusiasm. Why? Is it because our 
children are less intelligent than the Rus- 
sians? No, not by any stretch of imagina- 
tion. If anything, our children are far more 
sensitive, observant and can learn faster 
than the Russians. But where have we fail- 
ed? It is the humble opinion of this writer 
— an ex-teacher both in the United States 
and in the British Commonwealth — that 
we have failed to apply our American 
“KNOW-HOW” to our schools. This “know- 
how” has been our salvation in times of na- 
tional emergency. We have failed in the 
art of installing a healthy respect for learn- 
ing and knowledge in general. We have 
failed, because we have given little or no 
importance to the fact that scientific learn- 


ing is achieved only by deliberate and di- 
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rected study. It is achieved by systematic 
and methodical study of facts — facts which 
cannot be acquired without a disciplined 
mind, a mind trained to restrain and gov- 
em itself with rules and _ regulations. 
THE MIND NEEDS DISCIPLINE OF 
THOUGHT. It needs organization and de- 
liberations with a goal to serve science and 
man. 


How can we expect the children to have 
any respect for true learning and genuine 
interest in science when we put great em- 
phasis on “social studies”. There are more 
social subjects in our school curriculum 
than science. Only 17% of our curriculum is 
on scientific subjects compared to 45% in 
Russia. Even the study of geography has 
been lumped together with social studies. 
This unhealthy emphasis on the student’s 
ability to get along with his fellow students 
rather than his ability for independent 
thought and action is one of the many facts 
directly responsible for the lack of quali- 
fied young scientists. In kindergarten and in 
primary schools the trend is to teach them 
to read and write through visual associa- 
tion. It is not important any more for the 
child to learn the alphabet. He learns to 
read words before he can recognize the 
26 letters of the alphabet. Of course it is 
doubtful if he ever learns the alphabet -- 
this fact is evident in the students inability 
to spell common words. He sees the picture 
of a CAT and associates it with the word 
CAT on the other side of a wooden block. 
The more pictures he sees the more words 
he learns. What happens when we run out 
of pictures? Does learning stop? It does, and 
it will if we pursue in this unnatural course. 
Teaching of any language is a basic scien- 
tific procedure. If we have violated this 
fundamental rule, and there are indications 
that we have, then there is no salvation for 
us unless we adjust our educational methods 


to meet the new challenge. Instead of teach- 
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ing the alphabet first, we try to make it 
easy and interesting by substituting me- 
chanical means for mental procedures. This 
overemphasis on learning by mechanical and 
visual association tends to dull the child's 
senses and limit his imagination. We fail 
to realize that the alphabet is the only tool 
of any written language; that with individ- 
ual letters we build words; with words we 
build sentences and with sentences we 
weave a host of concrete ideas. Science and 
all scientific knowledge is acquired on the 
same basis. We learn the basic unit and 
then we learn to put the units together to 
generate and cultivate human thought and 
progress. The trend has been to produce 
well-adjusted students instead of well-in- 
formed students, and the end product in 
some instances has been well-adjusted mo- 
rons and maladjusted adults. The children 
are not to be blamed. We, the adults, are 
the ones who should bear all the stigma. 
Our children are only what we raise them 
to be. It has been the experience of this 
writer that children can be taught almost 
anything. It is a fallacy to assume that they 
don’t respect authority. On the contrary, 
they yearn for a fair degree of discipline. 
By discipline I don’t mean the birch rod 
or corporal punishment. That type of dis- 
cipline is long dead and buried with the 
ashes of the Roman Empire. Not even the 
Russians use that method of discipline. 
What is meant by discipline is a healthy 
respect and reverence for science and 
learning. With respect for learning comes 
respect for public property. Above all I 
would like to confine discipline to the or- 
ganization of thought. A disciplined mind 
is one that has a proper sense of values. A 
disciplined mind is an organized mind. A 
disciplined mind is a logical mind. A dis- 
ciplined mind is a methodical and meticu- 
lous mind, and, last but not least, a disci- 
plined mind is a responsible mind. Science 
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is tne logical sequence of laws and bylaws, 
established through exhaustive study, ex- 
perimeniation and research. ‘The learning 
ot science and the application of it cannot 
be achieved by haphazard techniques, On 
the contrary, it is methodical and slow; 
it is time-consuming and REQUIRES A 
DISCIPLINED MIND. How can we install 
mental discipline and due reverence tor 
science in our public schools? In the opinion 
of countless teachers and educators, we 
should have less conformity and more lati- 
tude for the opinions of individual teachers. 
But, equally important, their professional 
and salary levels must be raised appreciably. 
In conjunction with this, each school dis- 
trict must formulate and administer certain 
practical laws for the governing of student 
body. Students must be made to realize that 
failure to meet the minimum academic 
standards would result in drastic measures. 
The present practice is not to “fail” stu- 
dents. The philosophy is that no student 
can fail. The student must realize that the 
burden of study rests solely on his shoul- 
ders and not the teacher's. There is a 
dangerous feeling among some teachers, 
department heads and principals that low 
marks necessarily reflect on the individual 
teacher and the school, and not on the 
student. As a direct consequence of lack 
of confidence in themselves they are in- 
clined to make their task harder and the 
work of the student much easier, even to 
the point of doling out grades. It has been 
my sad experience to find children treated 
as adults and teachers treated as juvenile 
imbeciles who teach not by choice but by 
economic necessity. It is a fallacy to think 
that a teacher’s day begins at eight in the 
morning and ends at 4 P.M. — far from it. 
I found that I was always studying and pre- 
paring. I was teaching three classes in 
mathematics. I was required to make lesson 
plans for each class a week in advance, This 
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required almost two to three hours of daily 
research and study after school hours. 
Sometimes the services of my wife were 
needed in typing out the lesson plans. For 
obvious reasons I refrain from mentioning 
the schools I was connected with. But the 
facts generally hold true for the majority of 
schools in the country. The professional and 
social status of the school teacher is far out 
of proportion with those engaged in other 
endeavors. The teacher must be given a 
greater latitude and authority to conduct 
and govern his classes as he sees fit. 


It was my ardent desire that above all 
I must teach my students the art of inde- 
pendent thought. Wanted to teach them to 
think logically and make decisions based 
on facts learned from basic principles. Re- 
alizing that the whole of mathematics in- 
volved mainly four basic rules — addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division — 
I tried to teach my eighth graders problem 
solving. This required individual think- 
ing and the proper application of the four 
basic rules. But, to my regret, both students 
and the chairman of my department revolt- 
ed against this procedure. I was told that 
I was making the subject of math very dif- 
ficult by asking the eighth graders to think. 
I was advised to assign homework long 
enough that could be completed in twenty 
minutes by the dullest student. There is 
our unit of measure! Further, I was im- 
plicitly requested to let the students know 
that they were not required to complete 
the homework. They were to spend twenty 
minutes on homework every day and do 
as many of the problems as they could. 
If they couldn’t finish any or all, they were 
to register their reason orally to the teacher. 
Here are some of the alibis: . . . “couldn't 
finish” . . . Why? “I don’t understand any 
of it!” How can we expect them to under- 
stand when the homework was not manda- 
tory! Who would prefer a mathematical 
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problem to a television program? The 
chairman of the department said to me: 
“You must motivate them . . . you must 
make them like you .. . they must not 
be afraid of you...” 


To add insult to injury I was told di- 
rectly not to fail so-and-so because he or 
she had a high IQ (idiots quality) and 
because so-and-so was from an influential 
family and might retaliate by transferring 
his son to a private school . . . “You under- 
stand, Mr. Marcar, don’t you . . .” Sure I 
understood. But I was not the one te 
sacrifice personal dignity and professional 
ethics for conformity and harmony. 


Another incident that shed light into the 
intricate and unhealthy fibers of some 
school administrators was an unexpected 
meeting held between the chairman of the 
math department, the school psychologist, 
and three of my students. These were three 
girls who had less respect for mathematics 
than they had for the community. “Why 
are these girls failing?” I was asked by my 
department head. I replied that they were 
not doing their homework, . . . because 
they chewed gum in class, combed their 
hair and giggled while I explained prob- 
lems on the blackboard. My combined jury, 
prosecutor and judge consisted solely of 
three sub-standard students, a condoning 
chairman, and a psychologist. 


It is easy to see the handwriting on the 
wall. Here is the evidence why we are be- 
hind the Russians in science. We have as- 
sumed that the student cannot do wrong. 
If a student fails, it is not his or her fault, 
but the teacher's. The dogma is: ALL THE 
CHILDREN ARE INTELLIGENT. IF 
THEY FAIL IT MEANS THAT THE 
TEACHER DID NOT MOTIVATE THE 
STUDENTS TO LEARN. 


It is not the intention of this writer to as- 
sume the roll of a prophet of doom. On the 
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contrary, it is my sincere intention to em- 
phasize something fundamentally danger- 
ous in our attitude and approach to the art 
of teaching. I reiterate that children must 
be treated as children and teachers as 
teachers. Further, students must be made 
to realize that they are in school for the 
sole purpose of acquiring knowledge to 
make themselves as good or even better 
than their parents. All a teacher can do is 
to explain the basic and general laws of 
any science. To put it bluntly — you lead a 
horse to water but you can’t make it drink 


... The students must study at home. Home 
is where a student really and truly learns. 
Alone in his room, away from the disturbing 
noise of the radio and the TV, he can con- 
centrate and solve any problem .. . It is 
in the sanctuary of his little study that 
a student really makes progress. If any one 
has any doubts on this, let him read the 
lives of great scientists, philosophers, 
writers and mathematicians. It is the duty 
of every parent to encourage their children 
to study by themselves. This does not 
mean that the parents should not guide 
them. By all means, guide them by explain- 
ing the principles, but don’t make them 
mental cripples by doing their homework 
for them. Just because Mr. Jones is fool 
enough to do Johnny’s homework, that is 
no reason why you should handicap your 
daughter by doing her homework. It is 
far better for your child to get a C or B 
grade through his own efforts than to re- 
ceive an A grade for your work. In our 
anxiety to appear more intelligent than the 
next door neighbor we are damaging both 
our individual and national sense of 
values. Let us not be fooled by external 
appearances. As Milton said on his blind- 
ness ... “There is more than meets the eye.” 


Far too often principals become very 
lenient on disciplinary problems. It was 
my sad experience to find students sent 
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back to my class after I had expelled them 
permanently for disciplinary reasons. 


Public school is a two-edged sword. Pub- 
lic pressure can be both beneficial and dis- 
advantageous. Parents must help teachers 
and school authorities to maintain disci- 
pline. Disobedience must be met with a 
certain degree of punitive measures. 

Proper discipline comes from the princi- 
pal’s office. It is evident that lack of dis- 
cipline has been condoned and even cod- 
dled by our social and economic systems. 

It is the shared opinion of this writer, af- 
ter discussions with several teachers and 
educators, that a student who has no desire 
to learn and who continuously creates dis- 
ciplinary problems in class should not be 
allowed to remain in school. This same 
student is out in the dark alleys at night — 
accentuating juvenile delinquency. We 
pride ourselves in a democracy for en- 
couraging individual freedom of thought 
and action. Then why must we detain a stu- 
dent in school against his own free will? 
And further, why must we misuse public 
funds in forcing a child to learn something 
he does not care for? Aren’t we depriving 
him of his inherent rights and at the same 
time creating an unhealthy situation for 
students who do care to learn something? 

I believe that dollars are not the answer 
to our long-range program. To meet the 
growing shortage of trained scientists and 
technologists, we should re-examine our 
educational procedures. First we must in- 
crease the professional and salary levels 
of teachers in general, particularly the 
science teacher, Second, and just as im- 
portant, we should establish certain dis- 
ciplinary measures to be adopted by all 
school districts. There should be a greater 
number of scholarships (national, state, 
county and city levels) available for de- 
serving students. The maximum outlay to 


cover these scholarships would be a drop 
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in the bucket compared to the Niagara re- 
quired for far less constructive purposes. 
And last, but not least, the present curricu- 
lum should be revised to include at least 
50% science subjects such as: mathematics, 
chemistry, physics, biology and astronomy. 

It would be very difficult, in fact im- 
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possible, to have an appreciable number 
of trained scientists within the next decade 
if we fail to adopt some of the measures 
suggested in this article. The mere wishing 
for better scientists will not produce them. 
“If wishes were horses, beggars would ride 


them.” 
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A DRAMA 


By MARTIN 


ACT Ill 

(A conference room for the Vezirs (Min- 
isters) in the palace of the Sultan. The 
walls, curtains, and all the furnishings are 
green. The armchairs for the Vezirs are 
placed in order; a large one for the Grand 
Vezir, by the front wall, and six others for 
the other Vezirs three on either side. In 
front of each armchair there is a small 
round table. On the front wall a large Ot- 
toman coat-of-arms, ornamented by Ottc- 
man flags. In that same front wall two 
doors, the one on the left leading to the 
interior of the palace, the one on the right 
leading to the private room of the Sultan. 
In the left wall a door leading to the out- 
side, in the right wall a door to the other 
parts of the palace. 

When the curtain goes up it is still dark. ) 

SCENE 1 

(From the door in the right wall comes 
a servant who opens the curtains of the 
windows. The room is gradually lighted 
up by the dawning of the day. Ibrahim 
and Ayaz Pashas come in by the entrance 
door, the door in the left wall.) 

AZAZ PASHA. — As it seems the life 
of the palace is to undergo great changes. 

IBRAHIM. — It is a long time since 
all has changed in the palace. It seems to 
me that even the governmental mechanism 
is in a shaky state because of the great in- 
fluence that Roxelana has acquired over the 
Sultan. It is a bad thing when a woman 
gets mixed up in governmental work; she 
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brings with her unjust passion, and un- 
controlled caprice. The unlucky periods of 
the Greek and Roman empires have always 
been accompanied by the influences of 
women in governmental business. 


A. P. — I am very much astonished, 
what is the meaning of all these killings? 
During the time of Gulbahar the Sultan 
settled every question. Now he never set- 
tles a serious question without consulting 
Roxelana. 


I, P. — Yes, many of our actions are hard 
to explain. There are unknown powers 
which direct our actions. Roxelana is dan- 
gerous. It is hard to predict all the evils 
that may come forth in the governmental 
life and work because of her. Her evil soul 
became ferocious when Gulbahar hurt her 
pride. That was a great misfortune. We 
must confess though that she has a bright 
mentality, a bewitching personality, and 
strong will power. But her soul, contrary 
to the fact that she belongs to the slavic 
race, is dark and harsh like hell. It is no 
secret (The left door in front is carefully 
opened; we have a glimpse of Hadji Bekir’s 
head which soon disappears. The door re- 
mains half open every now and then and 
we get a glimpse of Hadji Bekir.) that the 
slaves have no harmony nor measure. Their 
lives are full of contradictions and they are 
governed by uncontrolled passions, even 
though they are kind. 


A. P. — There is a surprising contradic- 
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tion between her apparent bodily beauty 
and the inward cruelty of heart. 


I. P. — She changed greatly after giving 
birth to children. It is fortunate that I have 
already proclaimed Moustafa as the Crown- 
Prince, or else it would have been impos- 
sible now because Roxelana would doubt- 
less want Selim to be the Crown-Prince. I 
should say that the Valide Sultan and my 
wife are very sorry that the Sultan has 
fallen in the power of Roxelana. They feel 
certain that she has charmed him by devi- 
lish means and is making the Sultan 
obey her. 


A. P. — This is too bad, Pasha. There is 
a great deal of discontent inside mili- 
tary circles. Specially after the murder of 
Salih Pasha they feel that there is no 
more justice and even their military rights 
are in danger. If this goes on it will be hard 
to put a stop to all this and save the country 
from the threatening chaos. The Sultan 
must take decisive steps to put an end to 
these murders. Although these crimes are 
by the dictates of Roxelana yet they are 
carried out by the orders of the Sultan, and 
history is bound to hold him responsible 
for them. 


I. P. — Unfortunately you are right, pa- 
sha. A terrible fate has ordained that a 
woman like Roxelana should captivate the 
heart of our talented Sultan and is painting 
with blood the story of his reign. 


A. P. — Ibrahim Pasha, it is your sacred 
duty, for the sake of the country, to make 
the Sultan understand the threatening dan- 
ger and save the government from Roxe- 
lana’s influence. This influence is disgrac- 
ing the meaning of the Caliphate, is open- 
ing a door for corruption in the palace, 
and is preparing great future evils for our 
empire. The deaths of Gulbahar, Salih 
Pasha, the Caliph Sehrad and other men 
of distinction shall always remain as deep 
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stains for our government because of Roxe- 
lana. 

I. P. — All that has disturbed me also 
very deeply, and I tried to speak with the 
Sultan; but he did not even want to hear 
me. He cut me short saying that Roxelana 
and he were the same being. When I re- 
marked that there was a great deal of dis- 
content in the military ranks, he only 
laughed. 

A. P. — This is a real misfortune. Is a 
woman to govern our country? 

I. P. — There is only one way out of 
this. Roxelana must be gotten rid off. Yet 
this is impossible because it will have a 
terrible effect on the Sultan. 

A. P. How so? 

I. P. — Hsh! They are coming .. . 
be careful (From the door on the 
left wall come Sheykh Ul Islam, Timour, 
Khayreddin, and Targout Pashas. They all 
sit in their armchairs, of these Sheykh UL 
Islam and Targout pashas sit cross-legged. ) 


I. P. — The Sultan has invited you so 
early to consult you on an important mat- 
ter. You all recall that two months ago 
the Sultan sent an ambassador to the king of 
Hungary demanding that he give us few 
of his neighboring fortified cities and pay 
us each year one hundred thousand gold 
picus. Our ambassador is back to inform 
us that the Hungarian’s are ready to pay us 
fifty thousand gold a year, but will not give 
us any cities. Our Sultan is very much 
angered and wishes to start preparations 
for war. He wishes to have our opinion on 
this matter. I advised the Sultan that this 
war be delayed because for the present 
we have started on a series of projects for 
the betterment of our government. Under 
these circumstances a war is not desirable 
to us. Pashas, what are your opinions? 


TIMOUR PASHA. — I agree with Ibra- 
him Pasha. The uncertain conditions of 
the outer world also are not favorable for 
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the carrying on of a war. All of Europe is 
‘watching us with envy and enmity; and 
they are highly inclined to organize a new 
crusade, this time not only to get Jerusalem 
‘but also Aya Sofia from us. We should not 
arouse Europe to battle. 

I. P. — What is your opinion Ayaz Pasha? 

A. P. — I, as the minister of war, like to 
inform you that if only from the military 
standpoint it is necessary that we avoid 
warfare. Although warfare is our speciality, 
we have taught the Europeans about fight- 
ing constantly; but we see now, that Europe 
has advanced much faster in this business 
of fighting, than we. In these coming years 
we should reorganize our military forces, 
so that we may be able to face our enemies 
boldly as in the past. 

I. P. — Khayreddin Pasha, what is your 
opinion? 

KHAYREDDIN PASHA. — It is surpris- 
ing to me that our minister of war so 
underestimates our military power. I think 
just the opposite, we are at the zenith of 
our military strength and it is high time 
we should profit from this fact. 

I. P. — Sheykh Ul Islam Effendi, what 
is your opinion? 

S. U. I. — It is my opionion that we 
should fight constantly as long as Moham- 
medanism is not reigning over this world. 
As long as there are infidels in this world, 
peace can not be. It is the scared duty of 
the Sultan of the Ottoman Empire to keep 
the fire of battle burning in the hearts of 
our people, and always to lead them to 
victories. As to the projects for the better- 
ment of our government stated by Ibrahim 
Pasha, we have no need for them; we 
should be ruled by the laws of our religion 
in every phase of our lives. I have already 
informed the Sultan on my opinion. 

I. P. — Targout Pasha, what is your opin- 
ion? 

TARGOUT PASHA. — If I understand 
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our history correctly, battles have always 
been profitable for us. Battles have been a 
great source of money for our treasury. If 
we stop fighting for a few years, our fi- 
nances will be in such a sorry plight that 
we will become bankrupt. Battles are es- 
sential from our financial viewpoint. 

I. P. — (Getting up) Pashas, stay a min- 
ute until I inform the Sultan of your opin- 
ions. (He goes to the private room of the 
Sultan. ) 

SCENE 3 


A. P. — Sheykh Ul Islam Effendi, you 
say that projects for the betterment outlined 
by our Sultan are valueless from religious 
standpoint; tell me then, is it not against 
the spirit of our holy religion that a wo- 
man have such a great influence on the 
governmental affairs of our country? 

S. U. I. — Not at alll If the woman is 
wise and beautiful, she may have influence 
in governmental affairs. ( All look at Shekh 
Ul Islam surprised.) 

A. P. — (Excited) Wisdom is understand- 
able, but what value can beauty have in 
this matter? 

S. U. I. — Your question surprises m2 
greatly; one would think Ayaz Pasha was 
not a man of the world. The woman is the 
strongest creature in the world. It is true 
that now they have lost their position and 
rights. In the days of our great prophet 
they were greatly respected, and he, the 
prophet, always consulted his women. (The 
Sultan and Ibrahim Pasha come in. Every 
one stands up.) 

SCENE 4 

S. — Then there are among you those 
who are against war. That certainly is an 
error. You can see that our frontiers are in 
danger and a permanent peace can not 
be between us and the Hungarians. If a 
war can not be avoided then we should 
hurry and be on the offensive, and our 
position will be more favorable. Fighting is 
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that secret something in the blood of our 
people which tends to elevate their soul. 
Pashas, our people have their distinct char- 
acteristics, their past, their traditions, which 
they have brought from the parched deserts 
of the Asia Minor, where by the will of 
Allah not a single creative occupation could 
be carried on. You see for yourselves that 
we are not a toiling nation, we are only 
fighters. Others must toil, create, we must 
conquer, subdue and enjoy. Our people 
can make their living only by the means 
of battle and fire, blood, and massacres. 
This is the right of the strong. We can 
not master the civilization and the under- 
standing of the European nations. It is in 
vain that Ibrahim Pasha is trying to draw 
us towards that civilization. We need 
strength, eastern cunning, and the savage 
breath of our asiatic deserts. He who does 
not understand this simple truth, can not 
be a ruler of our people nor be able to 
prepare for her a bright and secure future. 


S. U. I. — Long live our great Sultan. The 
wisdom of the prophet is speaking in you. 

S. — Ibrahim Pasha, you and Timour 
Pasha receive the ambassador of the Hun- 
garian king and tell him that ther will be 
no compromise in our demands. The sur- 
render of the fortified cities and the de- 
livery of the sum demanded should take 
place in a month. Otherwise we will imme- 
diately start preparations for battle; and 
they shall be responsible for all the blood 
shed. 


I. P. — Yes, your majesty. What answer 
do you wish me to give to the ambassador 
from the brother of Tahmasb Shah of 
Persia? 

S. — Timour Pasha, what interesting in- 
formation did he give? 

T. P. — Nothing in particular. I made 
him speak for a long while, but it is hard 
to extract anything from a Persian; they 
ali are of a careful nature. 
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S. — (Impatiently) What then?. .. . 
You are relating useless things. 


T. P. — I told him that unless Elkhas. 
could present us convincing proofs and 
acceptable pledges, your majesty would 
not consider such a far away campaign. 

S. — You have answered him well. I think 
that until we conquer Budapest Elkhas. 
will be able to present his proofs and 
pledges. It is only then that our campaign 
in the mountains of Armenia and Azerbaid- 
jan will have any sense at all. Write a very 
friendly letter to the Shah of Persia from 
my part; so that he may feel safe and keep 
our business with the Hungarians. Now 
then we should not wait for the answer 
of the Hungarians. Ibrahim pasha, you get 
ready and in a few days start off with 
100,000 soldiers and in ten days I will 
join you with 200,000 soldiers. Khayreddin 
pasha you organize the navy so that the 
large part of our navy shall be concen- 
trated at such points that the knights of 
Malta and the people of Venice do not 
march against us until our work is over. 
You may take all of our river navy and 
move over the Danube to Budapest. With 
the blessing of Allah we shall have com- 
plete success. Shekh Ul Islam Effendi, you 
will command that prayers be said in a 
our mosques for the success of our cam- 
paign. Targout Pasha, tomorrow morning 
you will present to me a minute account 
for the expenditures of this campaign. Now 
you all go to your work. Ibrahim Pasha, 
you stay; we have things to talk about. 
(They all exit except the Sultan and Ibra- 
him pasha.) 


SCENE 5 
S. — You are dissatisfied, Ibrahim pasha; 
this war is not after your heart. 


I. P. — No, Sultan, there are other causes 
that give one unhappy thoughts. 


S. — (Surprised) What causes are these? 
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I. P. — These innocent and unpunished 
murders. 

S. — I swear that as long as I am alive 
your life will not be threatened by any 
harm. I am indebted to you for many things 
and I shall not be ungrateful. 

I. P. — I am not thinking about myself. 
I am very sorry that you have given Roxe- 
lana such unlimited powers and you let 
her terrible wishes be carried out with- 
out ‘giving them the least consideration. 
The military men see this and are very 
dissatisfied. The murder of Salih pasha. . . 

S. — (Holding Ibrahim pasha by the 
shoulders and shaking him) Let us go, let 
us go, it is absurd that you pay attention 
to such small things. If you want to rule 
you must first know how to subdue the 
soldiers. 


I. P. — It is easy to subdue the soldiers, 
but it is hard to obtain their love. Our 
soldiers love you, this love must not be 
misused. 

S. — In the lives of men there are two 
great things, love and glory. From the days 
of my youth you have been my intimate 
friend, and I have always enjoyed your 
confidence. I have a right to demand that 
you understand me as I should understand 
my people to whom I have given my life. 
When you understand that even the Sultan 
has a right to love, to love with a real 
love, that his soul too is filled by the fire 
of loving, then all of you will change your 
attitude towards Roxelana. Now you are 
not able to understand what Roxelana 
means to me. 


I. P. — We all wish that you be happy; 
but are all these murders absolutely neces- 
sary for your happiness? I dare say that in 
Roxelana there is an unusual mixture of 
good and bad, genius and weakness. These 
must always be kept under control; and 
you are the one who can do this, Sultan. 

S. — (He is in deep thought.) Yes! .. . 
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Well. . . . You be at ease. Roxelana is 
not at all wicked. Yes. . . Yes. . . I shall 
think about that. Let us go (They exit by 
the door on the right). 


SCENE 6 


(Same place. Out of the front door 
comes Roxelana. She is in deep thought. 

R. — Ibrahim pasha, Valide Sultan, Ayaz 
pasha, these all must be destroyed or else 
they will destroy me. Hadji Bekir is faith- 
ful to me and is informed of everything. 
If men are jealous and plotting, then I 
must always be ready. Allah knows that 
I had no evil intentions in the plan of my 
life in here. I was a modest and weak girl 
and it was my privilege to insure myself a 
decent life in here. Gulbahar and Salih 
pasha maliciously wanted to stop me, to 
destroy me. I destroyed them myself. Now 
greater enemies are coming forth, but I 
do not lack experience now. Yet why is 
my soul so disturbed? How hateful are 
these things to me? . . . I should be at 
peace, I should rest . . . . I possess every- 
thing now, glory, respect, and power. Isn't 
this happiness? Then what else are you 
looking for? .... Yes! Yes! I shall live, 
live like a person with a clean soul. But 
how? .... How? .... What does Ibrahim 
pasha want from me? .. . I have nothing 
against him? . . . He wants to avenge 


pasha be careful. This is no field of battle 
out of which you always emerge a conquer- 
or. You will not be able to conquer me, 
and our battle will be fierce. (She walks 
thoughtfully for a while). Yet you are real- 
ly wise and farsighted. You have foreseen 
in me that which has not yet been born. 
You yourself are inspiring me to worry 
about getting Selim to succeed on the 
throne. Allah knows that I had never yet 
thought about that. But from today on that 
thought will haunt me as an unconquerable 
desire. It is going to give life and direction 
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to my future steps. It is going to be the 
bright axis on which shall revolve my 
fortunes, my affairs and my thoughts 
Ibrahim pasha is inspiring me with this 
idea, this wonderful idea and he is to 
be the first victim Selim a Sultan 
(She falls into a reverie, her eyes closed) 
How can I be calm when 
there is so much to be done. (Suddenly 
roused with fright). What about Mousta- 
Isn’t it that there are frightful, 
inevitable tragedies, about which one must 
not think beforehand Every work 
in its turn. One must be careful not to 
lose the direction of things 
killing of Gulbahar was difficult, but now 
to stop halfway is foolishness 
tiny itself has traced this road. I shall 
go all the way to the end of it if I do not 
want to make my life sterile 
how my soul is getting corrupted 
Father of mine, immaculate and clean 
Forgive your daughter 
I am surrounded by strong enemies and 
I am so weak and alone. . . . Is not all 
this beyond my strength?. . . . Do you 
see in what a plight my conscience is, and 
how my soul is burning?. . . . Keep away 
this cup from me, if you can. 


SCENE 7 


(The Sultan comes in by the front door.) 

S. — Where have you been, Roxelana? 
I have been looking for you everywhere in 
vain (Embraces and kisses her). 


R. — I have been looking for you, too; 
oh! how unintelligible and inexpressible a 
thing is love. Imagine, I can not find com- 
fort anywhere without you. When you are 
with your Vezirs I pray that the conference 
will end soon so you may return to my 
arms. My heart is always full, always burn- 
ing, always thirsty for you 
you know, my darling, I often feel that I 
shall die soon because this constant lone- 
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liness, this constant burning will consume 
me, will waste me. 

S. — You are saying senseless things; 
he who loves much will live much. Do 
you see how much I love you? Are you not 
happy? 

R. — O that boundless happiness is 
frightening me. My head turns. What was 
I a few years ago, and what am I now?. . . 
It seems to me that all the world is 
jealous of me and wants to destroy me. . . 
I am terrifield (She covers her eyes with 
her hands and fails in the arms of the Sul- 
tan). 

S. — (Tenderly) O Roxelana, my preci- 
ous. Who can harm you as long as I am 
alive, as long as I love you? At times 
when I look into those angelic eyes of 
yours, I see my portrait, which like a 
shadow gets deeper and melts away in you. 
It seems to me that you are captivating 
me, drawing, swallowing so that we two 
get united in your body and become one 
person. I swear, that you are my happiness. 
I know that you love me 
you and warfare, these are the meaning and 
sacredness of life for me. I always feel 
in your eyes that maddening love for 
me, and what is my life without your love? 

R. — They say that human love is pass- 
ing; once you loved Gulbahar. 

S. — Yes, but Roxelana came and made 
me forget them all. 

R. — Tomorrow another Roxelana may 
come. 

S. — (Startled) Today there is none yet; 
therefore do not try to darken my happiness 
today. You know a tempestuous life I have 
had; out of that life I have taken every- 
thing, all that Allah has permitted me to 
take; but I am guilty before Allah for I 
have always been discontented, as a spoiled 
child. I do not know what I sought in the 
past, what I desired; but after finding you 
I have been calmed, as a man who after 
his evening prayer feels calm 
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you are my prayer, you are my sanctuary, 
and by loving you I feel close to Allah 
and realize the happiness of my worldly 
life. If the angels in heaven are like you, 
then it is worth dying to be in heaven. 
What was I without you? It is only through 
you that I feel my greatness and the worth 
of life. In past days I use to have victories 
but they never had the same meaning that 
they have now, because they have a mean- 
ing now, they are won for you. You inspire 
me, you encourage me. The joy of inter- 
minable glory I find in your love only 
There is sorcery in you, Roxelana, that 
is why I love you so. I feel that for the 
absolute harmoney of the world it was 
necessary that we find each other. 

R. — (Deeply moved) I have but one 
request to make. If I ever do fall from this 
pedestal on which you have set me, then 
kill me with your own hands; but do not 
give me into the hands of my enemies. 

S. — Have you any enemies, Roxelana? 
(Roxelana is crying and does not answer) 
Tell me who are your enemies? 

R. — (Speaks with difficulty) I do not 
know. . . . There are heavy predictions, and 
obscure thoughts. It seems that something 
is trying to convince me, that my hopes 
and wishes are not to come true. Perhaps 
I am mistaken, I do not know, but 
It seems to me that your mother does not 
love me. . . Neither does Ibrahim pasha; 
they are always trying to separate us frora 
each other. 

That is im- 
possible. . . . It is only your imagination. 

R. — (Crying) No, this is no imagina- 
tion; I know it for sure They are all 
very jealous that we love one another 
so dearly. 

S. — Let them be jealous, it will only 
serve to increase our love. 

R. — I don’t know, I don’t know 
My heart is predicting evil things. Your 
mother and Ibrahim Pasha have sent men 
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all over the world to get beautiful women 
to the palace so you may find another 
Roxelana and give me up. Did they not 
incite Salih pasha to kill me? 

S. — (Embraces and tenderly kisses 
Roxelana) Do not think much about these 
things; there is no other like you in this 
world for me. When Sultan Sulleyman tells 
you these things, you must feel assured. 

R. — I shall be assured when the terror 
of Ibrahim pasha will be no more. 

S. — (Pale and terroized) Roxelana, do 
not ask that one from me 
is impossible Ibrahim pasha has 
saved my life hundreds of times. He has 
built my greatness, my glory. Our fortunes 
have always been bound together; because 
he has always advanced with my flag un- 
moved, scorning all dangers of the world. 
I have sworn to him that no harm shall 
come to his life from me. I repeated that 
promise to him even today. 

R. — Today?..... Why today? 

S. — We were speaking about the re- 
cent murders. 

It is possible to do it 
so that it wil] not be from your part 

S. — (Resolute and irritated) No! No! 
Roxelana, leave that Ever since the 
day that you conquered me those about 
me treat me with a dumb enmity. That 
does not hurt my feelings, because your 
love is everything for me; but do no try 
that your love become a heavy burden on 
my soul. Cast off your doubts. 

R. — (Hugs the Sultan so as to quiet 
him) Very well my dear 
not suspect any more and I will put an 
end to the murders. Only command Ibra- 
him pasha to leave me alone. 

S. — Your suspicions of Ibrahim pasha 
are ridiculous. I tell you that no danger 
will threaten you from his part. He knows 
that I love you 

R. — Well I believe you, yet speak with 
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him one more and order him to leave me 
alone; so that I may be at ease. 

S. — Well, well, you be at ease. 

R. — Now tell me, how did you decide 
to answer the ambassador of Hungary? 

S. — We are starting immediate military 
action, as you have also advised us to. 

R. — And what about the laws? 

S. — As yet I have not seen Idris Zade. 
He shall come now and I will arrange as 
you and I have already decided. 

R. — For our nation the severity of laws 
are essential. 

S. — Now call here Moustafa. I would 
like to see him (Roxelana goes). 

SCENE 8 

IBRAHIM PASHA. — (Entering) Idris 
Zade is waiting for your orders. 

S. — Call him in. . . But stay. .. . (After 
thinking for a while) I would like to make a 
few remarks about the laws they have 
been working on. Tell Idris Zade that the 
present laws are too mild and vague. They 
should be severe and more effective. 

I. P. — Your majesty, in Europe they 
are all trying to relax the severity of punish- 
ments; over there the spirit of forgiveness 
and humanity is taking hold. 

S. — We are not Europeans and we shall 
never be. Our laws should be as Asiatic 
as our manners of living. I did not see any 
mention of foodstuffs although it is a first 
rate problem. 

I. P. — There are no specialists on that 
subject in the committee. It should be ar- 
ranged that Mahmoud Reis and Hadji Taiir 
Moutalebi should be invited to make laws 
for the handling of foodstuffs. 

S. — Invite them in, Hadji Moutalebi is 
a wise man. These things must be hurried, 
they are going forward very slowly. (Ibra- 
him pasha exits) 

SCENE 9 

S. — (Alone) My greatest worry, now, 
is about Moustafa. Great changes are tak- 
ing place in him; Roxelana has not been 


able to take the place of a real mother for 
him. He is a big boy now, and he is begin- 
ning to understand everything. He is a 
capable boy by nature, and he possesses a 
fiery imagination, a thing very essential 
for his future feats of conquest and domina- 
tion. He must be prepared for his future, 
(Roxelana and Moustafa come in). 


SCENE 10 


( Moustafa now is fifteen years old. Mous- 
tafa approaches his father, who kisses him 
warmly. ) 

S. — What am I seeng Moustafa? You are 
so pale, so thin; perhaps you are studying 
too hard? 

Mou. — No father, I am hardly doing 
any studying. My studies do not interest 
me any more. 

S. — Why my dear? You used to like your 
studies so well. 

Mou. — I used to But now I do 
not care for them any more. 

S. — Are you tired? 

Mou. — No my father, my heart is 

very sad. .. . Oh (He cries) 
There is no man in this world unhappier 
than I. 

R. — (Anxiously) I do not understand 
what you mean by these childish actions. 
Sad, sad, why you are not a child any more, 
you are fifteen years old. What cause 
have you to be sad? All this love and care 
that I give you, why should you be sad? 

Mou. — (Not paying any attention to 
Roxelana, to the Sultan) I want my mother, 
it is such a long time, so many years have 
passed by I can’t remember 
You have cheated me by saying that she 
has gone on a pilgrimage. So many times 
the pilgrims have gone and returned. . . 
Father, where is my mother? (He is cry- 
ing. The Sultan, who has been holding 
Moustafa in his arms, gets up and starts 
to pace the floor much agitated.) 

R. — (Approaches Moustafa and wants 
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to caress him) Moustafa you are not a 
child, when they tell you — 

Mou. — (Pushing her away) I do not 
want you Do not approach me 
(Crying) I do not trust you, I don't love 
you (He runs to the Sultan). 

S. — Calm yourself, Moustafa. You should 
not act like that; don’t you know that the 
Sultana also is your mother, you should 
love her and respect her. 

Mou. My mother?. . . My mother?... . 
Then where is my real mother? I want 
my own mother. . . . . Father, I want 
my own mother I can’t live with- 
out her. 

S. — It is all right, it is all right..... 
I shall arrange that she many return 


Mou. — You will arrange. ... . You 

will arrange O you are cheating 

They have killed her (Sobbing) 

(To Roxelana threateningly) You, you have 

murdered her They have told me. 
(He runs out sobbing.) 


SCENE 11 

(For a while there is a deep silence. The 
Sultan is looking out of a window. Roxe- 
lana is walking up and down much vexed. 
Suddenly she stands in front of the Sul- 
tan.) 

R.—Why are you so silent? Did you enjoy 
the action of your son? This is not the 
first time that he has insulted me .. . 
(Walks up and down, she is much agitat- 
ed) All these are the teachings of Ibrahim 
pasha and Valide Sultan .. . And do you 
think that... .. 


S. — (Very nervous) I think nothing... 
(Determined) Leave me alone Roxelana 
. . » Don’t you see that my soul is not 
quiet? My nerves do not want to obey me. 
How much better is war. The riverlike 
flow of blood over there contains less guilt 
than a single drop in my house .. . And 
why? Why? . .. Is not the Sultan also a 
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human being, and are not laws the same 
even for him? I can not throw off the 
chains of ancient understanding, specially 
when throwing them off leads me off 
the right path. Roxelana, Roxelana, the 
sins that we have committed together are 
bound to darken the world wide fame of 
my reign. Do you see how things are get- 
ting dark around me? 


R. — (Unsatisfield) I do not understand 
what is bothering you? The responsibility 
of all this is falling on me. Did you see, 
Moustafa was blaming me? 

S. — No, he was demanding an account 
from me; with his innocent young soul he 
was feeling that I am the one responsible 
and not you. Who are you for him? There 
is blood relation between us, and he has 
a right to throw the weight of the guilt 
on me... And do you suppose I do not 
understand? I feel that I have lost all the 
paternal rights to Moustafa and my spirit 
is getting weaker because of that. 


R. — No! No! (Hugs the Sultan) Do 
not think like that. You are the brightest 
star in heaven, who has been sent by Al- 
lah to glorify the world. See, you own 
half of the world, kings come to 
worship you. You can not be a plain human 
being and bow down under ordinary pains 
and sorrows, when your glory has reached 
heaven. 


S. — You should be in my place so you 
would understand. The uneasy soul can 
not feel the glory of greatness; do not 
force me to be senseless towards the beauty 
of life. Do you know, war is different, and 
life is different. Glory may reach heaven, 
but it has no value when a man feels him- 
self weak and guilty. Think hard, Roxe- 
lana, think hard . . . What is a Sultan after 
all when he is subject to the sufferings 
of mankind, a common human being, whose 
inward connotions are as tormenting as the 
splender of his outward appearance. 
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R. — Forget those unworthy thoughts. 
You have no right to think like that. You 
are sinning against Allah who has sent 
you as an apostle, and apostles must not 
hesitate because they are free from all 
responsibilities. 

S. — I am not complaning against Allah. 

R. — Then guard your greatness, destroy 
all the little things about you which dis- 
turb your quiet. You should not have 
any of those misgivings, or of those calm- 
ing thoughts . . . You must understand that 
it is Moustafa who is causing you grief. A 
Sultan should not have any fear nor any 
worries. 

S. — How can we rub off the past from 
our memories? 

R. — Send Moustafa away from the pal- 
ace sO you may not see his face any more. 
Send him to Kotahia, over there he will 
get stronger and will forget all his sorrows. 

S. — Yes, yes we must think about that. 

R. — Think? . . . Why? ... All we 
have to do is to order. 

S. — Why hurry so much, wait. 

R. — Who could imagine that a great 
Sultan, a great warrior like you, would 
be so irresolute in his private life. 

S. — I do not care about that. My soul 
is able to conquer on the field of war where 
there is fire, blood and death. 

R. — But here there is love, affection 
and kisses kisses . . . and I am the one who 
conquers (Hugs the Sultan and kisses him 
very warmly) How I wish that I could 
speak with you without words . . . There 
is such a pile of worries and wounds in 
my soul that I would like to open them 
before you, to make them known to you. 
Are we not, you and I, one body and one 
soul? And is not Selim the child of us two? 
(She laughs a forced laugh) Ha! Ha! Ha! 
... It really is funny . . . I did not know 
that it was so hard to say such a simple 
thing. All my mind, my cares belong to 
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Selim. My love only I give to you. I am cap- 
able of biting like a snake, if that is neces- 
sary for the protection of Selim. But, no 
no, let us leave that alone now. Later, 
later we will speak about that when you 
will be more prepared. 

S. — How prepared? . . . Prepared for 
what? . .. I am always prepared for 
everything. 

R. — If you were a mother this conver- 
sation would have been unnecessary (Ap- 
proaches Sultan and begins to caress him). 

S. — Your kisses, Roxelana, are enough 
to make me feel tender like a mother. 

R. — Then you should understand me. 

S. — Your speech is as dark for me as 
the black night. 

R. — Yes, it would have been better that 
the sun should not be, then your brains 
would be brighter and would understand 
my mind. 

S. — Speak out, you are torturing me. 

R. — I have suffered so much, and I am 
to suffer much more until my motherly 
wish comes true. 

S. — What is disturbing you so? 

R. — It is Selim, Sultan, Selim . . . His 
uncertain future. As long as there is Mou- 
stafa, as long as he is alive there is no safety 
for me, for you, nor for Selim. A Circassian 
is bound to avenge in the end. 

S. — (With a bound) What are you say- 
ing, Roxelana? 

R. — That which no one else would dare 
tell you. 

S. — And why did you dare? 

R. — I am not afraid of death. If you 
wish, command and have me beheaded. 
(The Sultan is standing bewildered, not 
understanding what is being asked from 
him. Roxelana is standing like a fighter and 
is following him with a sharp look.) De- 
cide, Sultan, decide fast now that it is not 
yet too late. Moustafa is revengeful, just 
as his Circassian mother, and in this palace 
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he has able advisors who can show him 
the sure way for vengence. Did you notice 
how he was looking at us when he said 
that we had killed his mother? ( Roxelana 
is nervous and impatient, yet the Sultan is 
broken and wavering from his inner agita- 
tion.) Speak, decide 

S. — Roxelana, do you know how you are 
hurting the fatherly feelings in me? I wish 
that my eyes were blind so I could not 
see your face and your beauty. 

R. — As long as you are not blind, and 
your eyes are able to see, then prevent the 
coming dangers. 


S. — Wait . . . Do not hurry 

R. — Why is it that you look so worried. 
Keep your greatness now as on the 
battlefields, I hate to see fear in your ma- 
jestic and mighty look . . . Think, what 
good are your victories on the battlefields 
if your life is not safe in your own house. 
Decide now before it is too late . . . An- 
other time even I may weaken. It is ter- 
rible to imagine that the Sultan of the Otto- 
man Empire is so weak and irresolute 

S. — No! ... (He goes to the door on 
the right, but stops by the door for a 
moment) In a few hours I am going away 
from here; you do as you wish. 

R. — (Runs and seizes him by the hand) 
Please ... Please . ..I adore you... 
Stay only one day more so we may finish 
this work together. We must settle with 
Moustafa. Or else I shall become sterile, 
and my race will disappear from history . . . 
Do away with this matter and we will 
go to war together . . . I will lead your 
soldiers on the enemy, and I will rain fire 
on their heads 

S. — (Looks at Roxelana with admira- 
tion). How beautiful you are Roxelana, 
how bewitching. (Embraces her). 
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ACT III (Cont.) 
(Scenery changes) 

(A room in the Sultan’s palace, adjoin- 
ing Moustafas room. Usual furnishings. 
The left door in front leads to Roxelana’s 
section, the door on the right to the in- 
ner parts of the palace, the door in the left 
wall leads to Moustafas room, the door 
in the right wall to the Sultan’s compart- 
ment. ) 

SCENE 1 

(The room is almost dark, lighted only 
by a small lantern. When the curtain goes 
up there is one on the stage. Roxelana is 
seen coming out of her compartment in 
night gown; she takes a quick look into 
Moustafa’s room then hurries to the door 
of her own compartment. Right then a con- 
versation is heard, she enters by the door 
leaving the door open. From the right 
door in front come Moustafa and Ugiya. 
Ugiya is carrying a lantern.) 

UGIYA. — Good night, Effendi, sleep 
well as the Valide Sultan advised. 

Mou. — How can I sleep well when my 
mother is constantly before my eyes? ..... 

U. — Yes (Wiping tears from her eyes) 
We too are orphans like you because of 
that beastly woman. 

Mou. — Is not Allah going to punish her? 

U. — Certainly he will, but he punishes 
too late. 

Mou. — I can not wait that long. (In 
an undertone to Ugiya) If Allah does not 
punish her in a few more days I am go- 
ing to kill her with this dagger. Let, then, 
my father do with me as he pleases. 

U. — Certainly, certainly you are the 
one to do that; but it is too early yet, 
you must grow a little older and get strong- 


Mou. — You do not understand anything, 
all of you; I am already taking part in the 
hunts for gazelles and boars, ask our hunt- 
ers. 
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U. — I know, I know, but it is a different 
thing to kill a man. 

Mou. — On the contrary, it is much easier 
to kill a man, particularly a woman. 

U. — Now you go and sleep, Effendi, 
later on you may discuss this matter with 
the Valide Sultan. 

Mou. — I have spoken often about this 
matter with her. She does not want me to 
do this work. She is afraid of my father. 

U. — You must listen to her advice, in 
due time everything will be settled. Now 
you go and sleep. 

Mou. — (Very angry) Go sleep well .. . 
That is easy for you to say. How can I 
sleep well. (He goes to his room crying 
and bangs the door.) 


SCENE 2 

(Ugiya turns towards the front right 
door, that moment Roxelana comes out of 
her door). 

R — Ugiya hanum if I see you once more 
with Moustafa I shall have you beaten by 
your silly husband. Are you conspiring 
against me? 

U. — Sultana, for the love of Allah 

R. — Did you understand what I told 
you? Go now, let me see you no more. 
(Pushes her out despisingly.) 


SCENE 3 

R. — They are all criminals in this pal- 
ace. . .It is hard for a person to win a name 
of that kind in here and stay undisturbed. 1 
am not losing anything, yet I do not know 
why at times I find myself worry- 
ing about that. Why is the Sultan delaying 
so? Is this work to end today? How men 
are weak and wavering at times. Is it not 
better that I settle the matter myself? (Out 
of her bosom she pulls out a small dagger) 
This is the only heritage that Gulbahar has 
left for me. They say that this Cherkez 
woman had brought this from her own 
country. Is it destined that his life should 
end with this? No! Let the Sultan do this 
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thing himself as he has promised. When 
on the judgment day we will present our- 
selves before Allah it will be easier for two 
of us to clear ourselves. Let him be re- 
sponsible with me . . . But if he does not 
want to, or if he is not able to, what then? 
. . « (She hears footsteps and disappears 
inside. The Sultan comes by the door in 
the right wall and goes towards Roxelana’s 
door. That moment Roxelana appears for- 
bidding his entrance). 


SCENE 

R. — Where to? 

S. — To you. 

R. — We must first finish the work. 

S. — There is lots of time; it can be 
done tomorrow or the next day. 

R. — Business of this kind must not de- 
lay, like the beating of hot iron. 

S. — How impatient you are, Roxelana. 

R. — It is not I who is impatient, but 


Moustafa, your mother, and the present 
circumstances. This very moment when 
Moustafa spoke with Ugiya he threatened 
to kill me. 

S. — I feel that in this matter you are a 
victim of your fearful imagination; you 
are not able to be calm and just. 


R. — What do you mean? Stop 
trying to avoid this thing! Where is that 
fearlessness of which you like to speak 
so often? Where is your greatness with 
which you have always shone? Are you 
to weaken before this business and spoil 
the meaning of all that we have done until 
now? O how I have waited impatiently for 
this night. This is the night which is to 
bring to our race, to yours and my race, 
a lasting and bright domination over all. 
This is the night which is to give me real 
glory and an historical name equal to 
yours; and Roxelana is to decorate with her 
beauty and smile all your victories . . . 
Think, only by Selim’s becoming a sultan 
our love will continue in its brightness, this 
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eventful revery of our lives. Or, perhaps, 
you wish to immortalize the race of Gul- 
bahar? 


S. — Roxelana, Moustafa is so meak and 
handsome. One would think nature itself 
has taken special care in his creation. He 
is the best flower of nature. Who knows 
what Selim will be like? Roxelana, come 
let us give up this mad idea. 


R. — So! This is the way you do your 
heroic deeds? So this is your promise, your 
love? How can you be so great and glorious 
and keep under your chest a heart so 
cowardly and wavering? 


S. — Who dares call me cowardly and 
wavering? 

R. — And who is the one who is taking 
back his promise? Who is acting waveringly 
about a work already decided? Is this 
worthy of Sultan Sulleyman? Two hours 
ago you agreed, but now that the mo- 
ment has arrived, you are wavering. I am 
not able to find any manliness in you . 
Decide, or else, I a woman will do the 
deed. (Draws her dagger) Let it be so! 
Let your will be done! (She wishes to go 
to Moustafa but the Sultan stops her.) 


S. — As yet not a creature has dared to 
belittle me so . . . Enough of this. I shall 
not permit you to do this deed. It is de- 
cided, we will be responsible before Allah 
together; but here before me you shall 
be responsible. (In a great hurry he goes to 
the door of his section and signals with 
his hand. Enter two deaf and dumb hang- 
men, he points to them Moustafa’s room, 
from where a little while later is heard the 
heartrending yells of Moustafa. The Sultan 
is suffering terrible agonies, but Roxelana 
has hugged him and is trying to calm hin 
with kisses and caresses. Moustafa is heard 
calling for help “Help ... help . . . Mur- 
derers. Oh!.... Oh! .. .” Roxelana is trying 
to calm the Sultan, and by speaking loudly 
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is trying to deafen the noise of Moustafa’s 
yells. ) 


R. — This is your heaviest, yet your most 
sacred duty. Do not let such worthless 
feelings weaken you. Are you not the one 
who has destroyed lives by the thousands, 
has made rivers of tears to flow, has de- 
stroyed countries, has been the cause of 
countless agonies? What is this one that 
is weakening you so? . . . Parentage? .. . 
Is not Selim also your own son? , . . Is not 
his future worrying you? . . . See how 
bright is his future compared with this 
present gloom; can’t you see how his armies 
are destroying countries, how his ships are 
spanning the oceans and seas . . . Does 
not this picture captivate you? (Sultan is 
not listening to Roxelana. He continues list- 
ening to Moustafa’s cries. The Sultan tries 
te go to Moustafa’s room to help. Roxe- 
lana tries to stop him. At last he is able 
to get away from her and opens the door 
to Moustafa’s room the moment when the 
hangmen come out carrying Moustafa 
wrapped in his covers. They carry the 
body by the right door in front.) 


S. — Allah O Akbar (He runs away by 
the door to his compartment. Roxelana 
opens the covers to make sure that it is 
Moustafa’s body they are carrying out. 
She follows the hangmen out then runs 
back, goes to Moustafa’s room and soon 
returns with the dagger of Moustafa’s in 
her hands. All the time she has herself un- 
der perfect control, although somewhat up- 
set.) 


SCENE 5 


R. — This dagger belongs to Moustafa, 
I will keep it by me so no one may be 
able to avenge him on me. 


SCENE 6 


(From the front right door comes Hadji 
Bekir.) 
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H. B. — Long live our future Sultan 
Selim. 

R. — (Frightened) The great Sultan de- 
sired it to be so. 

H.B. — Certainly, the deaf and dumb 
hangmen obey only his commands and no 
one else’s. 

R. — You did see, did you not, that 
they killed him by the command of the 
Sultan? 

H. B. — I did not see how they killed 
him, but that they were carrying away the 
body was a sure sign that the Sultan had 
ordered his death. 

R. — Yes, yes that is important to know. 
The Sultan is Caliph and his will is the 
will of the great prophet. Is it not so? I 
shall arrange that a mosque be built in 
memory of Moustafa. (She exits by her 
door ) 

H.B. — Moustafa or Selim, is it not all 
the same? The affairs of this world will go 


on just as they have been ordained by 
Allah. (Goes out shaking his head) Bism 
Illah i Rahman ul Rahim. 


SCENE 7 

(Roxelana enters followed by Zuleyca.) 

R. — See Zuleyca the Sultan had Mousta- 
fa killed. (Leads Zuleyca to Moustafas 
room. That moment in come the hangmen 
and go out by the door to the Sultan's com- 
partment, they look very indifferent) See 
... See... He had these to kill him .. . I 
do not wish to have people speaking that 
I had anything to do in this affair, I do 
not wish . . . (Zuleyca stands there fright- 
ened and surprised.) What are you stand- 
ing dumb like that for . . . Go! Gol... 
Tell them all that the Sultan had Mousta- 
fa killed. (Zuleyca goes. Roxelana stays a 
few moments unable to decide, then she 
hurries to the compartment of the Sultan) 
Sultan, Sultan, where are you? Why did 
you leave me alone? 
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ACT IV 

(In the compartment of Roxelana a small 
room for special receptions fixed up in 
oriental style. Few couches, large windows 
with beautiful curtains. The door on the 
right is the general entrance; the door on 
the left leads to the inner parts of the com- 
partment; the door in front leads to the 
ceremonial parlor.) 


SCENE 1 

(Roxelana half stretched on a wide 
couch is in deep thought. She looks tired 
and thin. She gets up and walks about the 
room aimlessly, she is silent and sad. She 
lies down again on the couch, her eyes 
focused on a point.) 

R. — The Sultan himself had him killed; 
but now he has run away from the palace 
and has left me alone, surrounded by 
enemies. Why has he not proclaimed Selim 
as the Crown-Prince? What is he thinking 
about? Is there to be more struggle? . . . 
After all life is hateful when one does not 
know what to do. My thoughts are getting 
monotonous like falling rain. (She holds 
her head in both her hands, seems to be 
in great agony ). I fooled myself. My father’s 
ghost always passed before my eyes. Yet 
a secret and uncontrollable anger always 
caused sufferings for me and those about 
me. My soul soared up to the heights of 
royal life and my once childish and harm- 
less ambitions took monstrous shapes. My 
inner self had become a puzzle even to 
me. Outside the limits of my daily desires 
and wishes I was not able to see any- 
thing else and I wandered away from the 
pathways to my real ambitions paying too 
much attention to little nothings. I was 
not able to forgive the mistakes of others, 
and I did not wish to know their suffer- 
ings. Was this the greatness that I sought 
for? . . . How pitiful is all this. Poor 
Gulbahar; she too had been a poor slave 
like me, who knows how much she had 
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suffered before she had attained her hap- 
piness. What about Moustafa, that poor 
child, with his angelic thoughts and long- 
ing for his mother? . .. Where is the mean- 
ing and the excuse for my deeds? 


SCENE 2 


(Marica comes in by the door on the 
left.) 

M. — Sultana it is about noon now, and 
you are not dressed yet. One may come 
and find you in this disordely condition. 

R. — What a great crime I have com- 
mitted by killing Moustafa. Six months 
have passed from the woeful day and as 
yet I have not been able to forget his 
tearful eyes, his helpless cry for help. Often 
I wake up at nights and this picture ter- 
rifies me enough to make me insane. Evil 
visions spoil my nightly comfort. I always 
fell that my murderer is advancing with his 
stealthy steps (Approaching Marica). But 


the world should not know this thing, do 
you hear me, it shall not hear of this ... 
You see how traps are being set for me 


everywhere . . . How am I to live in this 
chaos. My mind is weary and tormented by 
these thoughts. 

M. — Sultana there are so many strange 
things in your soul, you are living so 
many lives; there are so many contradic- 
tions in your deeds that it is hard for me 
to understand your joy or suffering. 

R. — What did you say? 

M. — In the past you were not like this, 
you had a set purpose in life; but now 
there is a disorder in you, your soul is 
not quiet. 

R. — That is true, my soul is not quiet and 
it seems that it will never get quiet again. 

M. — This thing started from the day that 
Moustafa was killed and the Sultan went 
away from the palace. 

R. — No, it happened before that; and 
you see it is getting more fearful every 
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day . . . What is to be the end of all this, 
Marica? 

M. — It seems to me that you should ex- 
piate your sins. 

R. — My sins? . .. Which one? . . . Poor 
thing, don’t you understand that so many 
sins cannot be expiated; even Allah will 
get tired of it. 

M. — You ask for atonement before our 
God ... The Virgin Mary will forgive you. 

R. — No, Marica, I can not ask anything 
from the Virgin, I have killed a son.- . [ 
can not do it, I will be ashamed to do it. 

M. — It is no shame to expiate sins, if 
your repentance comes from deep down 
your heart. All will pass and you will for- 
get everything. 

R. — Not this one, not this one. 

M. — It will all pass, Sultana, only you 
must not think about these things. (Alima 
comes in by the door on the right. 


SCENE 3 

A. — Sultana, Ibrahim pasha is coming. 

R. — What? . . . Ibrahim pasha? .. . 
Are you crazy? 

A. — Yes Sultana, Ibrahim pasha himself, 
he wishes to see you. 

R. — Marica what is she talking about? 

M. — (To Alima) Did you see Ibrahim 
pasha? 

A. — (To Roxelana) Yes Sultana. Do 
you think that I am blind? 

R. — (Pulling herself together) Marica, 
ask the pasha to come in. (Marica and 
Alima exit. Roxelana, bewildered, does not 
know what to do.) 

SCENE 4 

(Ibrahim pasha comes in; apparently 
he is impatient and in a hurry.) 

I.P. — My time is very limited, Sultana, 
yet I did not wish to depart without see- 
ing you. 

R. — What? Could you have gone before 
seeing me? 

I.P. — Yes, Sultana, I am in a great hurry 
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R. — Is that so? You are in such a hurry 
that you could not see me? 

I.P. — A man of state is at times forced 
to disregard ceremonies. 

R. — Since when has it become just a 
ceremony for you to present yourself to 
Sultana Roxelana? 

I.P. — When governmental! interests 
force us to be on our business. 

R. — Certainly, certainly. Where is the 
Sultan? 

LP. — The Sultan is on the island of 
Cyprus. 

R. — What is he doing there? What is 
there on that island? 

I.P. — Nothing, he is resting. Lately we 
had news that a crazy dervish had started 
a revolution against our Sultan with his 
thirty thousand followers. I came back to 
make arrangements against him, and now I 
am returning to the island of Cyprus. 

R. — When will the Sultan return to the 
palace? 

I.P. — I do not know, as yet he is not 
thinking about that. 

R. — (Broken and despairing) Why? 

I.P. — I do not know Sultana; he is in 
very low spirits. 

R. — Is he in low spirits? I shall go with 
you, Pasha. I must be with him, I am the 
only one who can put him in high spirits. 

LP. — We also thought of it, and before 
coming over I asked him permission to 
take you to him, specially because I am 
travelling with my wife; but he forbade 
my doing so. 

R. — (Hopelessly) What do you mean 
forbade you? . . . Doesn’t he wish to see 
me? 

LP. — He is not interested in anything, 
Sultana, neither hunting, feasting, or gov- 
ernmental work. Ever since he has gone 
from here he has been leading the silent 
life of a hermit. Often, when we are alone, 
he speaks about the hapless Moustafa. His 
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death has had a terrible effect on him. 

R. — (Like one stung by a snake) What 
does he want? Has Sultan Sulleyman be- 
come a crying woman now? He had Mou- 
stafa killed, and now he is shedding tears 
and does not want to proclaim Selim as 
the Crown-Prince. 

IP. — That question is already settled, 
Sultana yesterday I had his majesty’s com- 
mand published, in which he has proclaim- 
ed Selim as his successor. 

R. — (For a moment delighted) How? 
Really? Glory to Allah. . . 

I.P. — Yes, Sultana, your desires have 
come true. 

R. — (Suddenly she relaxes). Oh! That 
was not my desire. 

I.P. — (Surprised) Then what did you 
desire, Sultana? 

R. — The Sultan, the Sultan (With eyes 
full of tears.) 

I.P. — Sultana, you should let the Sultan 
alone for the time being if you do not 
want to lose him for ever. 

R. — How so? Then what about me? .. . 


I.P. — Yes, I suppose your conscience 
too at times bothers you. 

R. — (Furious) What do you mean by 
that? . . . Are you insane? Hold your ton- 
gue, Ibrahim pasha, if you are not able 
to stifle your thoughts . . . You are con- 


spiring against me . . . I know that you 
must conspire always, but be careful, the 
fangs of Roxelana are still strong and sharp. 

I.P. — Have you no other commands, Sul- 
tana? 

R. — (Scornfully) No. (Ibrahim pasha 
bows and walks towards the door.) 

R. — Wait Ibrahim pasha. 

I.P. — You said that you had no other 
commands, Sultana. 

R. — (Walks for a while in an aroused 


SCENE 5 
R. — (Walks for a while in an aroused 
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and angry mood.) Such bold daring . . . 
He was blaming me . . . He was telling 


me what to do... No, I have had enough 
of this; I shall go to the Sultan immediately 
and again he will obey me... My presence 
alone is enough. (Marica comes in.) 


SCENE 6 


M. — Hadji Bekir is in a hurry to see you, 
Sultana. 

R. — Hadji Bekir . . . Hurry tell him 
to come in. (Marica exits and Hadji Bekir 
comes in. ) 


SCENE 7 


R. — What news, Hadji Bekir? 

H. B. — Bad news, Sultana. 

R. — Tell me. 

H. B. — For three days Ibrahim pasha 
has been here, during this time he has 
had several secret meetings. About an hour 
ago he had a secret meeting in Valide Sul- 
tan’s room, where Roushdi Bey, the ex-chief 
of Valide Sultan’s guard, was present. In 
this meeting they have planned to murder 
you, and Roushdi Bey is to carry out this 
plan today or tomorrow. 

R. — What? . . . Ibrahim Pasha? . . 
was here but a moment ago. 

H. B. — Yes I know, Sultana, from here 
he went directly on board of his ship. 
Everything was all set for his departure. 

R. — (Thoughtful) Then he had come to 
see me at the very last moment. 

H. B. — Yes Sultana; now you should 
make arrangements to strengthen your 
guard. You must command that no one 
should be admitted except those who are 
faithful to us. 

R. — So, it is to be war . . . (Calmly) 
Just a moment, Hadji Bekir, is what you 
have told me true? 

H. B. — Yes Sultana, very true; I heard 
everything with my own ears. 

R. — (After a long meditation) So... 
Ibrahim pasha . . . Is he gone? 


. He 
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H. B. — Yes Sultana, I suppose his ship 
has already left the harbor. 

R. — (Deep in her thoughts) Well, too 
bad ... You go now Hadji Bekir . . . Wait, 
is Rustam pasha here? 

H. B. — Yes, I think his division is to 
leave for Adana tomorrow. 

R. — Very well . . . Hurry, tell Rustam 
pasha to come here at once. 

H. B. — I think he is in the palace right 
now. (He exits.) 


SCENE 8 

R. — Ibrahim pasha .. . again it is 
Ibrahim pasha . . . and this time he and 
Valide Sultan have made arrangements to 
kill me. (Serious, concentrated) Roushdi 
Bey is an able hand in such matters, he 
has killed many with the orders of Valide 
Sultan. (Nervous and defiant) Let us see 
who is going to be sorry for this. I had 
spared the life of Ibrahim pasha, but now 
not even Sultan’s own patronage will save 
him .. . It is decided . . . (She is making 
uneasy movements of anger and despera- 
tion. Then she seems calm and thoughtful) 
It seems that all is over and the Sultan is 
settling his accounts with me. Who knows 
but Rushdi Bey is to carry out the com- 
mands of the Sultan. 


SCENE 9 


M. — (Coming in) What was Hadji Bekir 
saying, Sultana? He seemed to be very 
unusual for him to be so agitated. 

R. — Nothing Marica, nothing (Walks 
uneasily in the room. Marica follows her 
with a sad look.) Marica, Rustam pasha is 
going to come now. You must take care that 
no one hears our conversation. We are sur- 
rounded by the spies of Valide Sultan. . . 
Do you undersetand? Go! . . . Wait! Let 
no one know how my thoughts are wander- 
ing .. . Can you feel that my secret inten- 
tions are darkening my sight . . . Gol 
(Marica exits by the door on the right 
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much puzzled and thoughtful, and Roxe- 
lana exits by left door.) 


SCENE 10 

(A little while later Rustam pasha and 
Marica come in by the right door. Rustam 
pasha is a very young, handsome and bright 
person. ) 

M. — The Sultana wishes you to wait in 
here, please allow me to go and inform 
her of your highness’s arrival. 

RUSTAM PASHA. — All right, I will 
wait here. (Marica exits.) 


SCENE 11 


RK. P. — Interesting events are taking 
place around us. The Sultan seems to have 
new pians. ibrahim pasha has undertaken 
secret doings and he has been scheming 
with the Valide Sultan to harm the Sul- 
tana. As it seems Sultana is pushing me 
forward. 1 feel that she has secret inten- 
tions. It is very clear, though, that she trusts 
me. At all events, [ shall profit. When [ 
return from Adana I will know better about 
what is to happen, but for the time being 
I must try not to lose the confidence of 
the Sultana. I must also try to have a 
favorable presentation to the Sultan. (In 
come Roxelana and Marica. Rustam pasha 
bows down before the Sultana with due 
respect. ) 

R. — Did I keep you waiting long, Rustam 
pasha? I have called you for a very impor- 
tant affair... Marica you go and be on the 
lookout. (Marica goes). 

R. P. — I await your orders, Sultana. 

R. — Time is dear; therefore I shall be 
curt and short, because I am going to try 
your bravery by endangering your life. 

R. P. — Sultana, I am afraid of danger 
only after it is passed; but for you I am 
ready to secrifice my life a thousand times. 
Command! 

R. — This time your work will demand 
to risk your life, and you, as the former 
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chief of my guards, shall do your duty of 
protecting me. 

R. P. — That only gladdens me. 

R. — Listen, Rustam pasha. 

R. P. — I am listening, Sultana. 

R. — What was the reason of Ibrahim 
Pasha’s secret visit? 

R. P. — In secret? Did he come in secret? 
I don’t think so. Yesterday I was with him 
for two hours, and I did not notice anything 
secret about his coming. Tomorrow I am 
to depart for the island of Cyprus by the 
orders of the Sultan and my division is to 
go to Adana for a small engagement. As 
much as I could understand his coming 
was in connection with this. 

R. — Don't you think that the Sultan 
could make these arrangements without 
sending Ibrahim pasha over in person? 

R. P. — Certainly he could; but perhaps 
he had other state affairs to attend to. 

R. — Did you know that but an hour ago 
a secret meeting took place in the rooms 
of the Valide Sultan, where Ibrahim pasha 
and Roushdi Bey were present? 

R. P. — No, Sultana, I know nothing 
about that. 

R. — Then listen. In that meeting it has 
been decided that I must be killed today 
or tomorrow, and Roushdi Bey has under- 
taken to carry out this plan. Now then, I 
demand that today or tomorrow you bring 
me the head of Roushdi Bey and make 
such arrangements that not a soul may 
harm me. (Rustam pasha makes a deep 
reverence and prepares to hurry out.) 

R. — Rustam pasha, what does this mean? 

R. P. — I am hurrying, Sultana, because 
by the command of the Sultan I must de- 
part tomorrow morning; therefore your or- 
ders will be carried out today. 

R. — (Admiringly) You are a real hero, 
Rustam pasha, but listen to what else I 
want to tell you. 

R. P. — I am listening, Sultana. 
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R — I suppose you understood that it 
is Ibrahim pasha who particularly wants 
me to be killed; therefore we must settle 
his accounts also. 

R. P. — Settle accounts with Ibrahim 
pasha? 

R. — Yes, with Ibrahim pasha (A long 
silence during which Roxelana shows signs 
of impatient waiting, and Rustam pasha 
signs of deep wavering.) 

R. P. — Let some one else do that. 

R. — For that affair I have no other man. 
It is by this very affair that you are to be- 
come Grand Vezir to the Ottoman empire 
and the husband of my daughter. 

R. P. — Sultana, you give no time to 
think, you have the secret for commanding 
men. I am going to carry out your com- 
mands. (He exits.) 


SCENE 138 

R. — After I destroy Ibrahim pasha I 
shall be safe. Valide Sultan will not be 
bold enough to struggle with me alone. 
Ibrahim pasha is her only mainstay. But the 
the Sultan? .. . What shall I answer to him? 
. .- No I must not think about that now 
. .. Why, I got rid of Moustafa, then why 
not Ibrahim pasha? . . . Why? Why must 
everything be like this? (For a while she 
walks in the room tired and weak. Marica 
comes in.) 


SCENE 14 

M. — The Sheykh UI Islam is here. What 
have they heard that they are not leaving 
you alone? If I were you I would not re- 
ceive anybody for a few days. 

R.—Call him, call him in. I am glad he has 
come. ( Marica looks surprised and goes out 
without saying a word. Roxelana gets active 
for a short duration. Sheykh Ul Islam comes 
in.) 

SCENE 15 

R. — I am glad you came, Effendi, [ 
was going to send for you. 

S. U. I. — What's the matter, Sultana? 
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R. — What news have you got? 

S. U. I. — Yesterday Ibrahim pasha gave 
me the order of the Sultan, proclaiming 
Selim Crown-Prince. I am sure that your 
greatest desire has come true; therefore I 
have come to be the first one to congratu- 
late you in this great event. 

R. — (Sad) Thank you Effendi... 
It is odd, once this matter used to take 
all my thoughts, it was my greatest desire; 
but now it gives me no joy at all. At 
times I say to myself “Perhaps Moustafa 
would have been better than Selim”. 

S. U. I. — What are you saying, Sultana? 
All this is the will of Allah. If he had de- 
sired Moustafa to reign, he would have 
been alive now. Allah has wished that 
Selim be the future Sultan of the Otto- 
man Empire. 

R. — Ha! Hal! Hal! At times I feel that I 
do not believe in Allah. 

S. U. I. — What do you mean? Sultana, 
do not sin against Allah. 

R. — Is this a greater sin than the one 
I have committed? 

S. U. I. — There is no sin greater than 
that. Ashado Anlaw Illah al Allah, Mouham- 
ed Rassoul Illah. The things you have 
done are not sins; it has been just a matter 
of an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, 
You have fought against your enemies in 
self-protection. 

R. — Then I have not acted against Al- 
lah’s commandments? 

S. U. I. — No, nor against those of the 
Prophet. 

R. — Then it is right for me to have 
Ibrahim pasha and Roushdi Bey killed? 

S. U. I. — Certainly, Sultana, certainly. 
How often have I warned you against Ibra- 
him pasha and Valide Sultan, who are both 
your mortal enemies. 

R. — Yes, Effendi, this very day Ibrahim 
pasha and Valide Sultan have decided in 
a secret meeting to have me killed, and 
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Roushdi Bey has undertaken to do it. 

S. U. I. — If that be true then you have 
full right to take steps against them. 

R. — I have already taken the necessary 
steps. 

S. U. I. — You have done well, Sultane. 
I, too, am ready to do my best for the pro- 
tection of our Sultana who is our pride 
and glory. 

R. — I have no doubts that you are faith- 
ful to me, Effendi, and that you have no 
liking for Ibrahim pasha. 

S. U. I. — My dislike for Ibrahim pasha 
is no secret. I do not believe that he is a 
true Moslem. If it had not been for you 
he would have banished me two years ago. 

R. — You better go to Rustam pasha right 
away and help him organize this matter. 

S. U. I. — If this matter has been placed 
in the hands of Rustam pasha, then you 
need not worry. I am going to him now. 
The matter is serious, we must hurry yet 
we must be very careful. 

R. — A moment, Sheykh Ul Islam Effen- 
di; I wish to go to the Sultan at once, I 
am afraid he is beginning to forget me. 

S.U.I. — I would not advise you to do so, 
Sultana. The Sultan can not live without 
you. The farther he is the more will he be 
aflame with love for you. You should not 
go to him, let him come to you; then he 
will love you better. Besides the matter of 
Ibrahim pasha must be taken care of first. 
You'd better rest, Sultana, you look very 
tired. 

R. — (From under the mattress of the 
couch she takes out a bag of gold) Take 
this gold, Effendi. Spend these with 
Rustam pasha for this business. (Sheykh 
Ul Islam goes out putting the bag in his 
pocket. ) 

SCENE 16 


R. — How complicated has life become 
for me; it is a mess. At times I get a crazy 
notion to burn this palace, burn so as to 
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cleanse everything about me, so that no- 
thing should remain of my past, of my 
blood stained past . . . (Suddenly she 
laughs like one insane, walking around in 
the room in hasty steps, looking this way 
and that way.) Like this, like this, let it 
all burn . . . Such dirt, such impurity can 
not be cleansed in any other way. (Sudden- 
ly she looks terrified. She has a vision 
which she tries to dispel.) Go away, go 
away, I tell you . . . What, do you wish 


to die a second time . . . Go! (Marica comes 
in, she is frightened and in a hurry.) 


SCENE 17 


M. — What's the matter, Sultana? 

R. — Is that you? He, is that you? ( Fix- 
ing her eyes on Marica.) It was not1 .. - 
The Sultan himself wanted Selim to suc- 
ceed him on the throne . . . It happened. 
I was not alone . . . Believe me, it was the 


M. — (Approaching Roxelana) Wake up 
Sultana. What has happened to you? 
(Wants to hug her.) 

R. — (Pushing her away) No, no, do not 
touch me. I am afraid You want to 

O I am losing my mind. 

M. — Sultana, what are you afraid ef? 
This is I, Marica, look. 

R. — Marica, Marica (Hugging her) How 
foolish I am . . . I seem to be in a trance, 
I could not recognize my dear Marica. 

M. — Calm yourself Sultana, let me take 
you to your bedroom. I will have the doc- 
tor called. 

R. — Just a minute, how did it happen 
that you did not see her? Gulbahar . . . 
She was standing right where you are 
now ... She was crying. This is the second 
time that she has already come to demand 
Moustafa. I tried to explain to her that 
the Sultan had desired it to be so. She does 
not believe me; she was crying so. What 
shall I do, tell me, Marica, my heart is 
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aching. (She wipes off tears from her 
eyes. ) 

M. — All this is because you think too 
much on past things. 

R. — No, she comes . . . I never call her 
and she is always so pitiable. 

M. — If you do not think about her she 
will not come. 

R. — At times I want her to come... 
Perhaps she will forgive me. 

M. — Let us go, Sultana; let us go to 
your bedroom. You need rest. The doctor 
must be called at once. 

R. — The doctor? Why the doctor? But 
yes, yes, I am very tired, let us go. (She 
leans on Marica and they go out by the 
door on the left.) 

SCENE 18 

(Alima rushes in, her breath coming in 
short puffs. ) 

A. — Sultana, Valide Sultan is in the hall, 
she is coming here. 

R. — What? What are you saying? 

A. — Valide Sultan . . . (Her word is 
cut short. That moment Valide Sultan is 
seen standing at the front door. Roxelana 
suddenly comes to life, she leaves Marica 
like one bitten and goes and faces Valide 
Sultan. ) 

R. — Go and announce that I am not re- 
ceiving the Valide Sultan. (Very much 
aroused) I am waiting for Roushdi Bey to 
come. 

VALIDE SULTAN. — Roxelana, since 
when have you started to despise the 
Valide Sultan? 


R. — Since long ago . . . Very long 
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V. S. — (In controlled anger) Why 
have you become like a wild beast? You 
should know your station, and be able to 
keep your dignity. 

R. — My station demands that I destroy 
my enemies. You have made me suffer a 
great deal; I must put an end to that... 
Do you understand? I must put an end. 
All of you must understand who I am, all 
of you must understand who is to command 
here. All of you must must obey me... 
Keep your advice to yourself, and under- 
stand that I am going to do as I please, 
and you all, all, even you Valide Sultan, 
must do as I desire, must do what I com- 
mand . . . Whatever I desire must be done 
without any questioning or wavering .. . 
Do you understand? (With a proud and 
haughty gait Roxelana goes out by the left 
door. Alima follows her.) 


SCENE 19 


(Valide Sultan lingers in the doorway, 
surprised but ironic) ( Marica, with tears in 
her eyes, kneels before the Valide Sultan.) 

M. — Have pity, your excellency; our Sul- 
tana has become very nervous lately. She is 
ill, at times she loses herself and does not 
know what she is doirg. 

V. S. — Your Sultana has never had the 
necessary intelligence for her station, and 
she will never know better until her con- 
science punishes her. 

M. — The pangs of her uneasy conscience 
have made her like this. (Valide Sultan de- 
parts. Marica is still on her knees.) 


(To be continued) 
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Organize New Government 

On the morning of February 18 when 
Erivan was completely rid of Bolshevik 
control I was very spent and ill with a fever. 
I advised Kouro of this and ask him to 
make the necessary arrangements for quart- 
ering the troops after which I retired to 
my home for a little rest. 

At home I was practically in a coma as 
I went to bed and my fever kept up until 
late in the night. My delirium prevented me 
from attending that night a meeting of the 
state, revolutionary movement. The next 
day, the morning of February 19 I had shak- 
en off my fever but I still was very weak. 
After bracing myself with two glasses of 
cognac, some honey and butter, I dressed 
and hastened to the Ministry of the Army. 

The night of February 18-19 in the above- 
mentioned meeting a “New Committee for 
the Salavation of the Fatherland” had been 
elected with the following personnel: 
Chairman Simon Vratzian, Director of Mili- 
tary Affairs A. Hovhannisian, Commander 
of rebel forces Colonel Kouro Tarkhanian, 
Hacop Ter Hacobian, Yephrem Sarkissian, 
Vahan Minakhorian, Arsham Khondkarian, 
Haik Sarkissian, Theodorus Khandian, Garo 
Sassouni and Hampartzum Terterian. 

At the office of the Director of Military 
Affairs Kouro informed me of the proceed- 
ings of the previous night then he added 


that I must proceed at once to the Ghamarlu 
front to seize that post. Kouro had dismiss- 
ed the military units and when I pointed 
out that an enemy attack on Erivan might 
prove disastrous under the circumstances 
Arshak Hovhannisian argued at some length 
that in a civil war it was not so much the 
large military units who played the deci- 
sive role but the men who had made a name 
tor themselves as military leaders, and he 
urged me to organize post haste a company 
of my loyal followers and proceed at once to 
the Ghamarlu front. Realizing the serious- 
ness of the moment I consented reluctantly. 

In consultation with Commander Kouro 
we sent Captain Aram Aghajanian to or- 
ganize the Bash Abaran front. After a heat- 
ed debate with Kouro and Arshak we final- 
ly decided to send Colonel Karalkov to the 
Akhtay front with Lieutenant Bagrat Yeg- 
hiazarian as his Adjutant. On my departure 
at the corridor I met Lieutenant Hayrapet 
Badaghian (a native of the Tallar village 
of Ghamarlu) and Captain Gevorg Sotzat- 
ian (a native of Taza from the region of 
Zangibasar) who previously had had of- 
fered me their services and whom I knew 
closely. I asked them to join me in my mis- 
sion to Ghamarlu and they cheerfully vol- 
unteered. 

Immediately thereafter, having contacted 
Ghazo and learned that he still had 60 of 
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his mounted troops with him, I ordered him 
to join me in Exivan which he did within 
the hour. Meanwhile Lieutenant Hovhannes 
Muradkhanian, a zealous participant of the 
February revolt, came to see me, offering 
his services. I told him to be ready to leave 
for the Ghamarlu front in one hour. One 
hour later Ghazo and I, the three above- 
mentioned officers and our little company 
were ready to leave for the front. Before 
our departure Kouro informed me that 
Colonel Lalayan, with one regiment of 
troops and one mountain cannon, was sta- 
tioned at Shengavit and, by his arrange- 
ment, he would join my force. 

Before my departure I sent Artoush of 
Bashkiarni to Khenko of Bashkiarni instruct- 
ing him, together with Artoush, to round up 
the fighting units of the region and leave 
for the Ghamarlu front. 

Colonel Lalayan was not at Shegavit but 
instead I met Captain Vanya Martoyan who 
informed me that his regiment had dispers- 
ed and, unfortunately, only six remained 
with him. Here I drafted a plan of our mili- 
tary operations. I instructed lieutenant Ha- 
yrapet Badaghian to organize local com- 
mittees of “Salvation of the Fatherland” in 
the three villages of twin Shengavits and 
Norgavit and proceed with his forces to 
Aghazamlu. I put 25 of Ghazo’s cavalry 
under the command of Lieutenant Mu- 
radkhanian to scout the road to Aghamazlu 
while Captain Vanya Martoyan with his 
two machine guns and one cannon was to 
follow him with caution. These orders were 
signed by my chief of staff Captain Gevorg 
Sayatian. 

Having made these dispositions, on the 
morning of February 19, 1921, at 12 o'clock, 
my company headed for the Village of 
Taza in Zangibazar, the birthplace of Sayat- 
yan. Here I called a public rally and or- 
ganized a local Committee of Salvation. In 
less than two hours we had organized a 
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regiment of volunteers. The warriors were 
eager and ready to leave for the front. There 
was so much disgust and hatred accumu- 
lated in their hearts against the Bolsheviks 
that they were ready for any kind of 
sacrifice if only that detestable regime 
would never return. 

At Aghazalu I organized a local commit- 
tee of salvation and a regiment of volun- 
teers. I organized a brigade of all the new- 
ly formed regiments under the command 
of Captain Hayrapet Badaghian then I[ 
issued the necessary instructions to the 
various commanders on what they were to 
do next. 

After making these dispositions I reciv- 
ed a report from Lieutenant Muradkhanian, 
dated Feb. 19, 10 P.M., informing that the 
Bolsheviks were making ready to flee in the 
direction of Sharoor, that the Chekists have 
been touring the villages and executing all 
the men folk who are capable of carrying 
arms. In a directive issued at 12 o'clock the 
same night I instructed Lieutenant Mu- 
radkhanian to confine himself to his scout- 
ing operations, to move cautiously and 
avoid an engagement with the enemy. 
Should the enemy evacuate Ghamarlu he 
was to seize all the governmental posts 
and demolish the railway line beyond the 
vineyards of Yuva. He was to await my ar- 
rival the next morning, February 20. 

Then I sent Captain Sayatian to 
Lieutenant Budaghian ordering him to be 
ready with his brigade to support our forces 
on the way to Ghamarlu should they have 
an encounter with the Bolsheviks. 

A second report from Lieutenant Mu- 
radkhanian, dated 1 A-M., Feb. 19, gave 
the following information by Captain Nikita 
Marcarian, a recent deserter from the Bol- 
shevik ranks. The Bolsheviks had massa- 
cred many in Ghamarlu, including all the 
prisoners in the local jails. They had amass- 
ed a force of 3-4,000 and were preparing 
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to retreat to Vedi, robbing the people and 
massacring the able-bodied men on their 
way. Muradkhanian asked permission to 
enter Ghamarlu secretly. I instantly warned 
him against such a foolhardy attempt, to 
be patient and wait for my arrival. 

On February 20, 6 oclock in the morn- 
ing, I headed for Ghamarlu. I had with me 
the brigade of Zankibazar consisting cf 
300 infantry, the remainder of Ghazo’s 
cavalry and his seven aides, Captain Vanya 
Martoyan with his seven warriors and an 
army truck carrying two machine guns and 
one mountain cannon. 

At 8 o'clock in the morning another re- 
port from Muradkhanian informed me that 
the Bolsheviks had evacuated Ghamarlu 
and had taken positions in Vedi. In Gha- 
marlu I seized all the military posts and set 
the people to work on wrecking the railway 
line to Vedi. 

I found the town of Ghamarlu practically 
a heap of ruins, making me feel that the 
barbarian bandits of Genghiz Khan and 
Timurlane must have swept over the place, 
leaving behind destruction, wreckage and 
ruins. There was not a soul or a family 
there who did not shed tears. All had given 
their share of the martyrs and the victims 
whose loss they mourned. Amid general la- 
mentation and mourning I went to the 
local prison where the torn bodies of 45 
splendid youths lay exposed. The Bolshe- 
vik pack of wolves had so disfigured, es- 
pecially the heads and the faces, of their 
victims that not even their loved ones could 
identify them. The local prison rang with 
the screams and the wails of distraught rel- 
atives. 

I could not control my unusual emotion. I 
was shocked and stunned and could not de- 
cide what to do. Over the dead bodies, per- 
haps deliberately, the beastly Bolsheviks 
had placed the dead body of the daughter 
of Solomon of Artashat, her hands severed 
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and her head smashed. This lovely girl was 
a Dashnak of 18 summers who had fought 
with all the power of her being against the 
oppression and the bestiality of the Bol- 
sheviks. 

The betrayers of this brave heroic little 
girl had been her cousin and niece on the 
father’s side, and the arrester was Marcos 
Yaloyan of Igtir who had been appointed 
chief of the militia by the Bolshebiks. 

These awful atrocities had been per- 
petrated by the Chekists at the orders of 
Marcos Yaloyan, and he had committed this 
terrible crime at the very time when on 
February 16 the brave warriors of Bash- 
kiarni had annihilated two Bolshevik regi- 
ments. This monster had managed to es- 
cape and had taken his revenge upon the 
poor prisoners in Ghamarlu. Aside from this 
massacre in Ghamarlu the orchards, the vil- 
lages and the roads between the villages 
were littered with dead bodies. 

Naturally it was my first duty to collect 
these countless bodies. Those who could 
be identified were turned over to their 
relatives for a decent burial, those from 
other regions and those who were unrecog- 
nizable were buried in the fraternal mauso- 
leum of the martyrs. It was a moving burial. 
The scared remains of the dead were de- 
livered to the earth with military honors, 
especially the martyred girl whose name 
unfortunately has slipped my mind. 


After performing this sacred duty I or- 
dered Captain Marcarian and Lieutenant 
Hayrapetian to wreck the railway line from 
Yuva at a considerable distance to prevent 
the return of the two Bolshevik armored 
cars in their attack on Ghamarlu. I also 
posted guards on either side of the de- 
molished railway to report to me the move- 
ments of the Bolshevik forces. 

In Artashat there were two Hayrapets. 
I appointed one of them village chief and 
the other head of the militia and instructed 
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them to make a round of the villages, rally 
all the volunteers capable of bearing arms 
and place them at the disposal of Lieuten- 
ant Badalian and Captain Marcarian in 
Yuva. I also ordered them to round up all 
the Bolsheviks in the area. 


On February 21 another company of vol- 
unteer fighters came to my quarters. These 
had been assembled by Hadji Marcos Badal- 
ian, the elder brother of Lieutenant Badal- 
ian, and Aramayis Abrahamian from Chi- 
damlu, Dalar and Keotuklu. I sent this force 
to Badalian and Mrcrin in Yuva. 

The armed forces from Bashkiarni ar- 
rived at Ghamarlu the same day, February 
21, and I sent these to Upper Darghlu to 
take their positions against Vedi, all the 
wayy from Karmir Sar to Boghburoon. 

Before passing to the attack I had to 
take stock of our military strength as com- 
pared to that of the enemy. Our rebel army 
consisted of volunteers who, having tasted 
the Bolshevik oppression, the persecution, 
the imprisonments and the looting, were 
hateful and reckless. They were ready to 
sacrifice their lives in the performance of 
their duty. 

But mere willingness and recklessness of 
life were not enough to give the enemy 
the mortal blow. We needed military or- 
ganization, a communication line between 
the front and the rear, reserve forces to re- 
lieve the pressure from the active fighters 
at the front. Lastly we needed sufficient 
ammunition, artillery and machine guns. 

Unfortunately, on their retreat from Ere- 
van, the Bolsheviks had carried away the 
larger part of the available ammunition, 
the field telephone equipment and the of- 
ficers in the safety of their two armored 
cars. The patriotic, trained and battle-tested 
officers of the Armenian army, having been 
perfidiously rounded up by the Bolsheviks 
in the middle of January, 1921, had been 
deported to the interior of Russia. There 
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were very few trained officers who were 
loyal to us. The leadership of our military 
forces lay largely in the hands of untrained 
men or company commanders of the former 
revolutionary guerilla bands. 

The Committee of Salvation of the Fa- 
therland exerted superhuman efforts to 
meet the minimum needs of the Ghamarlu 
front but could do no better than our limit- 
ed, modest resources at hand. 

There was no lack in our rebel army 
either of the fighting spirit, the willingness 
to sacrifice, or the necessary valor to in- 
flict devastating blows on the enemy. What 
we lacked was trained officers and sufficient 
ammunition, of the latter which, alas, we 
had so little. 

The enemy, on the contrary, first of all 
had a regular force of 3,500 - 4,000 trained 
soldiers, trained officers, two armoured cars 
and plenty of ammunition. Each of their 
two armoured cars carried two mountain 
cannon and four machine guns. They had 
one large artillery battery consisting of four 
cannon under the command of Colonel Sa- 
kelar. They had another battery of four 
for demolishing positions, commanded by 
the notorious Colonel Klich. They had four 
mountain cannon and old fashioned Russian 
artillery. Of the machine guns and the 
ammunition, they had more than they 
could make use of. Moreover, they were 
supported by the mass of Bolshevik fu- 
gitives from the local populations. 


To oppose this strength we had only one 
mountain cannon which we had picked up 
in Kanaker, and two machine guns. In the 
light of this abysmal disparity, I issued my 
instructions to my respective commanders 
accordingly. 

On February 21 the two enemy armored 
cars mobilized from Vedi and stopped at 
the demolished railway line near the vine- 
yards of Yuva. Simultaneously they repair- 
ed the line and shelled our positions at the 
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Seeing this, I ordered Captain Martoyan 
to shell the armored cars with the singie 
cannon which we kept at the nearby thresh- 
ing grounds. At the first two or three firings 
the armored cars retreated toward Vedi. 
I sent the several units from the villages of 
Dallar, Chikamulu, Oghoorbaklu and Keo- 
duklu to Lieutenant Badalian in Yuva and 
instructed him to deliver this force to Cap- 
tain Varcarian. With this force and with 
the aid of other units from the villages, the 
latter was to demolish anew the railway 
line. I also instructed him to post guards in 
the night to prevent the Bolshevik peasants 
from establishing contact with the Bol- 
shevik command. 


The task of organizing the Ghamarlu 
front was very slow for two reasons. First, 
on their way to retreat, the Bolsheviks 
had carried away the larger part of the local 
youth. Second, they had carried away all 
the available arms. Thus, even if we ral- 
lied fighting hands, we could not equip 


them all with weapons, and the little which 
the Committee of Salvation supplied was 
woefully inadequate. 


On February 21 there arrived at Gha- 
marlu the first Premier of the former In- 
dependent Armenian Republic Hovhannes 
Kachaznouni together with Varos Babayan 
and a few other comrade intellectuals. They 
all were fully armed as common soldiers 
and had come to join our forces in our fight 
against our hated enemy. Kachaznouni in- 
sisted that he be treated like a common 
soldier with the attendant asperities and 
the risks. The incongruity of having a man 
of his former rank as a subordinate of mine, 
and a common soldier at that, was of course 
not only embarrassing but absolutely repul- 
sive to me, and I argued long with him and 
finally I persuaded him with difficulty to 
accept the humble quarters assigned for 
him and to serve our patriotic cause as a 
member of my staff. 
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Meanwhile news arrived that the enemy 
armored cars had repaired the rail and 
had renewed the shelling of Ghamariu 
Station. This time our single cannon was 
unable to dislodge them and I had to send 
a special unit to the Station to counter their 
attack. Our spirited fusilade forced the 


armored cars slowly to retreat. 


In the evening when I had driven the 
armored cars to Vedi I sent Aram of Khnous 
to Yuva with his cavalry unit once again 
to demolish the rail line. This process of 
demolishing the line and repairing it was 
repeated by us and the enemy a number 
of times. 

The armored cars with double reinforce- 
ments renewed the attack on Ghamarlu on 
the 25th of February, and while outnumber- 
ed, our valiant boys once again drove them 
back to Vedi. After this victory, in the eve- 
ning, there arrived at Ghamarlu from Eri- 
van Arshak Hovhannesian, Commander 
Kouro and Garo Sassouni, a member of the 
Committee of Salvation. They brought with 
them two field cannon, Colonel Kafian as 
chief of staff of the Ghamarlu front, the 
garrison unit of Erivan under Colonel La- 
layan and a fighting unit of 50 from Vas- 
pourakan. 

I gave them a detailed report of our past 
operations based upon which it was de- 
cided that Vedi should be captured at all 
cost. The attack would take place on the 
26th. The urgency of this step was brought 
home to us upon Kouro’s information that 
the enemy already had taken the offensive 
from the direction of Akhtay. Elinova al- 
ready had been occupied by the enemy. 

During these discussions I learned that 
Captain Sarkissian together with another 
officer had succeeded in secretly detaching 
himself from the Bolshevik force and had 
gone over to Bashkiarni where he had been 
appointed commander of Akhtay. 

Arshak Hovhannesian, Kouro and Garo 
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Sassouni returned to Erivan while Captain 
Sayatian and Colonel Kafian and I imme- 
diately set to work on our plan of attack 
on Vedi. 

Unfortunately Lalayan’s unit included 
some Bolsheviks who, from their positions 
in Yuva, had established contact with the 
Bolshevik command in Vedi informing them 
of our planned attack on the 26th. Upon 
this highly valuable information the Bol- 
shevik command instantly mobilized its 
forces against our positions, one armored 
car cautiously approached and, with the aid 
of those traitors who were supposed to 
guard the rail line, repaired the line and 
took a position under the trees not far from 
the Station. The other armored car took its 
position to our left, amid the trees of Yuva. 

Thus, even before the start of our at- 
tack, thanks to these few traitors, we 
found ourselves confronted with two ar- 
mored cars, one to our rear and the other 
in our front. 


That same night a Bolshevik force moved 
from Shikhlar to Khor Virap and entrenched 
itself in Nerkin Darghalu. Another Bolshe- 
vik force seized the road from Yuva as far 
as the Station. A third force crossed to 
Upper Darghalu commanding the positions 
of our force under Khunko. All these secret 
dispositions were made through the com- 
plicity of these traitors. 


Neither I, my staff or our loyal units knew 
anything about this treachery. Meanwhile 
Khunko was busy that very night with his 
preparations for the attack of the following 
day and, despite my strict orders, he failed 
to post guards at the front. If the Bolshevik 
Command had attacked us that night it 
easily could have encircled and annihilated 
us. Fortunate for us, however, because 
these fifth columnists were new arrivals and 
did not possess the detailed information in 
regard to our full strength, the enemy had 
not dared to attack us in the night and had 
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been satisfied, with these precautionary 
measure, to await our offensive. 


We Engage the Enemy 


On the morning of February 26 as we 
prepared to attack an enemy force of ap- 
proximately 4,000 entrenched in the vil- 
lages of Beyouk Vedi and Avshar our total 
strength presented the following picture. 

Our right wing consisted of 260 infantry- 
men and 30 horsemen; our center, 600 foot- 
men and 7 riders; our left, 510 infantry 
and 186 cavalry. These units were com- 
manded successively by Lieutenant Badal- 
ian, Colonel Lalayan and Khunko, My staff 
and I were with the artillery battery. In ad- 
dition, we had a reserve force under the 
command of Deli Ghazo. 


As we closed in it soon became apparent 
that the enemy’s superiority in numbers 
and equipment were too much for us to 
cope with. Our right under Lieutenant 
Badalian had been encircled and forced 
to surrender although for a long time in 
the heat of the battle I was unaware of it. 
Regardless of his losses the enemy had put 
the pressure on and Lieutenant Badalian, 
fighting every inch of the way, had retreat- 
ed grudgingly until he had been completely 
cut off from the main body. 


Meanwhile the enemy pressed his ad- 
vantage forcing us to retreat slowly. As we 
fell back on Novruzlu we lost one of our 
cannon. Now we had only one cannon with 
which to fight off the armored car, When 
finally the news of Lieut. Badalian’s sur- 
render arrived I instantly sent a unit of 20 
riders under Kurd Ghazo to find out how 
our peerless Kunko and his division was 
faring in the battle. Ghazo never carried 
out his mission. In this uncertainty I was 
forced to retreat to Ghulasar where we en- 
trenched ourselves and, for a while, suc- 
ceeded in repulsing the enemy who by now 
had been thinking we would not stop until 
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we fell back on Erivan. Seeing my forces 
were too thinly spread to hold the front I 
decided to fall back on Azamzalu. Here 
the enemy stopped pursuing us. 

At sunset Theodorus Khanazian, a mem- 
ber of the Committee of Salvation, arrived 
from Erivan and informed me that Cornet 
Navassardian was coming to my aid with a 
compay of one hundred. I sent Navassard- 
ian’s unit at Aghbash to fortify our left 
wing, but by the time he arrived there the 
Bolsheviks already had occupied the town, 
consequently Navassardian returned to 
Noragavit. 

That same evening I sent Bagrat to bring 
me news of Khunko. Bagrat brought news 
that the Bolsheviks had anticipated the at- 
tack on Beyouk Vedi, had seized Upper 
Darghalu, that Aghbash was in the hands 
of the enemy and that all Khunko’s efforts 
to establish contact with me had been 


frustrated by the enemy. Khunko wanted to 
know what he was to do. 


At the Gates of Erivan 


In the evening of February 26 Comman- 
der in chief Kouro came to Noragavit and 
summoned me in the night. He had brought 
with him a company of Armenian soldiers 
from the Fifth Regiment who had refused 
to join the retreating Bolsheviks and had 
remained behind in Erivan. The company 
was commanded by one Colonel Harutun- 
ian. Remembering my experience with the 
soldiers of the Regiment of Erivan who had 
deserted me in the middle of the fight, [ 
warned Kouro of my distrust of these sol- 
diers, but Kouro was insistent and finally I 
yielded to his judgement. 

At the orders of Kouro, heading his own 
force and Cornet (cavalry officer) Navas- 
sardian’s company of 100, I proceeded to 
Tolk. I was also reinforced with the forces 
of Khunko and Artoush. With these forces 
we were to attack Aghbash and capture it, 
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Colonel Harutunian was to attack Noragavit 
with his force along the main road. 

We closed in with the enemy at Cha- 
bachalu and drove him back. Cornet Na- 
vassardian attacked and seized Upper 
Aghbash but was instantly repulsed by 
new Bolshevik reinforcements. This was 
our first feeling out operation to size up the 
enemy’s strength. 

After exploring the enemy dispositions 
whom we clearly could see through our 
field glasses I gave the necessary orders for 
the general attack along three lines. In the 
midst of these preparations we heard the 
sound of desultory shots from the direction 
of Noragavit, and watching through the 
field glasses we saw that half of Harutun- 
ian’s force passed over to the enemy and the 
remainder deserted their positions and re- 
treated to Shengavit. Taking advantage of 
this defection the enemy advanced and 
occupied Noragavit. Upon this unexpected 
setback I instantly issued orders to the 
various commanders to hold the front while 
I hastened back to Erivan with Cornet Na- 
vassardian and his company lest the enemy, 
encouraged by his initial victory, advance 
on the capital. I left instructions to defend 
Aghbash and the heights to the left of 
Kiarni River at all cost, or we were lost. 


At Erivan, at the railroad station, I saw 
Deputy Colonel Kianchechian and Captain 
Kotajian feverishly busy posting guards to 
defend the capital. The enemy had advanc- 
ed as far as Inner Shengavit and had stop- 
ped there, On the following day our defense 
plan presented the following picture. The 
natives of Vaspourakan were entrenched on 
one side of the railway, starting from the 
station along a distance of some 300 paces 
as far as Upper Shengavit. To their right, in 
the direction of Zanku, and as far as the 
enemy pavillion, the line was held by a 
company of Western-Armenian troops. 
Colonel Keller with his brigade and a bat- 
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tery of two cannon was posted in the rear 
of the Station as a reserve force, while 
Cornet Navassardian with his cavalry com- 
pany of 100 was poised at the Station. Four 
field cannon were hidden in the cemetery, 
defended by the regiment and the machine 
guns of Lieutenant Colonel Kianchectzian 
which was stationed on the road to Gha- 
marlu as a reserve force. This was the total 
force with which Commander in chief Kou- 
ro was to attack the enemy. 

The warriors of Vaspourakan were good 
marksmen, insured to fighting from en- 
trenched positions, and they made each 
shot count. Meanwhile the enemy located 
the position of our artillery and started to 
shell it with remarkable precision. The 
enemy commanders of the artillery were 
Klitch and Sakelar, both noted specialists in 
the enemy army. 

I finally solved the riddle of this extraord- 
inary precision by locating the observer 
perched on a high tree who signalled the 
directions. Our shrapnel soon got rid of him 
and Kouro, now rid of this pest, ordered 
our batteries to keep firing at the enemy 
positions and their rear. Despite his orders, 
however, our artillery poured a brisk fire 
both on the enemy infantry and the artil- 
lery, constantly changing the direction of 
the fire to keep the enemy at the mercy of 
our batteries. This method of firing com- 
pletely confused the enemy. 


There was a wavering in the ranks of our 
Western Armenian volunteers but I soon 
rallied them to take a stand in a creek not 
far from the railway and the main road. At 
this juncture a courier came to announce 
that the son of the British Premier Baldwin 
wanted to see me. 

Mounted on his horse he was waiting for 
me near the warriors from Van (Vaspoura- 
kan). He was dressed in the uniform of a 
British captain. After the exchange of sa- 
lutes he asked me through his interpreter, 
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“Are you the Commander of this front?” 

“I am.” 

He criticized the loose positioning 
of our troops in the creek and wanted to 
know if we had regular divisions with which 
to fight the enemy. I gave him the necessary 
explanations and the particular handicaps 
under which we were fighting. He was ap- 
parently satisfied with my explanations and 
expressed the firm belief that the Bolsheviks 
would never capture Erivan as long as it 
was defended by such determined patriots. 
He then took out a bottle of cognac, hand- 
ed it to me, and thanking me he spurred his 
horse toward the Station. 

After the departure of Baldwin’s son 
the enemy armored cars and their artillery 
caught us in a brisk cross fire. Our field can- 
non finally forced the armored cars to re- 
treat. In this engagement we had quite a 
few casualties. At 12 A.M., February 28th, 
I sent orders to Khunko and Artoush at 
Upper Shengavit, Tolk, to attack the enemy 
relentlessly in order to relieve the pressure 
from the main front. Meanwhile my meager 
forces at the front busied the enemy relent- 
lessly, making him think we were much too 
larger a force than we actually were. The 
battle lasted until evening. 


Meanwhile we heard the dull roar of fir- 
ing from the direction of Tolk which con- 
vinced me that Khunko and Artoush were 
carrying out my orders. The enemy ap- 
parently withdrew large segments of his 
forces from the main front to meet this new 
danger because the pressure on our lines 
was palpably relieved. 

In the evening the enemy firing came to 
a practical standstill and the twin armored 
cars beat a hasty retreat, and our volunteer 
forces slowly returned to the city, leaving 
behind Navassardian’s company. 

I hesitated to take the risk of pursuing 
the enemy since the forces under my dis- 
posal still were too few, and besides I 
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could not quite trust our regular divisions. 
To confirm my suspicions, Keller soon came 
to inform me that fully one fourth of his 
troops were Communists and they were 
spreading their propaganda to undermine 
the morale of the soldiers and to desert to 
the enemy. I told Keller to go back and tell 
the Communists that, before starting on 
the offensive, I would personally come and 
execute every one of them. After this order 
I heard no more nonsense from those sub- 
versives. 


I was determined to defend the front at all 
cost with my meager forces and to this end 
I resorted to the following stratagem. I 
spread in a thin line at the front the com- 
pany of 30 from Erivan and Yamalov’s com- 
pany of 25, separated from one another by 
seme 30 paces, and ordered them to shift 
to the right and left every ten minutes while 
they kept up ahe firing. It being dark, I 
explained to them, since the only way the 
enemy could locate our positions from the 


flash of the firing, the continuous shifting 
right and left would confuse him and make 
him think we were much larger a force than 
we actually were. 


After making these military dispositions 
I made a tour of the entire front stopping 
with each unit and encouraging the troops. 
During this inspection I took off my heavy 
topcoat and threw it on the saddle of my 
horse. It was a cold night and I was per- 
spiring. Presently I was seized with a sud- 
den chill, and by the time I completed my 
tour of the front I was thoroughly sick. I put 
on my coat and instantly rode back to Upper 
Shengavit. 

Here my aides served me some cognac, 
made me lie down and covered me with 
their topcoats, but all to no avail. My chill 
would not leave me. I finally told my Ad- 
jutant Zalibek, a powerfully built man, to 
lie down upon me and warm me with his 
body. 
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When I woke up in the morning I did 
not know where I was, I thought I was 
a prisoner. Zalibek informed me that the 
front was deserted and that only my seven 
aides and I were left behind. I ordered 
them to bring my horse and instantly check- 
ed the report. I saw that the front was real- 
ly deserted. All our units had returned to 
Erivan. I ordered Zalibek to pick up an- 
other aide of mine and cautiously inspect 
the enemy lines at Inner Shengavit. Zalibek 
returned to report that the enemy had re- 
treated and there was not a trace of him in 
Shengavit. I took three aides with me and 
went to the village to personally check the 
report. The enemy really had retreated, 
leaving behind quite a number of corpses. 
All the dead were Russian soldiers, killed 
by our cannon fire. I sent one of my aides 
to Kouro to report my discovery, that I 
was bent on pursuing the enemy, and to ask 
for reinforcements. 


From Shegavit I proceeded to Noragavit 
where, likewise, I saw many Russian 
corpses. Here a few Armenian families who 
had remained behind told me the follow- 
ing: 

“Your cannon worked havoc with the 
Bolsheviks. Not a single one of your shots 
missed the mark. Your bullets riddled the 
enemy infantry and artillery units. They 
took along with them countless wounded 
and dead. In heir hurry they were unable to 
take care of all the dead.” 


On my way to Aghamghalu from Noraga- 
vit I saw a military force advancing along 
the Turkish village of Oulukhanlu. I order- 
ed Zalibek to pick two men and check for 
me whether the newcomers were Russian or 
Turkish soldiers. They turned out to be 
Sumbat’s unit advancing on Ghamarlu. The 
commander of the advance guard of Sum- 
bat’s brigade was Shavarsh Basentzian, 

I sent word to Sumbat through Shavarsh 
that I was very sick, proceeding to Erivan 
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for treatment, and that he should contact 
Khunko and Artoush upon his arrival at 
Ghamarlu and that I had already sent them 
the necessary instructions. 

Meanwhile I sent Khunko the following 
directive: 

“1921, March 1, 9 A.M., No. 60. Imme- 
diately upon receipt of this directive you 
will proceed to Upper Darghalu. As I have 
advised you with my preceding communi- 
cation, the Bolsheviks have retreated quite 
unexpectedly. You will wait at Upper Dar- 
ghalu until my return. I don’t feel good. I 
am going to Erivan for treatment. Sumbat is 
on his way to Ghamarlu with his unit. Con- 
tact him.” 

Upon my arrival at Erivan I received the 
following report from Captain Gevor. Sa- 
yatian, writing from Tolk: 


“1921, February 28, 8 P.M. Aghbash. This 
is to inform you that today, at 2 P.M., we 
received your directive and attacked and 
occupied Aghbash. The enemy seeing his 
rear endangered, withdrew some of his 
forces from the main front to meet our men- 
ace. This should enable you to turn to the 
offensive and drive off the enemy from the 
Erivan Station. 

“We instantly turned to the offensive 
from Tolk and the west bank of the Karni 
River. The enemy resisted our attack, rely- 
ing on the heights of Aghbash. Lieutenant 
Mesrob Arakelian, Khunko’s adjutant, with 
a cavalry force of 100 and assisted by Cap- 
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tain Levon, surprised the enemy at one of 
the heights on our right and attacked him 
in the rear, while Khunko, with the second 
unit of 100 and assisted by Captain Hampo, 
attacked Aghbash at 5 in the evening. Mar- 
carian attacked the second height and, ad- 
vancing as far as Upper Aghbash, joined the 
forces of Khunko. 

Meanwhile, operating from the heights 
of Karni, Artoush captured Bzovan, Agh- 
chagh-shulagh and Mehrablu. The enemy 
losses are great. We also had our casual- 
ties in wounded and killed. It is night but 
the enemy keeps resisting stubbornly. We 
are retaliating from our defensive positions, 
waiting for your new orders.” 


Armed with this report I went to the office 
of Kouro. Kouro was delighted with my 
diversionary order calling on Khunko and 
Artoush to put the pressure on the enemy in 
Tolk. “Were it not for this master stroke,” 
he said, “we would have surrendered the 
Station and the occupation of the city 
would have been inevitable.” 

After leaving Kouro I went to Dr. Garo 
for a physical check up. The Doctor told 
me there was nothing wrong with me, I 
had been suffering from an old case of 
malaria and was exhausted from battle fa- 
tigue. I should have a much-needed rest. 

I told the Doctor I had no time for rest. 
I begged him to give me a prescription 
which I could use when the malaria re- 
turned. 


(To be continued) 
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_M. CHAGUINIAN: A Travers l’ Armenie So- 
vietique (Through Soviet Armenia). Moscow, 
1955, 237 pages. 


Marietta Chaguinian is well-known in 
Soviet literature, especially since the 
First Five Year period, when, responding 
to Stalin’s “socialist realism” formula in 
literature, she immediately produced in 
1930 her well-known book entitled “Hydro- 
electric Plant.” She is doubtless a talented 
author and an intelligent person. Her acute 
sense of observation was one of the factors 
which saved her book from becoming the 
dull description of life in a hydroelectric 
plant and transformed it into a lively and 
basically factual novel. 

Marietta Chaguinian was considered by 
the Party then as an orthodox writer, but 
for unknown reasons, she was silent from 
1930 until 1952, when her book “Through 
Soviet Armenia” appeared. This book can 
be considered a semi-official report on the 
Soviet way of life in Armenia, and it has 
been considered worth translating it into 
French, three years after its first publica- 
tion, for distribution abroad. 

In “Through Soviet Armenia” the au- 
thor invites the reader to accompany her 
in a tour around Armenia, passing through 
the interesting and important centers and 
giving at the same time information on 
the geographical structure, the social or- 
ganization, the economic development etc., 
of Armenia. 

Mixing the emotional, subjective and the 
dispassionate scholastic approaches, Ma- 
iretta Chaguinian has chosen yet another 


one; the result is neither a literary work 
nor really a scholastic study. 

After a short foreword in which the in- 
evitable quotation from Stalin appears 
(“The idea of Soviet power has alone 
brought to Armenia peace and the possi- 
bility of a national renewal”), the book 
is divided into two parts. In the first part 
the author gives her general impressions, 
including information on Soviet Armenian’s 
natural phenomena, climate, flora, moun- 
tains, rivers, ancient and modern history, 
participation in the October revolution, in 
World War II and socialist construction in 
of Armenia. 


In the second part the author takes the 
different regions of the country one by 
one and describes their geographical, ec- 
onomic and cultural features. However 
except for mentioning the number of 
schools or of hospitals, the height of moun- 
tains or the length of pipe-lines she is par- 
ticularly careful about mentioning statis- 
tics. 

It must be remembered that the book is 
written by a Soviet author on a Soviet re- 
public. Therefore the reader will not be 
surprised by the general mood of the book 
which imputes to the Soviet regime not only 
the economic and social “achievements” 
of Armenia, but also the blue color of the 
Armenian sky, the natural beauty of the 
country and the energy contained in its 
waterfalls. 


The author enters Armenia by the Tiflis- 
Erivan railroad. The map of Armenia which 
accompanies her book shows that a direct 
railroad between Tiflis and Erivan does not 
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exist. The author fails to mention that if 
a traveler wishes to go from Tiflis to 
Erivan, he has to make the tour of northern 
and eastern Armenia, passing from Alah- 
verdi, Kirovagan, Leninakan and Oktem- 
berian, in order, finally, to reach Erivan. 
Considering the Soviets’ propaganda aims 
here, the book’s map of Armenia is danger- 
ously incomplete. 

Making the most of the long detour, the 
author describes this part of the country. 
She stresses the mountains, their beauty, 
their geophysical formation, the past cen- 
turies’ volcanic eruption, the XIX century 
earthquakes. Miss Chaguinian passes close 
to the highest mountain of the Caucasian 
chain, Ararat, (Massis) the pride and the 
national symbol of the Armenians which 
currently is in Turkish territory. The mour- 
tains, of course, were never so beautiful 
prior to the sovietization of the country. 

The poetic description of Lake Sevan, 
1,916 meters high with a surface area of 
1,413 square meters, is accompanied by 
comments on the reaction at the news of 
the lake’s drainage. It was around 19930, 
that the project to lower the level of the 
lake was elaborated. The pretext for this 
move was that all this water, while evapora- 
ting, was being wasted. This water power 
should be used, and through a system of 
pipe-lines could feed the neighboring towns 
and villages. Thanks to the realization of 
this project, says the author, there now exist 
more than 660 kilometers of pipe-lines for 
300,000 inhabitants, while in 1914 there 
existed only 65 kilometers for 52,000 in- 
habitants. The author analyzes Armenian 
history in typical Soviet fashion. We read 
therefore, that the situation of the Arme- 
nian peasantry was terrible at the end of 
the XIX century. Then arrived the mo- 
ment when the social democratic organi- 
zers, under Stalin’s leadership, taught the 
Armenian workers and peasants that, in 
their own interests, they should struggle 
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hand in hand with the Georgian, Azer- 
baidzhani and Russian workers against ex- 
ploitation all kinds. 


For those acquainted with the true situ- 
ation in Armenia in those years, it is clear 
that these assertions are pure distortion. 
It is true that in the Russian part of Ar- 
menia the peasant did not enjoy ideal liv- 
ing conditions but at least he owned his 
own land. The peasants were oppressed in 
the Turkish part of Armenia, that is true, 
not, however, by speculators, but simply 
by the Kurds and the Turks. The prob- 
lem was not social but political. 

There was practically no proletariat in 
Armenia, even less in the Turkish part of 
the country, as the whole system was agrar- 
ian and not industrial. There were Ar- 
menian workers in Baku, but not in Ar- 
menia itself. The working class was form- 
ed there only after the Sovietization of the 
country. Miss Chaguinian herself confirms 
that it was the Communists who tried to 
transform Armenia into an_ industrial 


country. 


Consequently, instead of following the 
social Democrats’ and Stalin’s directives: 
“The Armenian bourgeoisie followed an- 
other line of conduct. The Armenian nation- 
alist-bourgeois party, Dashnaktsutyun as 
all similar parties, played a political game 
based on the rich Armenian bourgeoisie, it 
humilated and dragged the national dig- 
nity of the Armenians in the mud.” The 
author continues: “The Dashnaks knew 
that the Western powers had more than 
once betrayed the Armenians.” Here fol- 
lows a Soviet version of British, Russian 
and German politics in Armenia. 

“In Transcaucasia, Dashnaktsutyun’s po- 
litical conduct led to massacres too. In 1920, 
while the Soviet government was already 
established in Russia, the Dashnaks main- 
tained their power in Armenia.” According 
to the author, therefore, the greatest of 
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crimes was the fact of not yielding to the 
Communists. 

“In May 1918 the Dashnaks proclaimed 
Armenia an independent republic. They 
put themselves under the protection of the 
German, Italian, British and American im- 
perialists. The British orientation of the 
Dashnaks clearly appeared when the Brit- 
ish took an active part in the Caucasus 
against Soviet Russia. Then, it gave way 
to the American orientation” (Halldor Kil- 
jan Laxness, “Friendship of the Peoples,” 
quoted by M. Changuinian on page 59}. 

Then follows a completely biased re- 
port on the historical events of 1920 to 
1921 and of the popular revolution against 
the Bolsheviks, who, finally thanks to the 
Red army, managed to seize the country. 

An examination of the data presented in 
this book reveals the following: 

1. Industrialization of the country, with 
the construction of hydroelectric centers, 
especially in Dzoraguet and on the Sevan- 
Zanga lake. 

At the end of the second Five Year 
Plan there existed in Armenia 43 big in- 
dustrial enterprises. During the first post- 
war Five Year Plan, 60 new enterprises 
were created while 27 old ones were reor- 
ganized and enlarged. 

These enterprises produce such varied 
items as automobile tires, electric cables, 
hydraulic turbines, electrical machinery, 
agricultural machines and chemical pro- 
ducts. The graphs prepared on the occasion 
of the 30th anniversary of Armenia's so- 
vietization show that its industry is, ap- 
parently, constantly developing. 

Under the Soviet regime, Armenia has 
been transformed into a_ semi-industrial 
country. But the products of the different 
industries are such that in most cases they 
cannot be used in Armenia. The author 
proudly mentions all the exported pro- 
ducts, but does not mention a single item 
received on the basis of fair exchange. 


AND 
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Must it be concluded that the Armenians 
work for others without receiving any- 
thing, or very little in return? 

2. Agriculture. 

“Many factors have intervened in the 
great agricultural victories of Armenia,” 
says the author. Some of these factors 
are apparently: “The general development 
of the economic power of the USSR, its 
heavy industry and the growth of the coun- 
try’s material wealth. Recent scientific dis- 
coveries have helped a great deal in the 
modernization of agricultural methods, re- 
sulting in better production.” 

Being a mountainous country, Armenian 
agricultural production did not suffice. In 
May 1950, the Council of the Ministers of 
the USSR decided that Armenia should 
supply its own needs especially as con- 
cerns grain. 

A plan to raise the sown areas from 280,- 
000 hectares to 460,000 hectares was elab- 
orated: 400,000 hectares were intended for 
wheat and 60,000 hectares for other grain 
crops. The time limit for this project was 
1957. 

8. Pasture land and live-stock raising. 

The existence of alpine pastures in Ar- 
menia goes far back into history, if we are to 
believe Xenophon or Strabo who say that 
the best horses in the Middle East were 
to be in found in Armenia. Horse breed- 
ing continues in Armenia. However the 
rearing of cattle, is, according to the au- 
thor, quite recent. In 1924 the first sovkhoz 
for cattle-raising was created in Stepana- 
van. Both sheep-raising and apiculture have 
been developed since 1917. 

4. Education. 

The Armenians have always promoted 
education, despite the author's affirmation 
that until the sovietization of the country, 
Armenian children were poorly educated. 
It is true that the educational system was 
not quite the same at the end of the XIX 
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entur as it is today and that the period of 
sovietization coincided with 20th century 
educational development in all parts of 
the world, but this does not mean that 
Armenia owes its cultural and educational 
progress only to the Soviet regime. 


The supreme ideal of the Armenian par- 
ent has always been to educate his chil- 
dren well. In the XIX cenutry and under 
particularly difficult circumstances, every 
Armenian village had its school. The ideal 
of Armenian students was, after receiving 
their higher education, to return to their 
native towns and villages and teach. 

According to the author there now exist 
in Armenia, 17 high schools and universities 
‘with 13,000 students; 49 technical schools 
with 9,600 students; 9 apprentice and 5 
professional schools with 1,185 students, 
and more than a thousand secondary and 
primary schools with 280,000 pupils. She 
claims that illiteracy is definitely abolished 
and a minimum of education is given to 
every one. 


There are now some 42 scientific insti- 
tutes with some 1,400 research workers. 
‘The Academy of Sciences of Erivan which 
until World War II was a branch of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences, is now a in- 
dependent institution and controls over 35 
institutes, 700 research workers, doctors, 
professors and assistant professors. 


5. Health. 

Tht author claims that in 1947 there exist- 
ed 98 hospitals, 217 dispensaries and 300 
medical centers. Here the author seems to 
‘be authorized to mention data. However, 
in her adulation she writes such sentences 
as: “Under the Soviet regime, life has 
made such progress, the country has de- 
veloped so far, that in Armenia, as in the 
other republics of the Soviet Union, the 
health and the longevity of the whole pop- 
ulation have become of the main charac- 
teristics of our socialist state’s develop- 
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ment.” Her almost naive affirmation is 
amusing. 

Nevertheless, the fact is that there now 
exist more hospitals and medical centers in 
Armenia than under the tsarist regime. It 
is, however, ridiculous to compare the pre- 
sent situation with the past, because under 
the tsarist regime, there was nothing in 
Armenia. The whole country was consider- 
ed then as a retired province of the Rus- 
sian empire. It is also pointless to compare 
the present situation with that between 
1918 and 1921, as, despite its economic 
underdevelopment, the newly created Ar- 
menian government had also to take care of 
all refugees who fled Turkish persecutions, 
to tend those were already there and to 
fight against the Turkish and Communist 
armies. It is quite understandable that 
under such circumstances and without any 
economic means, the government could 
not satisfy all the needs of the country, 
while the very existence of the country 
was in danger. 

Therefore, the main impression gained 
from this book on Soviet Armenia is one 
of typical distortion of historical fact in 
accordance with Party directives. Only by 
reading between the lines can the reader 
sense the true state of this land under sub- 
jection. — (S. Shake) 





LATER ISLAMIC POTTERY. By Arthur Lane. 
Octavo, pp. 154 plus 100 black and white pictures 
at the end of the book with 4 color plates and 
number of drawings maps etc. Published by 
Faber and Faber, London, 1957. Price $7.00. 


& 

Arthur Lane, the keeper of the Department 
of Ceramics in the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum in London, is a well known authority in 
this field. All his previous works known to me 
have been executed with care and ability which 
naturally will highly recommend his last work 
on Islamic Pottery. This his last work deals with 
Persian, Syrian, Egyptian and Turkish named 
potteries. 

Mr. Lane in his Introduction to Later Islamic 
Pottery says. “A date about 1500 is a convenient 
point at which to divide early from late Islamic 
pottery for the purpose of study.” (p.XIV). 

Chapter I contains general information on 
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“The Thirteenth-Century Mongol Style”. Nothing 
is said about pottery making in Armenia, at 
least under the Mongols, about which from new 
archeological excavations in Armenia and Georgia 
(USSR) much and interesting material has been 
unearthed. That a well developed art of pottery 
was in existance in Armenia and Georgia before 
the Mongols there should not be any doubt from 
materials found in archeological sites like Ani, 
Douin (Dabil of the Arabs) etc. In the State 
Museum in Erevan, Armenia, are preserved many 
interesting pieces of Armenian potters art, and 
among them there are items with Armenian in- 
scriptions and names. 


Chapter [J presents the “Fifteenth-century Blue- 
and-white”, but what particularly interests me is 
Chapter il dealing with “Turkish Pottery”. In 
the section on “Seldjuk tilework and pottery: 
thirteenth century” Mr. Lane writes: “The thir- 
teenth-century mosques and religious colleges at 
Konya are remarkable for their elaborately carved 
stone facades and for the mosaics of glazed tile- 
work that cover their interior walls and valuts. 
In the mosque of ‘Ala al-Din (1220) the tech- 
nique of this tile-mosaic is already mature, and 
as no earlier buildings in Persia have anything 
that can be closely compared with it, the in- 
vention seems likely to have been first worked 
out on Turkish soil. It may nevertheless be the 
handiwork of Persian craftsmen, for the material 
of the tiles is the same white ground quartz 
composition as was used for fine pottery in Per- 
sia, Syria and Egypt since the middle of the 
twelfth century, and this could hardly have been 
discovered independently in a country with no 
previous ceramic tradition. After Jenghiz Khan’s 
first Mongol invasion in 1219 many more Per- 
sians must have fled to Anatolia, and tile-mosaic 
in the Sircali Medrese at Konya (1245) actually 
bears the signature of a Persian, Muhammad the 
son of Muhammad, the son of Otman, from Tus 
in Khorasan.” (p.39). 

Perhaps Konya could be classified as a “coun- 
try with no previous ceramic tradition” as Mr. 
Lane asserts. However it is hard to believe that 
any part of Near East could not have had some 
sort of “Ceramic tradition”. Neverthless assum- 
ing that this was the case and Konya did not 
have had some sort of “ceramic tradition”. Never- 
theless assuming that this was the case and 
Konya did not have “ceramic tradition” previous 
to the invasion of the Seldjuds. At the same time 
we should bear in mind that the Seldjuks SLOW- 
LY moved on to Konya from Persia and OVER 
Armenia where it is impossible that they did 
not learn much about arts of textile, ceramic, 
architecture, stone cafving which they brought 
with them to Konya. Armenia where the Seldjuks 
lived, intermingled with natives and some times 
ruled most assuredly can not be classified as “a 
country with no previous ceramic tradition”. 
Mr. Lane adds. that “In the mosque of ‘Ala 
al-Din (1220, in Konya) the technique of this 
tile-mosaic is already mature, and as no earlier 
buildings in Persia have anything that can be 
closely compared with it.” Then in Konya we 
in Persia from where the Seldjuks moved to 
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have ceramic work that does not previously exist 
Armenia and eventually to +r From where 
then did the Seldjuks jb ty style of work 
that did not exist in Persia? Mr. Lane 

“the invention seems likely to have been first 
worked out on Turkish soil.” Evidently he means 
in or about Konya which was “a country with 
no previous ceramic tradition”. 


everywhere else in thei i i 
tects also Armenian architectual details, designs, 
were utilized. The stone carving obviously was 
of Armenian stone massons. same was true 
in textiles. Marco Polo credits Armenians and 
Greeks as the weavers of fine textiles as well the 
renowned rugs of Near East. To assume that 
the case could be different for tiles used 
Seldjuk edifics in Konya as well as in other 
places will be absurd. Armenian architects served 
the successors of the Seldjuks. Armenians were 
the builders of the most famous Ottoman Turkish 
finest buildings from the 15th to the 19th century. 
Today it is well established the fact that Sinnan 
was an Armenian, and Armenians were the Bal- 
lyans of the most picturesque buildings of present 
Istanbul. 

The architects in Konya could not sign their 
real names to the fine building they build there 
for the Seldjuks, however sometime did with 
a sort of harmless trade names, such as Keluk, 
Abdallah, so they would not hurt the sensibilities 
of their Islam masters. It would have been un- 
heard of blasphemy for the Islam for a christian 
Armenian to sign his work on a mosque or @ 
Islamic college with his actual name as Asdouad- 
zadour (Abdallah) etc. Abdallah also was used 
by Armenian tile makers to sign their work. The 
fact that a Persian from Tus in Khorasan had 
actually signed as the worker of the tile-mosaic 
in the Sircali Medrese at Konya (1245) should 
be another proof that most of the edifics of the 
Seljuks were of christian or Armenian origin 
otherwise if they were of Persian or Islam artisan 
works they would have been signed by their 
masters without any hesitation. 


Another minor point perhaps is the assump- 
tion of Mr. Lane that due to the Jenghiz Khan’s 
first Mongol invasion in 1219 many Persians 
must have fled to Anatolia. If the Persian Mu- 
hammed, the son of Muhammad, the son of Oth- 
man from Tus in Khorasan really was one of 
these imigrants of 1219 it is hard to understand 
why he has waited 26 years before participating 
in the construction of Sircali Medrese at Konya 
build in 1245. Perhaps this tile worker from _ 
was not one of the 1219 supposed imigra 
but he came from Persia not much Bing: 1245 
or perhaps he was brought for the work especially. 
Too much credit has been given to supposed i 
grants driven by invasions or brought 
querors, and hardly any work can be directly at- 
tributed to them, at least I have not seen any 
work that was directly pone by those artisans 
that Sultan Selim for ——_ had brought in 
1515 from his invasion of Tauriz in northern 
Persia, etc. It is more logical to believe that 
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the Seljuks during their slow immigration from 
Armenia into Asia Minor that is to Konya etc. 
brought with them Armenian rug weavers, ar- 
chitects, stone carvers and tile makers, who knew 
their masters’ taste as well as their needs and 
blended their native inherent artistic knowledge 
with craftsmen’s technic and executed the works 
that look so natural to the environment and to 
the use, and even if now and then a talented 
Islam artist, Persian etc., had some how come to 
contribute to the works he blended his talents and 
ability to the general style already created by 
those that did the great majority of the work but 
mever dared to sign it with their real names 
afraid of arousing the religious fanticism of 
their Islam masters. 

It will also be difficult to assume an artisan 
from Tus in Khorasan will be able to trans- 
plant in a short time a new industry tecnically 
complex and demanding in a country with no 
previous ceramic tradition. Besides one can won- 
der how and where this Muhammad of Tus in 
Khorasan knew and became a master of an art 
that Persia did not have then. Obviously Muham- 
mad of Tus in Khorasan could not have learned 
the art in Persia when “earlier buildings in 
Persia have anything that can be closely com- 
pared” with the tile-mosaic technique already 
used in Konya in 1220. 

No doubt with the end of Seldjuk dynasty 
of Rum about the beginning of 14th century the 
arts in general and ceramics particularly had 
died. The land in general was in unrest, Otto- 
mans were trying to establish their authority 
when Timuz captured Sultan Bayezid in Ankara 
in 1402 and almost destroyed Ottoman power for 
good. However the Ottomans came back soon 
on the stage and before long they established 
themselves solidely. Again demand for artisans 
prevailed but until local means could have sup- 
plied the needs the ambitious Sultans imported 
their works from as far Tabriz in Persia. However 
this masters from Tabriz, who all seemed signed 
their works, did not come to Ottoman lands as 
far as Bursa because of any invasion or tarnspor- 
tation by concourors. They were obviously hired 
and brought to do the work. But before long 
local artisans took the field and we do not find 
any more signatures by artisans from Tabriz. 
Perhaps after their work they went back to their 
home land. After the masters of Tabriz it is as- 
sumed that some masters from Damascus in Sy- 
ria were brought to do work. However no one 
had yet been able to prove that fine ceramic 
work was actually manufactured in Damascus. 

Indeed “it is baffling to explain how Turkey at 
length gave birth to an indigenous ceramic in- 
dustry more original and more productive that 
any other described in this book (p. 45) rightly 
states Mr, Lane. As baffling as it is however there 
is an explaination for the mystery. There must 
have been native artisans that were able not only 
to produce in staggering quantity but in a qquality 
that was original in design and singularly fine. 
These native artisans were dominatingly Arme- 
nians in Isnik as well as in Kutahya. 

The new ceramic productions during Ottoman 
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rule should be divided to two major groups. The 
architectural tiles and utensils, Architectural 
tiles were designed specially by well trained de- 
signers in the service of the Sultans, then the 
designs were executed on the tiles produced by 
potters. The utensils however were designed in 
grat majority by the potters themselves who 
created the shapes and the designs that decorated 
the shapes. The principal manufacturing place 
for the tiles is Isnik (ancient Nicaea), although 
some also was produced in Kutahya. Isnik was 
chosen because it was easy to transport the heavy 
tiles by boat to Constantinople and avoid break- 
age that would have been subjected by land trans- 
portation for example from Kutahya. But uten- 
sils naturally because of their shapes would have 
been lighter and so easier to transport on land. 
Kutahya then was famous in ceramic utensils as 
Isnik was famous for ceramic tiles. Because the 
demand for tiles was great in late 15 and all 
of 16 century Isnik ceramic productions flourish- 
ed. However after that Isnik lost its importance 
as ceramic producer, while Kutahya kept its im- 
portance from end of 15th to 19th century un- 
til when European industrial ceramics took the 
market away from the productions of Kutahya. 
While Kutahva was still strong in ceramic pro- 
ductions Isnik had dwindled into obscurity by 
the beginning of the 17th century. I would like 
to present here the statement of a trustworthy 
Armenian 17 century traveler Simon of Poland 
who visited Isnik in 1609 and informs us that “Ni- 
caea now has water bottles, It was a big city, but 
now more than the half is in ruins and deserted, 
and the air is unhealthy.” He adds that a small 
colony of Armenians of one priest and 15 
families remained there, and because of the un- 
healthy air the people had a ghostly yellow 
palor. Thus at the beginning of the 17 century 
when Sultans did not need and encourage the 
tile production of Isnik the city itself had lost 
most of its population. Naturally it is not coin- 
cidence that the Armenian population of the city, 
which flourished before the 17 century had 
dwindled to 15 families in Isnik. With the dwin- 
production of tiles has dwindled. Still -Isnik, 
dling of Armenian population of Isnik also the 
also the production of tiles has dwindled. Still 
Isnik, known as ceramic (Tchnik) Isnik had 
some production in the 17th century. Evliya 
Tchelebi describing the parade of the tradesman 
in Constantinople in 1638 informs us that the 
Fayance Merchants (Chihichian, Aivajian) “are 
three hundred men with one hundred shops. . . 
Their market is a most showy one outside of the 
prison gates. They adorn their shops with fra- 
grance Nicaea and Kutahie.” 


Although Mr. Lane agrees that “There are in- 
dications that the Isnik craftsmen had little if 
any previous experience of making pots, Many 
of their shapes betray, by sharp articulations and 
finely profield mouldings, an immediate deriva- 
tion from vessels of metal.” (p. 45) Yet a spouted 
jug with underfoot inscription in Armenian say- 
ing “This vessel commemorates Abraham of 
Kutahya, servant of od. In the year 959 (1510 
A.D.), on the 11th of March.” Mr, Lane belives 
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is not a work of Kutahia potters but a manufac- 
ture of Isnik. Mr. Lane does not say why Abraham 
of Kutahya’s jug could not have been made in 
Kutahya and should have been made in Isnik. It 
is true that the inscription does not state the 
manufacturing place of the jug, but the fact that 
at that time Kutahya was a ceramic production 
center and that Abraham was from Kutahya 
it is natural to assume that the jug was manufac- 
tur-ed in Kutahya. 


The fact that there are documents dated 1495 
and 1505 A.D. in the imperial archives left by 
the Sultans that show jugs, water-bowls, bowls, 
etc., of Isnik china, still does not indicate that 
there was at that early era production of utensils 
for regular market, and what ever was made was 
made by special order for the Sultans use. 


The jugs, bowls etc., could have been manu- 
factured at the tile manufacturers where to the 
order of the Sultan’s architects tiles were manu- 
factured. It would have been only natural to man- 
ufacture few utensils for the Sultan at the same 
place where his tiles were being man 


Then we do not share Mr. Lane’s asumption that 
Abraham of Kutahya’s jug from 1510 must have 
been manufactured in Isnik. There is a second 
item from Godman Collection again with an 
Armenian inscription dated 1529 A.D. This in- 
scription Mr. Lane translates erroneously (p. 50 
and footnote 3), and assumes: “It appears to 
have been ordered by the Armenian community 
of Kutahya for dedication in a Christian monas- 
tery at Onkara-a gift like the ewre made 
Abraham of Kutahya in 1510.” (p. 50) Mr. Lane 
seems determined to consider the bottle dated 1529 
also not of Kutahya but of Isnik. This however 
is impossible in the face of accurate translation 
of the inscription of 1529 was not made for any 
DEDICATION but for the personal use of the 
Ter Martiros. The underfoot inscription states 
without any doubt that the bottle was requested 
by bishop Ter Mariros for use (and not for DEDI- 
CATION) at the monasterv of Sourp Asdvadzad- 
zin in Onkara was WORK of Kutahya. There 
is nothing in the inscription about “the Armenian 
community of Kutahya”, and nothing to indicate 
the bottle “to have been ordered”. Ter 
Martiros bishop had sent as the inscription says 
HABER (News. word of news) SENT TO KU- 
TAHYA. This HOBER could have been sent to 
a potter or potters. Again the inscrivtion states 
BAN of Kutahya, BAN of Kutahva, BAN in Ar- 
menian means work. obiect and BAN KOTAHIS 
assume that this bortle of 1529 could be work of 
means one thing “work of Kutahva”. Then to 
Isnik naturally is to change the meaning of the 
inscription. 


It is hard to understand the desire among cer- 
amic authorities to credit Isnik, Rhodes or 
cus with works now extant of which NOT A 
SINGLE ONE has an inscription of Isnik, Rhodes 
or Damascus. However on the other hand there 
are almost 100 pieces of ancient ceramics dated 
from 1510 to the end of 18th century that have 
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KUTAHYA written in their Armenian inscrip- 
tions. At the same time in accidental excavations 
in Isnik, Rhodes and Damascus so far we have 
not been able to discover one single potters 
kiln suitable to manufacture the item we so 
freely attribute to those places, while in Kutahya 
it seems that it is almost common place to find 
the ancient kiln for which we look in vain 
somewhere else. 


It is fact that quantity of ceramic dishes, 
bowls, etc. had been found in places like Rhodes. 
However that never can indicate that they were 
in Isnik. Persian and Caucasian Carpets for long 
necessarily mean that they were manufactured 
times were missnamed as Turkish Carpets be- 
cause the Europeans secured them in Turkish 
Constantinople or Smprna, 


What is still more appalling is the fact that 
we have so little knowledge of what is 
Kutahya manufactured jugs, bowls, dishes, bee 
tles etc. of 16th and even 17th century, but still 
without any hesitation any old or even fine piece 
of work without any foundation Fe our im- 
agination we classify as Isnik, or ies. 


Mr. Lane devotes three pages to “The Arme- 
nian potters of Kutahya: mainly eighteenth cen- 
tury”. (pp. 63-65) He definately does not class 
the Jug of 1510 or the bottle of 1529 as work of 
Kutahya, although the inscriptions on both elimi- 


nate any doubt, and he states “At Kutahya, about 
seventy-five miles south from Isnik, the Arme- 
nian colony ran potteries of its own. These are 
first heard of in 1608”. (p. 63) This opinion 


needless to say we do not share, nor do I agree 
that “The Kutahya tiles are not attractive” as 
Mr. Lane states. However more about this and 
other issues pertaining to the Kutahya pottery 
in my book on Kutahia pottery soon to be pub- 
lished in Armenian as well as in English. 


There are a few minor corrections in this part 
of Mr. Lane’s book. The incense box formerly 
in the Kelekian collection is dated 1176 and not 
al of Armenian era. St. Sahik should be St. 


The 4th chapter of the book is devoted to 
Persia: The Safavid Period (1502-1722) and 
later. Next Chapter 5 “Late Persian Pol 
Wares”. Chapter 6 “Late Persian Blue-and-white”. 
and Chapter 8 “Late Persia Monochrome Wares”. 
Chapter 7 “Late Persia Monochrome Wares” 
All of them interesting and informative. Particu- 
larly interesting and new is the Chapter 9 on 
“Marks” of the potteries. In Egypt pottery marks 
were used as signatures as early as Fatimid period 
(969-1171). In Turkey the oldest we find is the 
signature of Abraham of Kutahia. In as much as 
we intend to write about marks of Kutahya pot- 
teries in our unpublished work I will avoid re- 
peating myself here. 


A bibliography and rich collection of photos 
at the end of the volume complete this fine 
and commendable work. Mr. Arthur Lane is an 
authority and of that there could not be any 
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doubt. His work is an important addition on the 
publications of so called Later Islamic Pottery. He 
clears up many doubtful questions on Islamic pot- 
tery art and history. And for the first time we are 
glad to note that the creative Armenian potters of 
Near East comes into their own in an impor- 


tant publication such as this. Reading this books 
we find that the necessity of a work on Armenian 
potters and pottery art, preferably in English, is 
imperative. 


H. KURDIAN 











